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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

The  present  edition  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
first.  A  few  additional  questions  have,  however,  been 
dealt  with.  In  response  to  suggestions  made  to  the 
writer,  information  is  given  (pp.  375-383)  regarding 
the  probable  eflFect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  upon  poverty 
in  York. 

On  pp.  384-387  an  Abstract  Statement  of  the 
York  City  Accounts  is  given,  showing  under  a 
few  main  heads  the  sources  of  income  and  items 
of  expenditure,  and  the  percentage  which  each  of 
these  bears  to  the  total  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  City. 

In  Appendix  D,  tables  have  been  added  showing 
the  marriage  ages  in  various  countries ;  and  some 
information  relative  to  workhouse  dietaries  is  given 
in  Appendix  J. 


INTRODUCTION 

My  object  in  undertaking  the  investigation  detailed 
in  this  volume  was,  if  possible,  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  conditions  which  govern  the  life  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  in  provincial  towns,  and  especi- 
ally upon  the  problem  of  poverty. 

At  the  outset  I  had  to  decide  whether  to  collect 
information  on  the  "extensive"  method  or  on  the  V 
"  intensive."  In  other  words,  the  choice  lay  between 
gathering  together  and  analysing  such  statistics 
regarding  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  were  to 
be  found  in  Government  Returns,  Reports  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  the  records  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Charity  OrganijBition  Society,  etc.,  etc.,  or 
studying  in  detail  the  conditions  of  a  single  typicaj/^^ 
town. 

A  very  little  inquiry  sufficed  to  show  that  any 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the   working  classes  of 
provincial   England    based    on   the    former    method  [ 
would  be  very  incomplete  and  of  doubtful  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Charles 
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Booth's  classical  work  on  The  Life  and  Labour  of 
the  People  of  London  led  me  to  hope  that  a  similar 
investigation  made  for  a  provincial  town  might  be 
of  use,  as  it  was  impossible  to  judge  how  far  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Booth  in  respect 
of  the  metropolis  \vould  be  found  applicable  to  smaller 
urban  populations. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  conditions  of 
life  obtaining  in  my  native  city  of  York  were  not 
exceptional,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  conditions  existing  in  many, 
if  not  most,  of  our  provincial  towns,^  I  decided  to 
undertake  a  detailed  investigation  into  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  wage -earning  classes  in 
that  city. 

Amongst  other  questions  upon  which  I  desired 
to  obtain  information  were  the  following: — What 
was  the  true  measure  of  the  poverty  in  the  city, 
both  in  extent  and  depth?  How  much  of  it  was 
due  to  insufficiency  of  income  and  how  much  to 
improvidence  ?  How  many  families  were  sunk  in  a 
poverty  so  acute  that  their  members  suffered  from  a 
chronic  insufficiency  of  food  and  clothing?  If 
physical  deterioration  combined  with  a  high  death- 
rate  ensued,  was  it  possible  to  estimate  such  results 
with  approximate  accuracy  ? 

^  A  large  amount  of  evidence  upon  this  point  ynll  be  found  throughout 
the  volume. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  if  these  and  groups 
of  allied  questions  were  to  be  answered  with  any 
fulness  and  accuracy,  nothing  short  of  a  house-to-*, 
house  inquiry  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  working- 
class  population  of  the  city  would  suffice.  I  decided 
therefore  to  undertake  this,  and  to  try  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  housing,  occupation,  and 
earnings  of  every  wage -earning  family  in  York, 
together  with  the  number  and  age  of  the  children 
in  each  family.  These  particulars,  obtained  in  the 
autumn  of  J.899,  extended  to  11,560  families  livin^^ 
in  388  streets  and  comprising  a  population  of  46,754^ 
The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  these  in- 
quiries; The  comparative  smallness  of  the  popula- 
tion in  York  enabled  the  inquiry  to  be  carried  out 
with  an  amount  of  detail  that  was  impossible  in 
London. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and 
his  associates  for  valuable  suggestions  given  from 
time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  this  investigation. 
In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Booth,  which  is  printed 
on  p.  300,  he  shows  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  York  figures  and  those  which  he  had  obtained  for 
London.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Booth 
thus  brings  out. 

As  a  primary  object  of  my  inquiry  has  been  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  population 
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living  in  poverty,  but  the  nature  of  that  poverty,  I  have 
divided  the  population  so  living  into  two  classes : — 

|(a)  Families  whose  total  earnings  are  insufficient 
to  obtain  the  minimum  necessaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency. 
Poverty  falling  under  this  head  I  have 
described  as  "  primary  "  poverty. 

(6)  Families  whose  total  earnings  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  merely 
physical  efficiency  were  it  not  that  some 
portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  other  expendi- 
ture, either  useful  or  wasteful.  Poverty 
falling  under  this  head  is  described  as 
"  secondary  "  poverty. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  former, 
it  was  necessary,  in  addition  to  knowing  the  earnings 
of  each  family,  to  arrive  at  the  minimum  sum  neces- 
sary to  maintain  families  of  various  sizes  in  a  state 
of  physical  efficiency.  This  involved  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  food  which 
in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  and  complete  investi- 
gations were  requisite  for  that  purpose.  It  involved 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  rents  paid,  and  a  detailed 
and  careful  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenditure 
upon  all  items  other  than  food  and  rent.  In  Chapters 
CIV.  and  V.  details  are  given  regarding  the  numbers 
Ijn  "primary"  and  "secondary"'   poverty,   together 
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with  an  analysis  of  the  immediate  causes  to  whicb3 
their  poverty  is  due. 

The  second  part  of  my  inquiry  referred  to  thel 
Social    conditions    under    which    the    wage -earning 
classes  are  living.     Among  other  matters  the  question 
of  housing  and  the  relation  of  poverty  to  the  health 
standard  are  dealt  with. 

Chapter  VIII.  deals  with  workmen's  budgets,  and 
especially  the  diet  of  the  working  classes.  The  latter 
is  a  question  so  intimately  associated  with  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  that  I  felt  it  was  important  to  study 
it  in  some  detail  I  therefore  obtained  exact  in- 
formation regarding  the  quantity,  character,  and  cost 
of  the  food  consumed  by  eighteen  families  belonging 
to  all  sections  of  the  working  classes,  from  the  poorest 
upwards.  I  also  obtained  information  regarding  six 
famiUes  belonging  to  the  servant -keeping  class.  The 
information  covered  periods  varying  from  one  week 
to  two  years ;  the  majority  of  the  budgets  were  kept 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  the  greatest  care  was 
exercised  to  ensure  accuracy. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  as  to  how  far  the  conditions  in 
York  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  those 
which  obtain  in  other  provincial  towns,  particulars 
throwing  light  upon  this  question  are  given  in  the 
Supplementary  Chapter. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  those,  and  they 
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are  many,  who  have  helped  me  both  in  the  collection 
of  information  and  by  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
Especially  must  I  express  my  thanks  to  my  Secretary, 
Miss  Harlock,  who  has  given  me  the  most  untir- 
ing assistance  throughout  the  inquiry,  and  to  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  who  has  advised  me  as  to  methods 
of  investigation  and  has  read  through  most  of  my 
proofs,  and  whose  unrivalled  experience  in  connection 
with  his  inquiry  in  London  has  rendered  his  help  and 
criticism  especially  valuable. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   CITY   OF   YORK 

The  city  of  York  covers  an  area  of  3692  acres.  On 
April  1,  1899,  it  contained  about  15,000  houses, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  75,812,^  and  for 
municipal  purposes  is  divided  into  six  wards. 

Originally  the  city  was  contained  within  the 
walls,  but  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
area  they  enclose  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  area 
within  the  present  municipal  boundary,  though  as 
much  as  one-third  of  the  population  reside  within  the 
walls.  Canon  Kaine  has  given  us  an  interesting 
picture  of  life  in  York,  in  the  days  before  the  city 
had  extended  beyond  the  walls.^ 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  the  walls  by  which 
the  old  palisades  on  the  mounds  were  replaced  were 
taken  in  hand  before  the  thirteenth  century ;  indeed 
there  is  direct  evidence  that  the  greater  part  of  them 

^  This  figure  is  the  estimate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  corrected 
by  him  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  1901  census. 

*  York,  by  James  Raine,  M.A.,  D.C.L.     ''Historic  Towns"  Series,  pp. 
204-206.    2nd  edition,  1893. 
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were  constructed  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Edwards.  They  still  remain,  in  spite  of  many 
changes,  a  fair  and  most  picturesque  representation 
of  the  mediaeval  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  the 
deep  trench  by  which  they  were  guarded  has  in 
many  places  been  entirely  obliterated. 

'*  Within  these  walls  there  grew  into  existence, 
century  after  century,  a  great  and  beautiful  city. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  population  gathered  around 
the  Minster,  which  was  the  favourite  side,  not  only 
for  association's  sake  but  for  safety.  The  area,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  limited  one  for  general  use.  The 
Minster,  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  and  other  religious 
buildings,  all  lay  within  enclosures  of  their  own,  a 
series  of  stone  pens  which  prevented  the  extension 
of  the  city.  Hence  the  destruction  of  all  the  old 
Roman  buildings,  as  they  occupied  ground  which 
was  required  for  building  purposes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  evil  reputation  which  clung  to  heathen 
structures;  hence  the  narrow  streets,  barely  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  single  cart. 
£oom  and  protection  were  wanted,  and  health  and 
comfort  were  sacrificed  to  secure  them.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  called  gates,  or  ways,  a  name  which 
has  come  down  from  the  old  English  people.  Stone 
houses  were  of  the  utmost  rarity.  The  domestic 
buildings  were  flimsy  structures  of  wood,  of  post 
and  pan  work,  many  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
Fossgate  and  the  Shambles.  The  name  of  Pavement, 
given  to  one  particular  part  of  the  city,  points  to  a 
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time  when  it  alone  possessed  a  flooring  of  cobbles.^ 
Go  beneath  the  surface  in  the  York  streets,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  most  solid  part  is  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  bones.  These  were  thrown  out  of  the  houses 
close  at  hand,  and  served  the  purpose  of  metal,  as  we 
call  it,  for  the  roads.  In  front  of  every  house  was  the 
dunghill  appurtenant  to  it,  which  was  cleared  away 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  by  official  order,  or  when  some 
great  person  visited  the  city.  Before  many  a  house 
was  a  clog,  or  stump  of  wood,  on  which  its  owner 
often  sat  and  gossiped  with  his  neighbours,  catching 
at  every  fragment  of  news,  but  not  always  daring 
to  repeat  it.  Parochial  matters,  the  doings  in  the 
council  and  the  trade  guild,  buying  and  selling, 
would  be  their  chief  topics  of  conversation.  Their 
dialect  was  so  strongly  marked  that  the  southerner 
shrank,  in  assumed  superiority,  from  what  he  could 
not  understand.  Twice  at  least  in  each  week  they 
would  eat  salt  fish,  and  their  common  beverage  was 
beer  or  ale.  As  might  be  expected,  they  suffered 
from  skin  diseases,  and,  generally  speaking,  were 
short-lived,  dying  by  house-rows  almost  when  any 
epidemic  broke  out.     They  traded   under  the  most 

1  In  his  Antiquarian  Walks  through  York  (pp.  246-247)  Robert  Davies 
gives  a  different  derivation  of  the  name  *' Pavement."  He  says  ''the  word 
Pavement  has  been  applied  to  the  Hebrew  judgment-seat.  There  is  reference 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  evangelist,  describing  the  Saviour's 
condemnation,  says  'in  the  place  called  the  Pavement,'  hence  I  think  the 
name  was  applied  to  this  |)art  of  the  city  because  of  it  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  justice  and  punishment."  In  support  of  this  view 
Davies  points  out  that  the  Pavement  in  York  "was  the  spot  where  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  all  law-breaking  citizens."  Amongst  others,  Roger 
Layton  and  Elarl  Percy  were  beheaded  here. 
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rigid  rules.  For  the  greater  part  of  their  goods  they 
could  only  charge  after  the  rate  of  assize  laid  down 
by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  they  were  rigorously 
looked  to  by  the  masters  and  searchers  of  their  own 
trade.  Thus  they  lived,  with  very  few  amusements, 
and  shut  out  from  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  proud 
of  their  city  and  their  parish  churches,  which  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  decorating.  We  can  learn 
much  of  their  character  from  the  city  registers,  and 
from  their  own  wills  and  inventories.  They  have 
passed  away  with  the  narrow  streets  and  most  of  the 
houses  they  lived  in." 

The  river  Ouse  flows  through  the  city,  and  serves 
as  a  water-way,  carrying  much  produce  to  and  from 
Hull,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  The  whole  of 
York  lies  low,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
decided  gradients  renders  the  efficient  drainage  of  the 
city  difficult.  Many  of  the  houses  adjacent  to  the 
river  are  liable  to  be  flooded. 

The  oldest  and  central  portion  of  the  city,  which 
is  almost  entirely  within  the  walls,  contains  the  main 
business  streets,  which  are  lined  with  shops  and 
offices.  Between  these  principal  streets  is  a  ramifi- 
cation of  old  and  narrow  lanes  and  courts — some 
picturesque  in  their  narrowness,  others  sordidly  ugly. 

The  population  in  this  part  of  the  city  is  now 
declining.  Old  dwelling-houses  are  constantly  being 
pulled  down,  either  because  they  are  condemned,  or 
because  the  site  is  wanted  for  business  purposes. 
Throughout  this  area  there  are  few  open  spaces ;  such 
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churchyards  as  exist  are  small,  and  have  not  been 
opened  oat  and  provided  with  seats,  as  often  in 
London* 

Hungate,  one  of  the  main  slum  districts  in  York, 
is  situated  in  this  portion  of  the  city.  Though  not 
large  in  extent,  it  is  stiU  large  enough  to  exhibit  the 
chief  characteristics  of  slum  life — ^the  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  money  as  soon  as  obtained,  with  the 
aggravated  want  at  other  times ;  the  rowdy  Saturday 
night,  the  Monday  morning  pilgrimage  to  the  pawn- 
shop, and  especially  that  love  for  the  district,  and 
disinclination  to  move  to  better  surroundings,  which, 
combined  with  an  indifference  to  the  higher  aims  of 
life,  are  the  despair  of  so  many  social  workers.^ 

Like  many  other  slum  districts,  Hungate  was 
once  peopled  by  a  very  different  class.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  considerable  gardens  attached  to 
some  of  the  houses.  Occasionally  these  are  well 
kept,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  barren  wastes. 
Such  an  organisation  as  the  gardening  branch  of  the 
Kyrle  Society  in  Birmingham  might  do  useful  work 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  other  and  less  populous 
slum  disticts  lie  principally  within  the  city  walls. 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  York  live  in  separate 
houses.  The  few  tenement  houses  which  exist  are  to 
be  found  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

Immediately  outside  the  walls  is  a  zone  chiefly 
peopled  by  the  working  classes  and  smaller  tradesmen. 

^  Thii  description  applies  of  ooune  to  the  genercU  characteristics  of  the 
district.  The  writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  thrifty  and  self-respecting 
households  soatte.  .^i  through  its  midst. 
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The  houses  of  the  wealthier  citizens  are  mostly  beyond 
this  zone,  but  already  working-class  districts  have 
sprung  up  in  their  midst.  Some  of  these  have, 
unfortunately,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  jerry  builders, 
who  have  erected  the  poorest  and  cheapest  houses 
which  the  Corporation  bye-laws  allow.  There  are 
large  areas  relieved  by  no  single  building  of  archi- 
tectural merit,  unless  it  be  the  tied  public-house  of 
some  wealthy  brewery  company. 

On  May  20,  1850,  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848  was  applied  to  York.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  dealing  with  house  construction,  drainage,  and 
other  matters  aflfecting  health,  although  leaving  much 
to  be  desired,  marked  an  important  advance  in  the 
housing  of  the  people.  The  wider  streets  constructed 
after  1850  can  be  readily  recognised. 

Popvlatioii. — Some  brief  remarks  on  the  estimated 
population  of  York  in  the  past  may  be  of  interest. 
"All  evidences  point,"  says  Canon  Raine,^  "to  the 
fact  that  York  was  a  wealthy  and  crowded  city  in 
Roman  times,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no 
considerable  change,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  to  pass  on  now  to  the 
tenth  century  for  the  next  piece  of  statistical  informa- 
tion. The  anonymous  biographer  of  Archbishop 
Oswald  tells  us  that  in  the  tenth  century  York 
contained  as  many  as  30,000  adults,  and  that  it  was 
thronged  with  merchants,  especially  Danes.  This, 
if  correct,  means    a   population   larger  than  at   the 

1  Op,  cU.  pp.  201-202. 
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present  day,  and  the  statement  must  be  received  with 
some  doubt.  We  now  turn  to  the  Domesday  Survey, 
drawn  up  probably  in  1086,  from  which  we  learn 
that  in  the  happier  days  of  Eadward  (the  Confessor) 
York  contained  at  least  1600  houses,  which  gives  us 
a  probable  population  of  8000.^  But  the  vengeance 
wreaked  on  the  city  by  William  and  others  tells  a  sad 
tale ;  there  were  then  only  509  inhabited  houses,  400 
uninhabited,  and  as  many  as  500  in  ruins,  omitting 
100  of  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  archbishop. 
There  could  not,  therefore,  be  more  than  2000  persons 
then  living  in  the  city.  But  there  were  145  houses 
inhabited  by  the  French,  that  is,  most  probably,  by 
the  Norman  garrison  which  was  here  to  overawe  the 
place.  Leap  over  a  long  space  of  time  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  i^i  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  then  the  population  was  estimated  at 
10,800,^  that  of  Lincoln  being  5100,  Norwich  6000, 
and  Winchester  only  2000,  London  exceeding  them 
all   with   its   large   number   of  35,000.     There   was 

^  It  seems  likely  that  Canon  Raine's  figure  of  8000  is  an  under-estimate  of 
the  population,  for  1418  of  the  1600  houses  mentioned  above  were  mansiofies 
hospitaUKf  and  these  probably  contained  more  than  five  persons  each.  Even 
"  minute  mansions  "  are  stated  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to  be  60  feet  wide. 
There  is  also  a  doubt  whether  the  Domesday  Survey  included  the  huts  and 
cottages  inhabited  by  the  poorer  population. 

^  This  estimate  of  the  population  is  no  doubt  based  upon  the  figures 
oonnected  with  the  Poll  Tax  of  51  Edward  III.  1377,  when  the  7248  persons 
in  York  above  14  years  of  age  were  taxed  4d.  each. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  census  was  taken  shortly 
after  the  plague  visitations  of  1849  (Black  Death)  and  1360.  How  terrible 
was  the  mortality  caused  in  York  by  the  former  of  these  plagues  may  be 
gathered  from  the  return,  taken  from  the  old  parish  records,  given  in  detail 
in  Appendix  A,  which  shows  that  of  the  52  clergy  in  the  city  no  less 
than  33  died  in  1348-49. 
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everything  in  that  century  to  foster  the  growth  of 
York — the  occasional  presence,  for  instance,  of  the 
king  and  court,  the  frequent  visits  and  stay  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  great  commercial  prosperity, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  10,800  was  ever 
exceeded  in  mediaeval  times.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  ruinous  in  their  effects,  and  the  constant  com- 
plaint of  the  citizens  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  the  serious  and  continued  decay  of  the 
place,  in  inhabitants  as  well  as  in  position  and  wealth. 
A  slow  revival  set  in  when  the  Civil  Wars  were  over, 
and  by  the  census  of  1801  the  population  of  York 
stood  at  16,145."  1 

Since  that  date  the  population,  which  had  risen 
80  slowly  during  the  preceding  centuries,  has,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  table,  increased  more  than 
fourfold : — 


Increaae 

Percentage  of 

Tear. 

Population. 

onprayioiiB 
Oensut. 

Increaae  on 

previous  Cenaus. 

1801 

16,846 

^^M« 

1811 

19,099 

2,253 

13-37 

1821 

21,711 

2,612 

13-67 

1831 

26,260 

4,549 

20-96 

1841 

28,842 

2,582 

9-83 

1851 

86,803 

7,461 

25-08 

1861 

40,483 

4,130 

11-37 

1871 

43,796 

3,363 

8-31 

1881 

49,630* 

5,734 

13-09 

1891 

67,004 

17,474 

35-27 

1899  Estimated 

75,812 

1901 

77,798' 

10,789 

16-10 

^  It  will  be  noted  that  this  figure  does  not  agree  with  that  given  in  the 
table.  16,146  was  the  figure  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Beport  on  the 
1801  census,  but  this  was  afterwards  corrected  to  16,846. 

*  The  city  was  extended  by  the  York  Improvement  and  Extension  Act, 
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The  introduction  of  the  railway  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  the  various  branches  of  work 
which  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with  it,  have 
attracted  many  workmen  to  the  city  from  other  parts 
of  England.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway,  "York  was  essentially  a  local 
capital,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
agricultural  district,  full  of  resident  gentry,  and 
relying  for  its  connection  with  the  outer  world  upon 
posting  and  coaches."  * 

About  1840  large  numbers  of  Irish  began  to  come 
over  to  England,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  steady 
work  and  good  pay.  The  bulk  of  these  settled  in  the 
industrial  districts — notably  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Eugels, 
writing  in  1844,^  estimated  that  more  than  a  million 
had  abeady  immigrated,  and  not  far  from  60,000 
were  still  coming  every  year.  Some  of  these  Irish 
found  their  way  to  York  in  1846-47.  Their  coming 
to  the  city  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  late  James  Hack  Tuke:^  "During  the  potato 
famine  many  of  the  wretched  Irish,  to  escape  death 

1884.    The  population  in  1881  of  the  area  as  subsequently  extended  was 
61,789  ;  whilst  at  the  four  preceding  censuses  it  is  estimated  to  have  been — 

1841 31,911 

1861 40,675 

1861 46,869 

1871 51,089 

'  The  city  was  further  extended  in  1893,  the  number  of  persons  then 
added  to  its  population  being  estimated  at  922. 
^  York,  by  James  Raine,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  p.  202. 

*  OondUion  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844,  by  Frederick  Engels, 
p.  90. 

•  By  Sir  Edward  Fry,  p.  72. 
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in  their  own  land,  came  and  spread  themselves  over 
various  parts  of  England.  Many  flocked  as  far  as 
York.  Tuke's  father,  as  a  guardian  of  the  poor, 
obtained  a  vote  of  the  Board  for  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  wooden  building  as  a  hospital  for  those 
who  were  suffering  from  fever ;  for  no  one  would  let 
a  house  for  the  purpose.  When  the  temporary 
erection  was  prepared,  there  was  still  a  difficulty  as 
to  where  to  place  it,  a  difficulty  solved  by  Samuel 
Tuke's  offering  for  the  purpose  a  portion  of  a  field 
near  his  own  house,  his  tenant,  who  sold  milk, 
concluding  that  *the  coos  would  not  take  fever.' 
Here  many  a  poor  sufferer  died,  and  here,  notwith- 
standing the  terror  of  the  infection,  they  were 
frequently  visited  by  Samuel  Tuke." 

These  poor  Irish  people,  whose  early  experiences 
of  the  city  were  so  unpropitious,  were  probably 
attracted  to  York  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  work 
in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  chicory,  for 
which  the  district  was  then  noted.  This  industry 
has  now  practically  disappeared,  and  the  number  of 
Irish  in  the  city  has  begun  to  decline,  but  is  still  con- 
siderable. Of  those  w^ho  remain,  many  find  work  as 
general  labourers,  while  some  of  the  women  pick  up  a 
more  or  less  precarious  livelihood  by  working  in  the 
fields  outside  the  city,  often  tramping  out  for  miles  in 
the  early  morning  to  their  work.  On  summer  evenings 
it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the  women  in  the  Irish 
quarter  sitting  on  the  kerbstone  outside  their  cottages, 
smoking  clay  pipes. 
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Apart  from  the  immigration  of  the  railway  men 
and  the  Irish,  the  population  is  for  the  most  part 
indigenous  to  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
district  A  few  Jewish  tailors  have  settled  in  York, 
but  the  number  is  exceedingly  small.  Most  of  those 
who  come  leave  again  as  soon  as  the  busy  season 
which  attracted  them  is  over. 

There  is  no  predominating  industry  carried  on 
under  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  York.  The 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company  find  employment 
in  York  for  about  5500  men  and  lads,  but  whether 
they  work  as  joiners,  fitters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
labourers,  or  what  not,  their  wages  are  regulated  by 
the  wages  which  obtain  for  each  particular  trade  or 
occupation  in  the  district,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
employed  by  a  railway  company  does  not  therefore 
imply  the  introduction  of  any  special  industrial  con- 
ditions into  the  city. 

There  are  also  between  two  and  three  thousand 
persons  employed  in  cocoa  and  confectionery  works. 
In  these  the  wages  are  neither  unusually  high  nor 
unusually  low.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
a  number  of  industries  employing  fewer  people,  such 
as  flour-milling,  brewing,  etc.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  there  is  no  very  highly  paid  industry  in 
York  such  as  exists  in  some  towns,  and  this  fact 
might  tend  to  lower  the  average  income  of  working- 
class  families  were  it  not  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  young  persons.  Practi- 
cally every  capable  boy  and  girl  can  find  employment 
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in  the  factories.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  that,  viewed  from  the  industrial  standpoint,  the 
conditions  in  York  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
average  conditions  which  obtain  in  other  provincial 
towns. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
city  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  following 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  an 
inquiry  I  have  conducted  as  to  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes  in 
York. 


CHAPTER  II 

SOCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITION  OP  THE   WAGE- 
EARNING  CLASS   IN   YORK 

Having  decided  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
economic  and  social  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class  in  York,  the  first  task  was  to  decide  upon  the 
exact  scope  which  the  inquiry  should  cover,  and  the 
second,  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  conducting 
the  investigation. 

Scope  of  Investigation 

The  field  of  investigation  being  comparatively 
small,  I  decided  to  endeavour  to  obtain  information, 
regarding  the  housing,  occupation,  and  earnings  of 
every  wage-earning  family  in  York.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, this  has  been  accomplished,^  The  information 
regarding  housing  and  occupation  was  obtained  by 
direct  inquiry.  The  method  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion  regarding  earnings   is   described   on   page   26. 

^  The  few  exceptions  consist  of  such  persons  as  grooms,  gardeners,  or 
caretakers,  living  on  their  employers'  premises,  but  their  total  number  is 
insignificant. 

IS 
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The  investigation  did  not  extend  to  the  servant- 
keeping  class,  and  necessarily  did  not  include  domestic 
servants  living  away  from  their  homes.^  Indeed  the 
keeping  or  not  keeping  of  domestic  servants  has  in 
this  inquiry  been  taken  as  marking  the  division 
between  the  working  classes  and  those  of  a  higher 
social  scale. 


Method  of  Conducting  Inquiry 

Some  of  my  information  was  supplied  by  volun- 
tary workers,  "district  visitors,"  clergymen,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  facts  thus  obtained  have  been 
valuable,  especially  as  the  details  given  were  often 
of  such  a  character  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  families 
reported  upon.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
inquiry  could  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  city  if 
it  were  dependent  on  voluntary  workers  only.  The 
bulk  of  the  information  has  therefore  been  obtained 
through  an  investigator  who  went  systematically 
from  house  to  house.  His  work  involved  the  paying 
of  many  thousands  of  visits,  and  required  no  small 
amount  of  discernment  and  tact.  He  found  that  the 
people,  with  few  exceptions,  were  willing  to  supply 
the  information  sought.  In  some  cases  there  was 
a  disposition  to  give  incorrect  information,  but  ex- 
perience soon   enabled  him  to  distinguish   between 

1  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  domestic  seryints  in  York  is  given 
at  p.  26. 
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truth  and  falsehood,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  facts 
stated  were  checked  by  neighbours  and  others. 

The  investigation  was  begun  in  January  1899, 
but  comparatively  little  headway  was  made  until 
March,  and  the  work  was  practically  finished  by  the 
following  September.  The  bulk  of  the  inquiry  was 
therefore  completed  within  about  seven  months.  In 
such  a  period  the  results  of  an  inquiry  must  neces- 
sarily be  affected  by  removals,  but  these  inaccuracies 
tend  to  balance  each  other,  and  do  not  materially 
affect  final  results.  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
submitting  the  facts  and  figures  thus  obtained  to 
clergymen,  "district  visitors,"  and  others  having 
special  local  knowledge,  who  have,  in  almost  every 
instance,  corroborated  the  reports  furnished.  Some 
errors  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  detailed  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  information 
obtained  is  substantially  correct. 

Character  of  the  Information  Obtained 

A  few  sample  pages  from  the  note-books  of  the 
investigators  will  most  clearly  show  the  kind  of 
information  with  which  I  have  been  supplied.  To 
prevent  identification  the  names  of  the  streets  and 
the  numbers  of  the  houses  have  been  omitted,  and 
further,  the  order  in  which  the  houses  come  in  the 
streets  has  been  altered. 
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parish  relief. 
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One  child,  rMpectable,  wife  and  house 
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ture. 
Three  girls. 
Has  very  little  to  live  upon,  as  all  three 

sons   have   married   ana    left   her. 

Parish  relief. 
Respectable,  looks  well-Unlo  compared 

with  many.    House  clean  and  tidy. 
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\nued. 
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Labourer         (I: 
monger's) 


. .  i  Painter 


'JO  ;  Cleaner,  Railway 
14    Flour  Mills. 


25 


(Son)  Striker   . 


K. 
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tEET. 

iMem. 

P.-Olrll      Tha  Dumbraa  IndlcsM 
M.-Boy|                tl»w». 

Pnult. 

MOMkar.      .       .       . 

IfttakoniiiHchlldnm  . 

ondJT      .... 
Uk,L><indiT     .       .       . 

MpiboQM"     .       .        . 

U. 

Portir.       .       . 
JotoBT.      .       . 

HotberBS,  UTMWlUiUum.   Tidjr. 
I«d«r  1.  mn  wlOi  wa»  Md  P.  t,  H.  a. 

F.B.M.S.B.F.I»ontl«.    Tidy. 

eJC"  -'-  "■"*■ 

p.  »,  10,  8,  «.  4,  *.    Wrty  »nd  ow- 

TJdy„d«.^bU. 

Pia-iSl-VlML^hooLWy. 

Tidy. 

8b  ehUiren  nnrio- U.    F*Lrh™.,1mt 

Both  gM  p»rlib  riliet, 

«.  la,  B,  7,  nchml.    ReipaelablB. 

F.  11, 9, 7. 6,  M.  &    UnUdy ;  nrj  little 

mmlCnr*. 
P.  11.  M.  10,0,8,  P.*.    TldybntoTW- 

lI.10,F.7,H,ll.to«n».    Tidy. 

22 
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OHAP. 


o 
6 


^ 

s 


I 


c 

D 
0 

A 


D 
B 
D 


D 
D 

D 
C 
C 
0 

A 


D 
C 

0 
C 
B 

A 
D 
B 
D 


0 
D 
B 

O 
D 

D 

D 


0 
C 
C 
C 

D 
D 


4^ 

I 


4/1 
8/- 
«/• 
«/• 

4/S 

4/8 

42 
4/8 

4/8 


4/8 
4/8 

4/8 
8/. 
8/. 

8/- 
4/8 


8/. 
4/8 

8/- 
8/. 
2/6 

4/8 
£1« 
4/8 
2/6 

8/. 

«/» 
4/8 
2/6 

8/. 
2/6 

4/8 

4/8 


8/- 

S/« 
4/8 

8/- 

8/- 
4/8 


I 


o 


8 

4 

2 

2 
8 

4 
11 


8 
2 
6 
8 

11 
8 


Fiuticalftn  n  Housing. 


4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 

8 


4 
8 

8 

4 

4 
4 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 

2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


Ri 


I 


& 


28 
60 
26 
65 

60 

60 
85 
85 

56 


88 
65 

50 
26 
86 
81 
40 


60 
88 

84 

47 
87 

84 
89 
28 
60 

42 

28 
40 
42 

25 
55 

60 

55 


40 
27 
84 
87 

40 

27 


No.  3 


Occapfttion  of  Head  of 
Fkmily. 


BappleoMikteiy 


I 


Hale. 


Fainter    .       .       .       . 
Groom,  Bachelor. 
Garter     .       .       .       . 
Very    little     work    ai 

Labourer 
TAmplighter  . 

Confectioner  . 
Labourer,  Gaiworks 
H        Ooooa  Worka 

Widow,  washing 


Bricklayer 

Currier    .... 

Paperhanger  . 
Labourer,  Cocoa  Works . 
OonfecUoner  . 
Bricklayer's  Labourer    . 
Widow    .       .       .       . 


Joiner 
Painter  . 

Labourer,  Railway 
Widow,  goes  out  nursing 
Labourer,  Gasworks 

Widow,  chars 
Publican. 
Labourer,  Plant 
Joiner 

Widow,  chars 

Painter's  Labourer 
Coachbuilder  . 
Laundress 

Labourer,  Plant 
„        Gasworks 

Widow    . 


>t 


Labourer,  Railway 


It 


t» 


Plasterer 
Gardener 

Oabdriver— ill  health 
Labourer,  Plant 


28 
20 


86 
82 


18 

86 
88 

27 


16 


Cl«*.  Baflway,  pays 

10/- 
Painter,  pays  0/-. 


Painter 
It 


Box  Mills 


Labourer,  Gasworia 

GardsBS  • 

Painter    .      .      . 


ConflBctianer^s  Boy . 
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STREET. 


^ 


14 
15 


Wife,  OooQA  Works 
Veryill 

OoeoA  Works 


Wife  small  shop 


14 

m  • 

tl 

Si 

19 


WiflBObaxs 


Lrandry 


LMudrr 
Ooooa  works. 
Oooos  Works 
Lrandry. 


Wife  takss  in  washing 


Sox. 


M. 


M. 


M 


Lodgers. 


Aged  Uncle 
Labourer,      Oas« 
(works. 


Sister, 
Works 


Cocoa 


Nat0— 
F.=01rn 
lL=.Boy/ 


The  numbers  indicate 
the 


Labourer,     Rail- 
Oonfectioiier  ( way 


Labourer,      Gas- 
works, pays  12s. 


M.  8, 1.    Tidy. 

Cbikl  in  arms.    Tidy. 

Toong  grandchild.  Tidy.  Parish  reliet 

Three  children  under  10.    Dirty. 

Five  childien  nnder  10.    Dirty. 
Tidy. 

Tidy.    Parish  reUef: 


Respectable. 
Respectable. 

Respectable. 

Tidy. 

One  child  in  arms. 

F.  7,  M.  8.    Tidy. 

Nine  young  children.  Had  parish  relief 
stopped  for  illegitimate  child.  Chil- 
dren dirty  and  unmly.  Query— How 
they  live  ? 

Wife  pandTsed.    RespecUUe. 

Seren  children  under  14  at  home.  Clean 
and  tidy. 

F.  10,  M.  7,  Si 


Four  children  under  10. 

and  children. 
F.  4, 8.    Clean  and  tidy. 
M.  7,  F.  o,  M.  8. 
M.  4,  8,  7  months. 
Grandchildren.    F.  4,  8. 

and  unhealthy. 


Untidy  house 
Parish  rsliet 


House  dirty 


F.  8, 1.    Fair  home. 

M.  5,  F.  8,  1.    Clean  and  tidy. 

F.  6,  school.  Husband  deserted  wife. 
Fair  home. 

TJdy. 

Daughter's  baby.  House  dirty,  over- 
crowded. 

M.  7,  4  (grandchildren).    Tidy. 


Tidy. 


Tidy. 


F.  la 

Tidy. 

Four  children  under  8.    Tidy. 

Two  children  under  10.    Untidy ;  roan 

drinks. 
Eight  under  18.    House  Udy,  but  over- 
F.  2.    Tidy.  [crowded. 


?4 


POVERTY 


CHAP. 


Partlcniars  fie  Housing. 

No.  4 

1 

60 

c 

1 

1 

• 

L< 

• 

"C 

•c 

S3 

i 

§ 

i1 

1  ^ 

h 

• 

O 

o 

4i 

5 

s^ 

si 

fl 

B 

• 

t4 

vl 

J 

Vt 

II 

is 

5 

§ 

^2 

Bupplemeiktuy 

1 

o 

• 

o 

4 

No.  of  H< 
one^ 

6 
55 

2 

m   • 

5 

s 

o 

o  c 

OccapftUon  of  Head  of 
Family. 

o 

2: 

o 

1 

1 

14 

Male. 

D 

4/8 

6 

4 

48 

Widow,  washing     . 

Errand  Boy     . 

1 

ID 

«/• 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

80 

Labonrer 

•  • 

•  • 

D 

t 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

60 

Laboorer. 

D 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

60 

Retired,  had  Uige  boai- 

Own 

ness. 

C 

4/8 

4 

6 

7 

7 

2 

82 

Clerk       .... 

•  • 

•  • 

D 

4/8 

8 

5 

7 

7 

2 

60 

Labonrer,  Corporation  . 

96 

BricUayer'a  Lab^xw 

r; 

8/. 

7 

4 

1 

7 

2 

47 

Furniture  RemoTer 

•  • 

•  • 

A 

2/6 

6 

2 

8 

8 

6 

88 

Bricklayer's  Labourer   . 

10 
17 

Bricklayer 
Ooeoa  works    . 

B 

2/6 

8 

2 

8 

8 

5 

86 

Widow    .... 

28 

Bricklayer'a  LaVftr 

C 

2/6 

7 

2 

8 

8 

6 

37 

Fainter    .... 

•  • 

•  • 

C 

2/6 

4 

2 

8 

8 

8 

80 

Fainter   .       .       •       . 

•  • 

■  • 

C 

6/- 

8 

6 

2 

1 

2 

60 

Widow,  small  shop 

•  • 

•  • 

A 

2/8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

66 

Widow,  chars 

•  • 

•  • 

D 

6/- 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

51 

Coach    Fainter,     small 
shop 

21 
90 

Coach  Fainter . 
Mattress  Maker 

A 

1/- 

2 

1 

•  • 

6 

8 

70 

Too  infirm 

•  « 

•  • 

0 

8/S 

4 

8 

6 

6 

8 

26 

Fireman .       . 

•  • 

•  • 

B 

8/2 

2 

8 

6 

6 

8 

70 

Too  infirm  (Supexannu- 
ation  Fay)  . 

•  • 

•  • 

D 

2/8 

8 

2 

6 

6 

8 

65 

Cabdriver 

•  • 

•  • 

C 

2/8 

5 

2 

6 

6 

8 

88 

Bricklayer's  Labonrer   . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1^ 

2/8 

6 

2 

6 

6 

8 

52 

Labourer    (no     settled 
work) 

•  • 

■  • 

A 

2/8 

1 

2 

6 

6 

8 

80 

Widow,  goes  out  oharing. 

D 

8/2 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

60 

Widow    .... 

85 

Engine  DrlTer . 

28 

Fireman. 

A 

8/2 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

45 

Widow    .... 

•  • 

•  • 

D 

8/2 

1 

8 

6 

0 

8 

45 

Bootmaker 

•  • 

•  • 

A 

4/- 

6 

4 

1 

1 

54 

Labourer,  out  of  work  . 

•  • 

■  • 

D 

ci- 

4 

4 

2 

•^ 

2 

58 

Labourer,  small  shop    . 

21 

WarahQiunnftii       t 

C 

v- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

60 

Bmshmaker   . 

•  • 

•  • 

A 

ile 

2 

2 

7 

2 

45 

Widow,  washing     . 

■  • 

•  • 

D 

2/6 

8 

0 

7 

2 

80 

Tailor      .... 

•  • 

•  ■ 

C 

2/6 

4 

2 

7 

2 

28 

General  Labourer  . 

•  • 

•  ■ 

0 

2/6 

8 

2 

7 

2 

80 

Confectioner  . 

■  • 

•  • 

A 

2/6 

1 

2 

8 

8 

8 

60 

Widow    .... 

•  • 

•  • 

C 

2/6 

4 

2 

8 

8 

5 

87 

Labourer,  Flour  Mills    . 

15 

Cocoa  Works   . 

B 

2/6 

8 

2 

8 

8 

5 

CO 

Widow    .... 

•  • 

•  • 

B 

2/« 

8 

2 

8 

8 

5 

,   , 

75 

Corporation  Labourer    . 

16 

(Grandson)  Botttar  • 

C 

8/9 

5 

8 

8 

1 

8 

25 

Fainter  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

B 

8/6 

5 

8 

■  • 

6 

8 

80 

Bricklayer's  Labourer   . 

•  • 

■  • 

A 

1/6 

2 

1 

•  • 

6 

8 

• « 

68 

Waiter  (only  occasion. 

ally) 
oWoep     .... 

•  • 

•  • 

B 

1/- 

2 

I 

•  • 

6 

8 

•   • 

•  • 

4i 

•  • 

•  • 
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^TDPPT 

lanMKS. 

Bemarks. 

Sex. 

Lodgera. 

NoU— 
F.  B  Girl  \     The  Dumbera  indicate 
M.^Boy/               the  Ages. 

ft                   Female. 

n 

Day  Domeetic 

•  • 

•  • 

Very  clean  and  respectable. 

21 

•  • 

*i          1* 

It          II           ... 

•  m 

•  • 

Tidy. 

•  • 

Wife,  wuhing 

•  ■ 

•  • 

M.    8,    8,    school.    Tidy.    Sink   near 
door,  bad. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tidy. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

M.  IS,  7,  4,  F.  6,  9  months.    Tidy. 

ss 

Lftimdry       .... 

•  ■ 

•  • 

F.  12,  at  home.    Tidy.    Overcrowded, 

80 

WifiB  ffoea  ont  cbjiring. 
hUUMTJ       .... 

•  a 

•  • 

neighbours  complain. 
Respectable  and  tidy. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Five  children  under  nine.  Untidy,  over- 
crowded. 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

P.  8,  M.  8.    Tidy. 

ss 

Oocoa  Works 

M. 

Clerk  . 

Respectable. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Very  tidy. 

•  • 

Attends  shop 

•  • 

•  • 

M.  12,  9,  7.    Respectable. 

16 

Ck>coa  Works. 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

Both  get  parish  relief.    Wife  aged  79. 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

M  2,  4  months.    Fair. 

•  • 

•  • 

M. 

Labourer    . 

Tidy. 

•  • 

•  • 

Wifscluurs   .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

M.  18,  imbecile.    Tidy. 
F.  10,  M.  7,  F.  8.    Tidy. 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

F.  7,  M.  9,  4,  F.  2.    Tidy. 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tidy  and  respectable. 

16 

Day  work     .       .       .       . 

•  • 

•  « 

F.  10.    Tidy. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

m  • 

Lives  alone. 

•  • 

•  • 

•    • 

M.  14,  F.  8,  school ;  M.  1|.    Veiy  poor, 
but  tidy. 

16 

Wife  Attends  shop 

M. 

Labourer. 

•  • 

Wifechsrs   .       .       .       . 

•  • 

Untidy  woman,  addicted  to  drink. 

•  • 

•  • 

M. 

Engine  Gleaner  . 

Clean  and  respectable.    Parish  relief. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

M.  11,  schooL    Respectable. 
F.  2,  M.  1.    Glean. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

16 
60 

(Bister)  Ijumdrr . 
(Mother)  keeps  house. 

•  • 

•  • 

Respectable.    Parish  relief. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Gonifortable  and  tidy.    Parish  reliet 

14 

Goooft  Works 
Wife,  LsondxT. 
Works  In  liekls    . 

■  • 

•  • 

Tidy. 

16 

M. 

Ck>rporation 
Labourer 

•  • 

Tidy. 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tidy. 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

a  • 

F.  44,  2i,  M.  4  months.    Tidy. 
F.  12,9, 1.    Untidy. 

•  « 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

41 

WifeehwB 

•  • 

•  • 

Clean,  but  very  poor.    Man  getting  too 
old  for  work. 

•  • 

Wife  chops  and  sells  wood 

■  • 

•  • 

Unsteady ;  house  untidy. 
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These  specimen  pages  wQl  serve  to  show  the  kind 
of  information  received.  Particulars  were  obtained 
regarding  11,560  families,  living  in  388  streets,  com- 
prising a  population  of  46,754,  or  almost  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  population.^ 

The  occupation  of  each  of  the  workers  was 
ascertained,  and  sometimes  also  direct  information 
regarding  the  wages  earned.  Where  this  information 
was  not  available  the  wage  was  estimated.  In  the 
case  of  skilled  workers,  the  earnings  were  assumed  to 
be  the  average  wage  which  obtains  in  the  district  for 
the  particular  trade. 

The  case  of  unskilled  workers  presented  more 
difficulty,  but  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wages 
paid  in  one  large  factory  with  which  I  am  connected, 
and  which  employs  much  unskilled  labour,  has  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  me.  Added  to  this,  other 
large  employers  of  labour  in  the  city  have  given  me 

^  The  number  of  domestic  servants  in  York  in  1891  was  3904.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  tlie  detailed  report  of  the  1901  Census  is  not  to  hand,  but  if 
we  assume  that  the  number  of  servants  has  increased  since  1891  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  population  generally,  their  numbers  in  1899  would  be  about 
4296.  If,  therefore,  we  estimate  the  number  of  domestic  servants  to  be  4298, 
and  add  this  number  to  the  |)opulation  referred  to  above,  we  obtain  67  per  cent 
of  the  population  as  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  class  who  do  not  employ 
domestic  servants.  If,  however,  we  include  the  2923  persons  in  public 
institutions  (see  p.  31),  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  working 
classes,  the  percentage  of  the  })opulation  who  do  not  keep  domestic  servants 
is  raised  to  71.  It  should,  however,  be  noted,  that  as  York  is  the  county 
town  and  a  military  de|K)t,  the  proportion  of  persons  in  public  institutions  is 
higher  than  in  some  towns. 

In  1882  a  Si>eoial  Committee  of  the  British  Association  estimated  the 
proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  at  70  per  cent  of  the  population.  A 
similar  proportion,  based,  however,  on  different  figures,  is  given  by  MuUiall, 
Dictionary  of  Staiistia,  p.  820 ;  and  by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Eeport  of  the 
Britiih  Association  (1888),  p.  361  ;  and  JVages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working 
Classes  (1886),  p.  2. 
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information  respecting  the  wages  they  are  paying,  so 
that  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  have,  it  is  believed, 
been  estimated  with  a  large  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  all  cases,  in  assessing  wages,  allowance  has  been 
made  for  short  time,  including  public  holidays,  not 
paid  for,  also  for  overtime,  and  cost  of  tools;  this 
allowance  being  based  on  information  supplied  by 
Trade  Union  secretaries,  by  masters,  and  by  the 
workers  themselves.  No  uniform  allowance  has  been 
made  for  loss  of  wage  through  illness,  but  in  the 
estimates  of  short  time  some  allowance  under  this 
head  has  been  made.^  Working  upon  these  lines, 
the  earnings  of  every  wage-earner  have  either  been 
ascertained  or  carefully  estimated. 

Methods  of  Classifying  Families 

Any  classification  of  families  according  to  income 
must  be  an  arbitrary  one.  I  have,  in  this  chapter, 
adopted  a  method  of  classifying  the  population  which 
is  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  in  his  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People 
in  London,  but  in  other  respects  the  differences  of 
method  employed  are  so  important  as  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  two  classifications  misleading.^ 
But  in  Chapter  IV. ,  in  which  an  estimate  is  made  of 

^  A  rough  indication  of  the  average  weekly  loss  through  ill-health  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  some  well-managed  sick  clnbs  a  weekly  payment 
of  3d.  carries  with  it  a  sick  allowance  of  78.  per  week  for  six  weeks,  and  3s.  6d. 
for  another  six  weeks. 

'  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  while  the  classi/ieeUion  of  the  population 
differs,  comparison  is  possible  between  the  total  amount  of  poverty  in  London 
and  in  York.    See  letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  p.  300. 
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the  proportion  of  the  population  living  above  and 
below  the  Poverty  Line,  the  comparatively  small 
population  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  city  of  York  has 
enabled  a  more  searching  analysis  to  be  made. 

The  population  is  divided  into  seven  classes  as 
follows : — 

Clabs. 

''A."  Total  Family  Income  under  18s.  for  a  moderate 

family. 
"B."  Total   Family  Income  18s.  and  under  21s.  for  a 

moderate  family. 
"C."  Total  Family  Income  2  Is.  and  under  30s.  for  a 

moderate  family. 
"D."  Total   family  Income   over   30s.  for   a   moderate 

family. 
"  K"  ^  Domestic  Servants. 
"  F."  *  Servant-keeping  Class. 
"  G."  Persons  in  Public  Institutions. 

By  a  "  moderate  "  family  is  here  intended  a  family 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  from  two  to  four 
children.'  In  classifying,  allowance  has  been  made 
for  families  which  were  smaller  or  larger  than  such 
"  moderate  "  family.     Thus,  if  a  family  had  an  income 

^  The  namber  of  these  is  based  upon  the  1891  Censns  returns.  I  haye 
assumed  that  their  number  has  increased  since  then  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  total  population  of  tlie  city  (see  footnote,  p.  26). 

^  The  number  of  these  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  wage-earning 
population,  the  domestic  servants,  and  the  persons  in  public  institutions  from 
the  total  population  of  the  city.  In  this  class  I  include  a  few  families  who 
from  various  causes  do  not  keep  servants,  but  who  live  in  the  same  style  as 
many  of  those  who  do. 

'  According  to  the  1891  Census,  the  average  number  of  persona  per 
family  in  England  and  Wales  was  about  five  persons  (4  73).  The  ' '  moderate" 
fiunily  here  taken  as  a  basis  for  classification  allows  for  a  margin  of  one  person 
above  or  below  this  average  figure. 
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of  228.,  and  consisted  of  two  parents  and  four  children, 
they  would  be  placed  in  Class  "  C,"  but  if  there  were 
jfive  or  more  children  they  would  be  placed  in  Class 
"  B."  Again,  if  a  family  had  an  income  of  27s.,  and 
consisted  of  two  parents  and  two  children,  they 
would  be  placed  in  class  "  C,"  but  if  there  were  only 
one  child  they  would  go  into  Class  "  D." 

The  estimates  of  total  family  incomes  have  been 
worked  out  upon  the  following  basis : — 

The  "  family  income  "  includes — 

Total  wages  of  father. 

Total  wages  of  mother. 

Total  wages  of  any  children  who  are  earning  not  more 

than  7s.  each. 
Estimated  payment  for  board  and  lodging  given  to  their 

parents  by  older  children.^ 
Payments  by  lodgers  (if  any)  for  board  and  lodging, 

the  lodgers  being  counted  as  members  of  the  family.^ 

In  estimating  the  family  income,  the  aim  has  been 
to  show  the  total  sum  which,  upon  the  above-named 
basis,  can  find  its  way  into  the  family  purse.  It  is 
from  a  knowledge  of  this  figure  that  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  the  standard  of  comfort  attainable  by  the 
working  classes.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  standard 
represented  by  a  given  income  is  always  attained  by 
families  who  are  in  receipt  of  such  income.  That, 
of   course,   is  far  from    being  the  case.     Ignorant 

^  See  footnote,  p.  86. 

*  With  regard  to  lodgers,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  actual  amount  paid 
for  lodgings  has  been  ascertained,  but  the  sums  paid  vary  only  slightly 
aooordiog  to  the  accommodation  provided,  so  that  fairly  accurate  estimates 
an  easy  to  arrive  at  by  a  knowledge  of  the  latter. 
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extravagance,  gambling,  or  expenditure  upon  drink, 
frequently  causes  the  actual  standard  of  comfort  in 
which  a  family  is  living  to  be  much  lower  than  that 
attainable  were  the  family  income  wisely  employed. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  however,  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  ascertain  the  standard  of  comfort 
attainable ;  hence  the  assumption  that  the  whole  of 
the  earnings  of  father  and  mother  go  into  the  house- 
keeping purse.  It  would,  however,  give  a  false 
impression  were  we  to  assume  that  the  whole  wages 
of  the  older  children  go  into  the  family  purse.  In 
York  it  is  the  general  custom  for  older  children  to 
pay  to  their  parents  such  portion  of  their  wages  as 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  for  board  and  lodgings 
if  not  Uving  at  home.  The  sums  vary  according  to 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  child,  and  also  according  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Thus  a  girl  or  lad  will  pay  from  5s. 
to  9s.  weekly,  whUe  a  man  will  pay  from  9s.  to  14s. 
Anything  which  they  earn  above  these  figures  they 
usually  keep  for  themselves.  It  is  out  of  this  surplus 
that  young  persons  are  able  to  save  money  for  furnish- 
ing their  own  houses  when  they  marry. 

In  the  case  of  young  children  earning  under,  say, 
7s.  weekly,  it  is  customary  for  the  child  to  hand 
over  the  whole  of  its  earnings  to  the  parents,  receiving 
back  a  few  coppers  for  pocket-money.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  whole  earnings  have  been  reckoned  as  going 
into  the  family  purse. 

It  is  obviously,  therefore,  better  to  classify,  not 
by  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  household,  but  by 
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farmly  income,  since  the  sums  contributed  by  supple- 
mentaiy  earners  frequently  amount  to  more  than 
tlie  earnings  of  the  head,  and  thus  materially  affect 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  family. 

Classification  of  the  Population  of  York 

Classifying  upon   the  basis  described  above,  we 
obtain  the  following  results : — 
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The  size  of  each  class  may  be  represented  thus  :• 
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In  the  next  chapter  the  standard  of  living  in  these 
various  classes  is  considered. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   STANDARD   OF   LIFE 

Life  in  Class  "A" 

Income  under  18<.  weekly  for  a  moderale  family?' 

Total  number  of  persons  in  Class  1967 

Percentage  of  the  working-class  population  .  4*2 

Percentage  of  the  total  population       .         .  2*6 

Number  of  families           .                  .  656 

Average  size  of  family  ^    .         .         .         .  .                3 
Average  family  earnings  of  those  fiEunilies  who  are 

earning  anything  ^         .  1  Is.  7d. 

Average  rent       ......  2s.  9^ 

This  class  comprises  the  poorest  people  in  the 
city. 

We  shall  best  obtain  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  life 
they  live  by  studying  a  few  typical  cases  taken  from 
the  investigators'  notebooks. 

The  addresses  of  the  houses  are  here  omitted. 

^  Where  the  family  has  consitted  of  one  or  two  persons  they  have  been 
placed  in  Class  '*  B  "  if  their  total  income  has  approached  18s.  On  the  other 
hand,  families  with  incomes  between  ISs.  and  218.  are  included  in  this  class 
if  the  nomber  of  children  exceeds  four. 

'  The  average  size  ot  family  is  small  becaose  of  the  large  number  of  old 
persons  in  this  class. 

'  This  sum  includes  the  total  earnings  of  all  the  children. 
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NOTES 


CLASS  '*A" 


1.  No  occupation.     Married.     Age   Bixty-four.     Two  rooms.     The 

man  "  has  not  had  his  boots  on "  for  twelve  months.  He  is 
suffering  from  dropsy.  His  wife  cleans  schools.  This  house 
shares  one  closet  with  eight  other  houses,  and  one  water-tap 
with  four  others.     Bent  2s.  6d. 

2.  Labourer,  Foundry.      Married.     Four  rooms.     Four  children. 

Steady  ;  work  regular.  Man  has  bad  eyesight,  and  poor 
wage  accordingly.  Family  live  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Rent 
cheap  on  account  of  smoke.     Rent  3s. 

3.  Out  of  work.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Five  children.     Drinks. 

"  Chucked  his  work  over  a  row."  Very  poor  ;  have  to  pawn 
furniture  to  keep  children.     Rent  4s. 

4.  Odd  jobs.     Married.    Four  rooms.    Three  children.     Man  drinks. 

Formerly  in  good  work.  Cannot  keep  a  situation.  Poverty- 
stricken.  Children  not  properly  nourished.  Had  parish 
relief  once.     Rent  4s. 

6.  Widow.  Four  rooms.  Grandson  (eleven)  sleeps  here.  Parish 
reliel  Woman  takes  lodgers  when  she  can  get  them,  but  that 
is  seldom.  Do  not  know  how  she  manages  to  live.  Rent 
4s.  6d. 

6.  Gardener,  out  of  work.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Steady ;  nice 

home.  Getting  old.  Been  in  gentleman's  service.  Rent 
4s.  3d. 

7.  Spinster.      Blind.      Two   rooma     Earns  a  little  by   knitting. 

Parish  relief;  also  2b.  per  week  from  a  former  employer. 
Very  clean.  Spends  a  lot  of  time  with  relatives.  This  house 
shares  one  water-tap  with  seven  other  houses,  and  one  closet 
with  one  other.     Rent  2&  6d. 

8.  Charwoman.      Two    rooms.      Son    twenty.      Casual   labourer. 

Husband  in  workhouse.  Dirt  and  drink  in  plenty.  This 
house  shares  one  water-tap  with  six  other  houses,  and  one 
closet  with  two  others.     Rent  2s. 

9.  Spinster.      One  room.     Parish    relief,  and   takes  care  of    an 
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illegitimate  child.  This  house  shorus  ont.  water- lap  with  eleven 
other  houses,  and  one  closet  with  two  otL  ^rs.     Bent  Is.  9d. 

10.  Spinster.     One  room.     Parish    relief.     Scoiil«  ill    for   want   of 

proper  support  House  as  clean  as  a  sick  woman  can  make 
it.  Shares  a  water-tap  with  eleven  other  houses,  aild  a  closet 
with  three  others.     Bent  2a 

11.  Three  old  sisters.     Four  rooms.     Parish  relief     One  an  invalid, 

one  drinks.  Nice  home.  Reduced  people.  Take  in  sewing 
and  washing.     Rent  4a  6d. 

12.  Widow.     Two  rooma     Eleven  children ;  the  eldest  was  fifteen 

when  father  died.  Four  are  now  working.  Sober  and  very 
industrious,  clean  and  fairly  comfortable.  Never  in  debt; 
children  fairly  well  clothed  and  fed.  Rooms  well  kept  and 
of  a  good  size.     Parish  relief     Rent  2s.  6d. 

13.  Old  widow.     One  room.     Son  allows  her  3a  per  week.     Goes 

out  to  nurse  occasionally.  Sober  and  industrious.  Health 
poor.  Particularly  clean,  and  nice  furniture  in  the  room. 
Rent  la  6d. 

14.  Widow.     Two  rooma     Son  thirty-two,  messenger.     Parish  relief. 

Very  weakly.  Sober  and  industrioua  House  clean  and 
fairly  comfortable.  Son  consumptive ;  in  sick  club.  Been 
twenty-five  years  in  house  and  cannot  get  water  laid  on,  though 
they  offered  to  pay  more  rent  This  tenement  shares  one  water- 
tap  with  fourteen  other  tenements,  and  one  closet  with  fourteen 
othera     Rent  3a  9d. 

16.  Old  widow.  One  room.  Parish  relief.  Has  a  lodger  who  is  a 
charwoman.  Has  been  in  better  circumstances,  and  has  some 
comfortable  furniture,  but  is  not  clean.  Has  been  confined 
to  her  room  for  twelve  montha  I  Drink  may  be  cause  of  poverty 
here.  This  tenement  shares  one  water-tap  with  eleven  others, 
and  one  closet  with  fourteen  other  tenementa     Rent  la  4d. 

N.B, — Noa  14  and  16  are  living  in  very  old  premises,  which  are 
now  let  out  in  single  rooma  There  is  only  one  water-tap  for 
the  whole  block.  There  are  no  sinks,  slops  being  emptied 
down  the  street  grating,  or  down  one  in  the  yard.  There 
are  two  closets  in  the  yard,  but  only  one  is  fit  to  use,  and  is 
shared  by  fifteen  different  families. 

16.  Widow.     Age  seventy.     Two  rooma     One  child.     Parish  relief. 
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Lodger  and  none- child.  Tliis  house  ahares  one  water-tap 
with  twenty-one  other  honaee,  and  one  closet  with  eix  others. 
Bent  38.  2d. 

17.  Bag  and  bone  gatherer.     Married.     One  room.    One  child.    Not 

very  steady.  This  house  shares  one  water-tap  with  eight  other 
housesi  and  one  closet  with  three  others.     Bent  28. 

18.  Spinster.     One  room.     Knits  and  nurses.     Very  poor,  miserable, 

and  ilL  Does  knitting  when  she  can  get  it  This  tenement 
shares  one  closet  with  two  others.     Bent  Is.  6d. 

19.  Widow.     One  room.     One  child.     Sack-mender.     Daughter  takes 

care  of  home  and  her  illegitimate  child.  Mother  respectable 
and  hard-working.  Daughter  has  been  very  unsteady.  The 
room  is  fairly  laige  and  well  lighted,  and  faces  south.  This 
tenement  shares  one  closet  with  two  others,  and  one  water-tap 
with  five  others.     Bent  Is.  9d. 

20.  B^gnlar  loafer.     Married.     Two  rooms.     One  child.     Wife  sews. 

House  very  dark  on  account  of  high  buildings  just  opposite. 
Kept  clean  and  tidy.  This  house  shaies  one  closet  with  two 
other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  six  others.     Bent  2s.  6d. 

21.  Labourer.      Married.      Two   rooms.      Four  children.      Chronic 

illness.  Not  worked  for  two  years.  Wife  chars.  Parish 
relief.  This  house  shares  one  closet  and  one  water-tap  with 
eight  other  houses.     Bent  Is.  7d. 

22.  Messenger.     Married.     Three  rooma     Seven  children.     Husband 

delicate.  Very  dirty  house.  Wife  works  when  able.  This 
house  shares  one  closet  with  one  other  house,  and  one  water-tap 
with  three  other  houses.     Bent  38.  6d. 

83.  Blind.  Age  sixty-three.  Married.  Two  rooms.  Parish  relief. 
Husband  been  blind  twenty  years.  Sober.  Wife  delicate,  but 
earns  a  few  shillings  by  needle-work  and  sitting  up  at  night 
with  sick  people.  This  house  shares  closet  with  another  house. 
Bent  2s.  3^ 

24.  Does  odd  jobs.     Married.     Two  rooms.     One  child.     Husband 

thoroughly  idle  and  unsteady.  Never  in  regular  work.  Wife 
takes  in  washing.  This  house  shares  one  closet  with  three  other 
houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  six  others.     Bent  2s.  8d. 

25.  Widow.     Age  sixty-three.    Two  rooms.    Takes  in  washing ;  most 

industrious  and  hard-working.     Will  not  give  up  work,  though 
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saffering  from  a  taxnonr,  which  should  he  operated  upon  would 
she  oonseHt  Will  not  apply  to  Guardians  for  help  while  she 
can  work.  This  house  shares  one  closet  with  two  other  houses, 
and  one  water4ap  with  six  others.     Bent  2s.  8d. 

26.  Two  spinsters,  sisters.     Two  rooms.     Rooms  dark  and  dreary. 

Professional  cadgers.  One  is  lame,  and  the  other  is  supposed 
to  he  weak-minded.  This  house  shares  one  closet  and  one 
water-tap  with  five  others.     Rent  Is.  6d. 

27.  Wootlchopper.     Married.     One  room.    Parish  relief.     Wife  hlind. 

Mostly  live  on  what  they  can  b^  This  house  ahares  one 
closet  and  one  water-tap  with  two  other  houses.     Rent  28. 

28.  Spinster.     Age  seventy.     One  room.     Parish  relief.     Harmless 

imbecile ;  neighbours  clean  up  for  her.  This  house  shares 
one  closet  and  one  water-tap  with  eleven  other  houses. 
Rent  Is.  Ijd. 

29.  Labourer.     Married.    Age  seventy.     Two  rooms.     House  locked 

up,  windows  broken  and  patched  up  with  paper.  Neighbours 
say  sons  lie  in  bed  most  of  the  day,  and  go  out  with  sisters  at 
night  Bad  case.  This  house  shares  one  closet  with  three 
other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  four  others.     Rent  2s.  6d. 

30.  Odd  jobs.     Age  sixty-five.     One  room.     Formerly  grocer's  assist- 

ant, dismissed  on  account  of  age.  Very  poor,  intelligent,  and 
respectable  ;  room  clean  and  tidy.  This  house  shares  one  closet 
and  one  water-tap  with  three  other  houses.     Rent  2s.  6d. 

31.  Husband    in    asylum.     Four    rooms.     Five    children.     Parish 

reliefl  Very  sad  case.  Five  children  under  thirteen.  Clean 
and  respectable,  but  much  poverty.  Woman  would  like 
work.  This  house  shares  one  closet  with  another  house  and 
one  water-tap  with  three  other  houses.     Rent  3s.  9d. 

32.  Old  man.     Age  eighty.    Two  rooma    Brother  sixty-five  years 

old.  Both  receive  parish  relief.  Untidy  and  filthy  house. 
Floor  of  kitchen  full  of  holes,  and  dangerous  for  old  men. 
This  house  shares  one  closet  with  three  other  houses^  and 
one  water-tap  with  twenty-one  others.     Rent  2s. 

33.  Labourer.      Married.     Four  rooms.      Six   children.     Filthy   to 

extreme.  This  house  shares  one  cloeet  with  another,  and 
one  water-tap  with  five  others^     Rent  3s.  6d. 

34.  Laundress.     Two  rooms.     One  baby.     No  husband.     Unsteady 
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Thia  bouse  shares  one  doeet  and  one  water-tap  with  three 
other  hooeee.     Rent  Se. 

35.  Widow.     Three   rooms.     Three  children.     Parish    relief.     One 

daughter  working.  Before  the  ^ Board"  seven  times  for 
neglecting  to  send  children  to  school  This  house  shares  one 
doeet  with  three  other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  twenty- 
two  others.     Bent  8a  3d. 

36.  Deputy    landlord.      Liring    alone.     Parish   relief^     Sells   '^hot 

peas'*  in  the  streets  at  night.  This  house  shares  one  doset 
with  three  other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  seven  others. 
Bent  free. 

37.  Labourer.      Married.      Four     rooms.      Seven    children    under 

thirteen.  Untidy.  Overcrowded.  Drains  bad  and  house  wants 
disinfecting.     Bent  48.  6d. 

38.  Widow.     Four  rooms.     Five  children.     Woman  chars.     Entrance  ^ 

to  house  very  bad  ;  slaaghter-house  on  each  side.  House  in  bad 
condition.     Bent  3s. 

39.  Labourer.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Out  of  work.    Wife   chars. 

Man  drinks  '^all  he  can  get  hold  of" ;  will  not  work  ;  dirty. 
Rent  2a  9d. 

40.  Gilder.     Married.     Four  rooms.     One  child.     Out  of  work ;  ill. 

Man  was  in  sick  dub,  but  benefit  has  run  out  Wife  chars ; 
is  hard-working,  dean,  and  respectable.  Bdations  help  them. 
Bent  3a  9d. 

41.  Joiner.      Married.      Four    rooms.      Six    children.      Poor   and 

imtidy.  Infant  very  sickly.  Buried  two  children  within  two 
years.  Husband  often  on  short  time ;  reason  given — 
^  Company's  arrangements."  Mother  often  ill,  though  looking 
healthy  and  cheerfuL     Bent  3s.  8|d. 

42.  Chimney-sweep.     Married.     Two   rooma     Five   children   under 

thirteen.  All  deep  in  one  room.  Wife  just  confined.  Man 
in  temporary  employment^  earning  2a  per  day.  House  not 
very  dirty.  Man  brought  up  in  an  Industrial  School,  and  is 
incapable  of  supporting  his  CEunily  decently.  A  bad  workman. 
This  house  shares  one  closet  with  two  other  houses,  and  one 
water-tap  with  three  others.     Bent  2a  9d. 

43.  Widow.   Four  rooms.    One  baby.    Semi-lunatic  family.    Beceives 

Poor  Bdief.  Son,  who  is  the  wage -earner,  is  weak  bodily 
and  mentally.     Ditto  the  daughter.     Nice  house,  but  dirty. 
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48.  per  week  is  received  for  an  iUegitmate  child  being  brought 
up  here.  This  house  sharei  one  closet  with  another  house,  and 
one  water-tap  with  three  other  houses.     Bent  4s. 

44.  Done  no  work  for  yean.  Married.  Age  sixty-five.  Four  rooms. 
Was  a  painter.  Crippled  with  rheumatism.  Sick  club  run 
out  Very  superior  family.  Had  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  the  Savings  Bank  at  one  time ;  all  used  up  now.  Man  does 
house  work  when  able.  Wife  works,  and  son  is  an  apprentice. 
Rent  4s. 

46.  Widow.  Five  rooms.  Keeps  a  little  shop.  Mother  mentally 
deficient ;  one  daughter  quite  deaf,  the  other  nearly  so.  Fairly 
clean.     Bent  4s.  lOd. 

46.  Polisher.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children.     Parish  relief. 

Wife  washes.  Husband  is  an  invalid  and  capable  of  little  work. 
One  child,  cripple.  Man  not  deserving ;  has  spent  all  large 
earnings  on  drink.  Fellow  -  workmen  have  made  several 
collections  for  him.  All  speak  badly  of  him.  Has  written 
begging  letters.     House  very  dirty.     Bent  3s.  lOd. 

47.  Widow.     Two  rooms.     Parish   relief.     Subject  to  bronchitis ; 

house  damp,  and  sometimes  smells  badly.  Takes  lodgers  and 
nurse-children  when  she  can  get  them.  This  house  shares  one 
closet  with  six  other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  twenty 
others.     Bent  2&  7d. 

48.  Spinster.     Age  seventy.     Two  rooms.     Cleans  and  does  odd  jobs. 

Very  poor  and  '*  a  little  foolish  "  ;  not  very  clean.  This  house 
shares  one  closet  with  six  other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with 
twenty  others.     Bent  Is.  2d. 

49.  No  occupation.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Two  children.     Parish 

relied  111  and  incapable.  A  ''charity  man."  Two  little 
girls,  one  consumptive.  The  rooms  are  miserable,  badly  ven- 
tilated, and  damp.  This  house  shares  one  closet  with  six  other 
houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  three  others.     Bent  2s.  8d. 

60.  Husband  in  asylum.     Four  rooms.     Five  children.     Parish  relief 

and  4s.  per  week  from  a  j^nsion  fund.  Clean  and  tidy.  This 
house  shares  one  closet  with  another  house.     Bent  4s. 

61.  Betired   soldier.     Married.     Three   rooms.     One   child.     Parish 

reliefl  HL  Husband,  after  serving  twelve  years  in  India, 
receiving  no  pension.  Dying  of  consumption  ;  poverty-stricken. 
This  house  shares  one  closet  with  another  house.     Rent  4s. 
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The  preceding  pages  tell  of  life  lived  under  the 
pressure  of  chronic  want.  The  families  in  Class  "  A  " 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.  those  who  are 
earning  money,  and  those  who  are  earning  no  money. 
In  the  former  section  there  are  474  families  com- 
prising 1589  persons,  or  an  average  of  3*3  persons 
per  family.  Their  average  weekly  family  earnings, 
including  the  total  earnings  of  all  children,  irre- 
spective of  their  ages,  are  lis.  7d.  made  up  as 
follows : — 


Average  film  contributed  by — 

s. 

d. 

Male  head  of  household     . 

4 

6   =   88-8 

per  cent  of  whole 

income. 

Female     ,,           ,, 

6 

8|=  60-0 

>i 

ii 
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Male  supplementary  earners 
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)) 

it 

II 

Female         ,,              ,, 

7   =     6-0 

n 

it 

II 

Lodgers  for  board  and  lodging 

(the  lodgers  being  considered 

as  members  of  the  family) 

11 

2i=     1-2 

a 
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If 

TotAP   . 
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It 
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The  small  proportion  of  the  average  family  income 
contributed  by  the  male  heads  of  households  is  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  families  in  Class  "A"  in  which 
the  father  is  either  dead  or  unable  to  work  through 
age  or  iUness.  We  also  notice  how  small  are  the 
sums  contributed  by  supplementary  earners ;  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  in 
Class  "  A  "  are  too  young  to  work.  .  If  the  children's 
earnings  were  considerable,  the  family  would  rise  into 

^  The  method  of  arriving  at  these  weekly  earnings  is  described  in 
Chapter  II.  pp.  26-27.  Owing,  however,  to  the  character  and  irregularity 
of  employment  in  Class  *'  A  "  it  is  more  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the 
family  earnings  in  this  than  in  the  other  classes. 
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a  higher  class.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  average 
sum  received  from  lodgers  is  small ;  they  would 
usually  prefer  to  board  with  families  where  the 
standard  of  comfort  is  higher  than  that  prevailing  in 
this  Class. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  income  earned  by 
/  these  474  families  is  totally  inadequate  to  maintain 
them,  even  in  a  state  of  merely  physical  eflSciency. 
Their  weekly  earnings  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
£274  :  11  :  6.  Out  of  this  sum,  £68  :  13  :  4^  is  paid 
for  rent,^  leaving  £205  :  18  :  1^  with  which  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  all  other  necessaries  for 
1589  persons.  This  is  equal  to  2s.  7d.  each  per  week, 
or  less  than  4^d.  per  day. 

The  poverty  of  the  Class  is  rendered  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  would  cost  £227 :  15  :  8  to 
provide  food  alone  for  these  people  for  one  week, 
according  to  the  diet  allowed  to  paupers  in  York 
Workhouse,  calculating  the  cost  at  contract  prices. 
The  total  earnings  of  these  474  families  is  thus  shown 
.,  to  fall  short  by  £21 :  17  :  6^  of  the  sum  required  to 
provide  for  food  cUone  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion other  necessary  expenditure  such  as  that  on 
clothes  and  fuel.* 

^  The  average  sum  paid  for  rent  by  these  474  families  is  28.  l<H<i>,  which 
is  equal  to  25*1  per  cent  of  their  total  income. 

*  In  addition  to  the  iuoome  referred  to  above,  the  official  records  show  that 
175  of  these  families  are  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  to  the  amount  of  £35 : 5 : 6, 
or  an  average  of  about  48.  per  household,  but  even  if  this  sum  be  added  to  the 
earnings  there  is  still  only  a  surplus  of  £13 : 7  :  11}  to  provide  necessary  coal, 
clothing,  and  all  other  hoasehold  sundries  for  474  families.  Had  the  cost  of 
the  food  been  calculated  at  retail  prices  instead  of  at  the  contract  prices  paid 
by  the  Guardians,  much  of  this  surplus  even  would  disappear. 
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In  Section  2  (families  earning  no  money)  there 
are  182  families  comprising  368  persons.  It  is 
possible  that  small  sums  may  occasionally  be  earned 
by  some  of  these  by  knitting,  sewing,  etc.,  but  where 
such  sources  of  income  are  known  to  be  at  all  regular, 
the  families  have  been  included  in  Section  1.  35 
persons  are  in  almshouses;  the  remaining  147 
families,  comprising  329  persons,  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  public  and  private  charity.  They  are 
all  in  receipt  of  parish  relie£  The  total  amount  thus 
received  weekly  by  these  147  families  is  £29,  or  an 
average  of  3s.  lljd.  per  family,  or  Is.  9d.  for  each 
person,  a  sum  which  is  obviously  insufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  These  families  pay  weekly  for  rent  a 
sum  of  £16  :  lis.,  and  to  feed  them  upon  a  workhouse 
diet  calculated  at  contract  prices  would  cost  £51:0:10. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  total  sum  paid  in  parish 
relief  falls  short  of  the  amoimt  required  for  rent  and 
food  alone  by  £38:11:4.  This  deficiency  is  met 
partly  by  private  charity  and  partiy  by  starvation.  / 
^e  LaneW  poritioo  of  L  aW  two  Saction. 
of  Class  '*  A  "  is  perhaps  made  clearer  by  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 
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Statbmxmt  of  Weekly  Income  and  Expenditube  of  474  Families 

IK  Section  1.    (IEabnino  Wages.) 


Ijkxmcb. 

BXPEVDITURE. 
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Statement  of  Weekly  Income  and  Expenditure  of  147  Families 

IN  Section  2.    (Earning  NO  Wages.) 


IMOOMK. 

BXPSHDITUEK. 
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£      t. 
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The  poverty  of  the  members  of  Class  "A"  is 
indeed  such  that  probably  the  bulk  of  them  would 
be  driven  into  the  workhouse,  were  it  not  that  their 
meagre  earnings  are  eked  out  by  charity,  either  public 
or  private. 
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Families  which  are,  from  any  cause,  in  particu-  v^  ^ 
larly  hard  straits,  are  often  helped  by  those  in  circum- 
stances but  little  better  than  their  own.  There  is 
much  of  this  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  very 
poor.  In  cases  of  illness  neighbours  will  almost 
always  come  in  and  render  assistance,  by  cleaning 
the  house,  nursing,  and  often  bringing  some  little 
delicacy  which  they  think  the  patient  would  "  fency." 
In  some  districts  also  it  is  a  conmion  practice,  on  the 
death  of  a  child,  for  one  of  the  neighbours  to  go  roimd 
the  neighbourhood  to  collect  coppers  towards  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  the  funeral. 

\ Members  of  Class  "A"  do  not  live  in  any  one  \y^ 
particular  district,  but  are  found  scattered  almost  all 
over  the  working-class  parts  of  the  city.  Wherever 
a  house  or  room  is  to  be  had  for  a  low  rental,  either 
on  accoimt  of  dilapidation  or  dampness,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  it  is  eagerly  taken  by  a  member  of  this 
Class.)  Many  of  these  houses  and  rooms,  hidden  away 
in  dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  indeed  miserable 
dwellings.  Some  of  them  have  been  closed  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority  since  this  inquiry  was  made,  but 
imless  equally  cheap  as  well  as  more  sanitary  accom- 
modation can  be  provided  elsewhere,  such  action  wiU 
be  of  doubtful  benefit  to  those  displaced. 

As  already  stated,  the  food  of  these  poor  people  is 
totally  inadequate.  In  Chapter  VIII.*  detailed  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  diet  of  two  famiUes 
in  Class  "A."     A  glance   at  these  will   show   how 

1  Bndgets  1  and  4,  pp.  268  and  271. 
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monotonous  it  is.  consisting  largely  of  a  dreary  sue- 
cession  of  bread,  dripping,  and  tea ;  bread  and  butter 
and  tea ;  bacon,  bread,  and  coffee,  with  only  a  little 
batcher  s  meat,  and  none  of  the  extras  and  but  little 
of  the  variety  which  serves  to  make  meals  interesting 
and  appetising. 

A  woman,  now  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances, 
told  one  of  my  investigators  something  of  the  struggle 
which  she  had  gone  through  during  the  years  when 
her  husband  was  earning  only  17s.  a  week.  To  make 
both  ends  meet  with  that  sum  for  a  laige  family  of 
children  was  no  easy  matter.  Each  week,  she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  received  the  17s.  she  put  aside  the 
money  required  for  rent,  and  then  planned  out 
exactly  how  she  could  spend  the  remainder  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  family  never  had  a  joint  of 
meat,  but  occasionally  she  managed  to  afford  6d.  for 
a  sheep's  head  or  to  buy  6d.  worth  of  "  meat  pieces." 
At  the  birth  of  a  child  she  employed  a  woman  for  a 
week  to  nurse  her,  to  whom  she  gave  5s.  and  her 
board.  As  soon  as  she  knew  that  a  child  was  coming 
she  began  saving  odd  coppers  until  the  5s.  was 
collected,  and  ^  so  she  was  always  able  to  pay  the 
woman  before  she  left  the  house.  During  the  time 
she  was  nursing  her  children  she  lived  chiefly  upon 
bread  and  tea.  Who  can  wonder  that  some  of  her 
y  children  died  during  their  first  year? 

The  clothing  of  Class  '^  A "  is  often  as  inadequate 
as  the  food;  this  is  notably  the  case  amongst  the 
uncomplaining  poor,  who  receive  few  gifts  of  clothing, 
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their  clean  and  tidy  appearance  not  suggesting  that 
although  the  exterior  garments  are  tidy,  the  under  »^ 
garments  are  totally  inadequate  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  further  facts  to  illustrate 
the  depth  of  poverty  which  prevails  in  this  Class,  but 
those  already  given  make  it  clear  that  after  full  allow- 
ance  has  been  made  for  public  and  private  charity, 
the  people  in  Class  "A"  are  chronically  ill-housed, 
ill*clothed,  and  underfed.  Let  us  now  see  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  immediate  causes  of  their  poverty. 

If  we  make  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  Class  '^  A  " 
we  find  it  is  composed  as  follows  : — 


Condition  and  Number  of  Heftdt 
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26 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  the  case  of  1295  persons,^ 
or   almost    exactly  two -thirds   of   the    whole,    the 
immediate  cause  of  poverty  is  the  removal  of  the 
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wage-earner  by  death  or  desertion,  or  the  inability 
to  earn  wages  through  iUness  or  old  age.  \  Economic 
causes,  i.e.  lack  of  work  or  lowness  of  wage, 
account  for  the  poverty  of  418  persons,  or  about 
21  per  cent  of  the  whole  class.  The  remainder  of 
Class  ''A''  consists  of  casual  labourers  and  families 
who  would  have  been  in  Class  "B"  had  there  not 
been  more  than  four  children. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  sixty-six 
families,  comprising  247  persons,  the  wage-earner  is 
in  regular  work,  but  earning  less  than  1 8s.  per  week. 
As  the  wages  paid  in  York  for  unskilled  labour  are 
not  as  a  rule  under  18s.,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
these  men  are  in  some  way  "  unfit."  Such  men  have 
at  all  times  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  paid  work, 
and  they  are  the  first  to  lose  their  situations  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  slackness  of  trade.  At  the  time  when 
this  inquiry  was  being  made  trade  was  good,  and 
probably  the  proportion  of  "unfit"  workmen  who 
were  in  work  was  above  the  average.  The  position 
of  these  workmen  is  one  of  peculiar  hopelessness. 
KTheir  unfitness  means  low  wages,  low  wages  means 
insufficient  food,  insufficient  food  unfitness  for  labour, 
so  that  the  vicious  circle  is  complete.  The  children 
of  such  parents  have  to  share  their  privations,  and 
even  if  healthy  when  born,  the  lack  of  sufficient  food 
soon  tells  upon  them.  Thus  they  often  grow  up 
weak  and  diseased,  and  so  tend  to  perpetuate  the  race 
of  the  "  unfit."  '^ 

^  Evidence  in  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII.,  p.  209. 
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Few  people  spend  all  their  days  in  Class  "  A."  It 
is  nevertheless  a  class  into  which  the  poor  are  at  any 
time  liable  to  sink  should  misfortune  overtake  them, 
such  as  continued  lack  of  work,  or  the  death  or  illness 
of  the  chief  wage-earner.  The  families  who  are  in  it 
because  the  wage-earner  is  out  of  work  will  rise  above 
it  when  work  is  found,  unless  physique  and  morale 
have  been  ruined  by  the  period  of  economic  stress. 
Many  families  too  will  rise  above  it  when  the  children 
begin  to  earn  money.  But  the  old  people,  who  have 
no  children  growing  up,  must  remain  in  the  class 
until  they  die,  or  enter  the  workhouse. 

Life  in  Class  "  B  " 

Income  18&  and  under  21&  weekly  for  a  moderate  family.^ 

Total  number  of  persons  in  Class  4492  ^ 

Percentage  of  the  working-class  population  9*6 

Percentage  of  the  total  population     ...  5*9 

Number  of  families 983 

Average  size  of  family 4*56 

Average  family  earnings 19s.  9(1.^ 

Average  rent                    3s.  7^ 

The  foDowing  typical  cases,  taken  from  the  in- 
vestigators' notebooks,  will  give   some  idea  of  the 

^  i.e.  for  a  family  with  from  two  to  four  children.  Where  the  number  of 
children  is  less  than  two,  the  family  has  been  placed  in  Class  "G  "  ;  if  more 
than  four  it  has  been  placed  in  Class  "A." 

*  193  of  these  persons  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  working  out 
either  the  average  wage  or  the  average  size  of  family,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  their  wages  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  They  are  all  living  in 
Common  Lodging-Houses  and  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood,  often  tramping 
from  one  town  to  another. 

'  This  sum  includes  the  total  earnings  of  all  the  children. 
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kind  of  life  lived  by  people  in  Class  "B."    The 
addresses  of  the  houses  are  omitted. 

No.      AoE. 

1  Labourer  (casual).     Married.    Four  rooma.     Que  daughter 

at  confectionery  works.  Steady,  but  daughter  not  so. 
Rent  3s.  9d. 

2  Gardener.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Four  children,  school 

age  or  under.  One  daughter  is  a  nurse  girl ;  goes  for 
days  only,  and  sleeps  at  home.     Rent  38.  9d. 

3  Widow,   works  at  glass  works.     Four  rooms.     Son  idle, 

does  not  work*  Nephew  (casual  labourer)  and  niece  (at 
confectionery  works)  are  also  living  in  the  house. 
Rent  3s.  9d. 

4  Widow,  chars    and    has    a    lodger.     Four    rooms.     Four 

children.  Two  step-children  at  school,  and  two  babies. 
Very  clean  and  steady.     Rent  4s.  3d. 

5  60     Labourer.     Married.     Four     rooms.     Two     daughters    at 

confectionery  works.  Very  steady  and  respectable. 
Father  has  cancer  in  his  lip.     Rent  3s.  6d. 

6  Hawker    and    odd   jobs.     Married.     Two    rooms.     Three 

children,  school  age  or  under.  Wife  employed  in  glass 
works.     Children  tidy.     Man  respectable.     Rent  2s.  6d. 

7  37     Bricklayer's    labourer.      Married.      Three    rooms.      Four 

children,  school  age  or  under.     Untidy.     Rent  2s.  8d. 

8  30     Labourer.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Three  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Dirty  house,  smells  badly ;  wants 
disinfecting.     Rent  2&  6d. 

9  Butcher.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Three  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Sober  and  industrious,  home  clean  and 
comfortable.  Work  steady.  Formerly  in  business 
for  himself^  but  trade  was  not  good.     Rent  4a 

10  Widow.      Takes      lodger.      Four      rooms.      Respectable, 

clean  and  tidy  house.  Only  daughter,  a  child  six  years 
old,  died  the  day  before  this  inquiry  was  made.  Rent 
4a 

1 1  Porter  at  a  shop.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children, 
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school  age  or  under.  Sober  and  industrious.  Home 
not  very  clean  or  comfortable.     Work  steady.     Rent  4s. 

12  Tailor.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Six  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Apparently  very  steady  and  industrious. 
Home  fairly  clean  and  comfortable.  Landlord  has 
warned  them  to  'Uook  out  for  another  house,''  as  he 
objects  to  so  many  children.     Rent  4s. 

13  Labourer.     Married.     One   room.     Three   children,  school 

age  or  under.  Shares  one  closet  with  five  other  houses^ 
and  one  water-tap  with  twenty-four  houses.     Rent  Is.  '6d. 

14  50     Widow,  works  in  the  fields.     One  room.     Daughter  also 

works  in  the  fields  One  closet  shared  with  five  other 
houses,  and  one  water-tap  with  twenty-four  other  houses. 
Rent  Is.  6d. 

15  35     Rag- dealer.     One   room.     These  people  are  not  married; 

woman  has  taken  the  house  in  her  name.  One  closet 
shared  with  five  other  houses,  and  one  water-tap  with 
twenty-four  other  houses.     Rent  Is.  6d. 

16  26     Bricklayer's  labourer.     Manied.     Two  rooms.     One  child, 

school  age  or  under.  Two  houses  share  one  closet. 
The  water-tap  here  is  in  a  bad  position,  and  in  conse- 
(juence  of  this  the  walls  are  very  damp  and  unhealthy. 
Rent  Is.  6d. 

17  50     Labourer.     Married.     Two  rooms.     One  child,  school  age    / 

or  under.  Wife  worse  for  drink,  **  house  lost  in  dirt" 
Two  houses  share  one  closet.  The  closets  in  this  yard 
are  blocked  with  refuse,  and  lower  part  of  yard  is  under 
water.     Bad  smells  here.     Rent  Is.  6d. 

18  36     Drover.     Married.     Two    rooms.     Three    children,   school 

age  or  under.  Wife  works  in  the  fields,  and  drinks. 
House  filthy.  Six  houses  share  one  water-tap  and  three 
houses  share  one  closet     Rent  28. 

19  50     Gardener.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Twelve  houses  in  this 

yard,  and  one  water-tap  serves  for  the  whole  number. 
There  are  two  closets  for  the  twelve  houses.  The 
tenants  living  in  these  twelve  houses  complain  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  closet  accommodation  and  water 
supply.     Rent  Is.  9d. 

E 
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20  45     Carter.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Six  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Untidy  and  overcrowded.  House  shares  one 
water-tap  with  eleven  others.  Three  houses  share  one 
closet    Rent  28.  6d. 

21  Bootmaker.     Married.     Five  rooms.    Four  children,  school 

age  or-  under.  Soher  and  industrious,  work  steady, 
house  dean.    Bent  4s.  6d. 

22  49     Widow.     Four  rooms.    Two  children,  school  age  or  under. 

One  lodger.  Widow  has  suffered  from  a  weak  heart,  hut 
is  recovering.     Rent  4s. 

23  Charwoman.     Four  rooms.     Living  apart  from  husband. 

Qoes  out  to  work.     Rent  48. 

24  40     Bricklayer's     labourer.       Married.       Two    rooms.       Five 

children,  school  age  or  under.  Slovenly  wife,  children 
and  house  dirty.  Twelve  houses  in  this  yard.  Two 
water-taps  for  the  whole  number  of  houses,  and  four 
closets.     Rent  2s.  3d. 

25  30     Labourer.     Married.     Four    rooms.      Six    children.     One 

female  lodger,  works  at  confectionery  works.  The  six 
children  are  under  seven  years  of  age.  House  very 
untidy,  children  dirty.  Five  houses  share  one  yard 
and  water-tap.     Rent  3s.  6d. 

26  35     Widow.     Two  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age  or  under. 

Chars,  and  has  a  lodger.  Both  the  mother  and  children 
were  under  the  influence  of  drink  when  I  called.  House 
dirty.  Two  houses  share  the  same  yard,  water-tap,  and 
closet     Rent  2s.  3d. 

27  45     Labourer.     Married.     Four    rooms.     Six   children,  school 

age  or  under.  One  son  just  beginning  to  work.  House 
dirty  and  children  untidy.     Rent  48. 

28  30     Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Three  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Two  houses  join  at  one  yard,  but  six 
houses  join  at  the  same  water-tap.  The  water-tap  is 
quite  100  yards  away  from  this  house.     Rent  3s. 

29  38     Labourer.     Married.     Three  rooms.     Six  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Wife  used  to  go  out  to  work,  but  cannot 
do    so    now.     House    clean,    but    damp    and    almost 
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uninliabitable.  There  are  eleven  houses  in  this  yard, 
and  three  houses  join  at  one  closet     Rent  38. 

30  45     Widow.      Two  rooms.      One  child,  school  age  or  under. 

Has  one  lodger,  and  takes  in  washing.  Shares  one 
water-tap  with  four  other  houses,  and  a  closet  with  one 
other  house.     Drains  smell  very  bad  here.     Rent  2s.  8d. 

31  25     Bricklayer's    labourer.      Married.      Two   rooms.      Three  ^ 

children,  school  age  or  under.  The  stench  here  is 
abominable.  The  grating  of  the  street  drain  is  1^  yards 
from  the  house  door,  and  is  blocked  up.  There  are 
twenty-three  houses  in  this  yard,  and  only  one  water- 
tap  for  the  whole  number.  Four  houses  join  at  one 
closet.  There  is  one  ashpit  for  this  yard  ;  it  is  full  to 
the  top,  and  slime  nmning  down  the  walls.  Rent 
2s.  dd. 

32  60     Bricklayer's   labourer.      Married.      Two    rooms.      Three 

children,  school  age  or  under.     Young  wife.     Both  man 
and  wife  drunk,  children  dirty.     Sanitation  as  Na  31 
Rent  2s.  3d. 

33  36     Field  labourer.     Married.     Two   rooms.      Two  children, 

school  age  or  under.  Very  dirty  and  untidy.  Seven 
houses  in  this  yard,  and  one  water-tap.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  two  closets,  but  one  of  these  is  blocked 
with  deposit  and  filth,  and  has  been  unusable  for  some 
time  ;  the  stench  is  unbearable.     Rent  2s.  3d. 

34  50     Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  This  house  has  an  earth  closet ;  when  it 
is  emptied  the  night  soil  has  to  be  removed  through  the 
house.  There  are  great  complaints  about  this  state  of 
things.     Rent  3s.  6d. 

35  25     Bricklayer's    labourer.      Married.       Two    rooms.      Wife 

chronically  sick,  ought  to  be  in  workhouse  infirmary. 
There  are  ten  houses  in  this  yard,  and  only  one  water- 
tap.     Three  houses  share  one  earth  closet 

36  46     Deal-carrier.      Married.      Three   rooms.      Five   children, 

school  age  or  under.  Work  precarious.  Son  (seventeen), 
moulder's  labourer.  Daughter  (fifteen),  confectionery 
works.  House  tidy,  but  drains  from  closets  choked  up. 
Rent  3s. 
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37  48     Widow.     Does   washing.     Two   rooms.     Very   respectable. 

Ten  houses  in  this  yard  share  two  water-taps  and  three 
closets.     Rent  28.  3d. 

38  60     Widow.      Sells    quack    medicines.       One    room.       Tidy. 

Shares  one  water-tap  and  three  closets  with  nine  other 
houses.     Rent  Is.  6d. 

39  45     Labourer.     Married.     Two   rooms.     Two   children,  school 

age  or  under.  Wife  chars.  House  and  children  filthy. 
There  are  sixteen  houses  in  this  yard.  Twenty-two 
houses  share  one  water-tap,  and  four  houses  join  at  one 
water-closet     Rent  2s. 

40  Employed  in  a  public  institution.     Married.     Five  rooms. 

Five  children,  school  age  or  under.  One  son  (fifteen) 
in  a  factory.  Steady  and  industrious.  Father  was  a 
coachman,  but  unable  to  find  employment  was  glad  to 
accept  present  position.  All  the  family  pale  and 
delicate-looking,  probably  owing  to  unhealthy  house. 
House  very  dark  and  awkwardly  arranged.  All  the 
rooms  are  small  and  damp,  two  being  so  damp  they 
cannot  be  used.     Rent  4s. 

41  Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Home  fairly  clean,  work  good.  Little 
girl  just  recovering  from  pleurisy,  and  doctor  advises 
removal  to  a  more  healthy  locality.     Rent  3s.  6d. 

42  Widow.     Takes    in   washing.     Four    rooms.      Ojie   child, 

school  age  or  under.  Sober  and  industrious.  Home 
very  clean  and  comfortable.  Been  a  widow  two  years. 
Earns  sufficient  by  washing  to  keep  herself  and  boy. 
Rent  4s. 

43  Labourer.     Married.     Four   rooms.     Two   children,  school 

age  or  under.  Not  sober.  Home  poor  and  cheerless. 
Wife's  mother  lives  with  them.  The  closet  and  pantry 
adjoin.     Rent  4s.  6d. 

44  45     Hawker.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Very  dirty,  and  signs  of 

intemperance.  Six  houses  in  this  yard,  and  one  water- 
tap.     Three  houses  share  one  closet     Rent  2s.  6d. 

45  35     Labourer.     Married.     Three  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.     Untidy.     Earth  closet  smells  very  bad. 
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When  emptied,  night  soil  has  to  be  carried  through 
house.     Rent  Ss.  9d. 

46  Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Three  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Has  great  trouble.  Two  children  have 
died,  and  constant  illness  in  the  house.  Very  poor. 
Rent  48.  6d. 

47  53     Spinster.     One  room.     Has  a  little  money  ;  goes  out  sewing 

and  nursing.  There  are  twenty-one  houses  in  this  yard 
and  one  water-tap  supplies  the  whole  number.  Seven 
houses  share  one  closet.     Rent  Is.  7d. 

48  48     Qeneral   dealer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Four   children, 

school  age  or  under.  Poor  business,  perhaps  owing  to 
bad  management  This  house  is  very  dirty,  and  youngest 
child  always  ill.     Rent  4s.  6d. 

49  Old    Organ -tuner  and   repairer.     Married.  « Five   rooms.     Not 

doing  as  well  as  he  used  to  do ;  perhaps  this  is  due  to  age. 
House  clean.     Rent  5s.  9d. 

50  Labourer.     Married.     Two   rooms.     Five   children,  school 

age  or  under.  Wife  goes  out  to  work  sometimes. 
Husband  not  quite  steady.  Wife  looks  delicate  and 
respectable.  One  boy  sent  to  a  truant  schooL  House 
fairly  clean.  Fifteen  houses  in  yard  and  only  one  water- 
tap.     Three  houses  share  one  closet     Rent  2s.  6d. 

51  Labourer.     Married.     Three  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  A  bad  lazy  lot  Man  drinks.  Woman 
begs  whenever  she  has  an  excuse.     Rent  3s.  9d. 

52  Monthly  nurse.     One  room.     The  last  three  tenants  have 

been  "carried  out"  (i.e.  died).  The  ashpit  and  closets 
belonging  to  four  other  houses  adjoin  the  back  wall  of 
the  house,  and  rats  and  other  vermin  are  common. 
Rent  Is.  6d. 

Class  "  B  "  consists  chiefly  of  unskilled  labourers 
and  their  families,  and  although  their  standard  of  living 
is  a  degree  better  than  that  of  Class  "A,"  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  large  amount  of  poverty  among  them. 

The  average  size  of  family  in  the  class  is  4 '56,  and 
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their  average  weekly  earnings,  including  the  total 
earnings  of  all  the  children,  irrespective  of  their  ages, 
are  19s.  9d,,^  made  up  as  follows : — 

Average  sum  contributed  by —  s.   d.       Per  cent. 

^^^Male  head  of  household  15  1    =  76 '4 

Female       „           „ 2  7i=  13-8 

Male  aupplementary  earners  0  8^=  3*5 

Female         ,,                 ,,             ....  0  9   =     3*8 
Lodgers  for  board  and  lodging  (the  lodgers  being 

considered  as  members  of  the  family)       .         .  0  7^=     8*0 

Total  19  9   =100*0 


The  comparatively  small  proportion  of  this  average 
income  contributed  by  children  is  due,  as  in  Class 
"  A,"  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  in  this 
class  are  not  working.  Families  where  the  wages 
earned  by  children  are  considerable  will  chiefly  be 
found  in  Class  "D."  Here,  as  in  Class  "A,"  the 
average  sum  received  from  lodgers  is  small,  as  they 
usually  prefer  to  board  in  families  where  the  standard 
of  comfort  is  higher  than  obtains  in  Class  "  B." 

Practically  the  whole  of  this  class  are  living  either 
in  a  state  of  actual  poverty,*  or  so  near  to  that  state 
that  they  arc  liable  to  sink  into  it  at  any  moment. 
They  live  constantly  from  hand  to  mouth.  So  long 
as  the  wage-earner  is  in  work  the  family  manages  to 
get  along,  but  a  week's  illness  or  lack  of  work  means 
short  rations,  or  running  into  debt,  or  more  often 
both  of  these.     Extraordinary  expenditure,  such  as 

^  The  method  of  arriving  at  these  weekly  earnings  is  described  in  Chap. 
II.  pp.  26-27. 

'  By  this  is  meant  that  their  total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  supply 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physicid 
health. 
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the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  is  met  by 
reducing  the  sum  spent  on  food.^  As  a  rule,  in  such 
cases  it  is  the  wife  and  sometimes  the  children  who 
have  to  forego  a  portion  of  their  food — the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  wage -earner  is 
recognised,  and  he  obtains  his  ordinary  share.  ^ 

"  If  there's  any  think  extra  to  buy,  such  as  a  pair 
of  boots  for  one  of  the  cliildren,"  a  woman  in  Class 
"B"  told  one  of  my  investigators,  "me  and  the 
children  goes  without  dinner — or  mebbe  only  'as  a  cup 
o'  tea  and  a  bit  o'  bread,  but  Jim  (her  husband)  oilers 
takes  'is  dinner  to  work,  and  I  give  it  'im  as  usual ; 
'e  never  knows  we  go  without,  and  I  never  tells  'im." 

Another  woman  in  Class  "  B,"  whom  we  will  call 
Mrs.  Smith,  an  excellent  housewife,  with  a  steady 
husband  and  three  children  at  home,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  how  she  managed.  Her  house  is 
scrupulously  clean  and  tidy.  Mr.  Smith  is  in  regular 
work  and  earns  20s.  per  week.  He  keeps  2s.  a  week 
for  himself,  and  hands  over  18s.  to  his  wife.  Out 
of  his  two  shillings  Mr.  Smith  spends  Id.  per  day 
on  beer,  3d.  a  week  on  tobacco,  puts  3d.  into  the 
children's  savings-box,  and  clothes  himself  out  of  the 
remainder.  One  new  dress,  Mrs.  Smith  tells  us,  will 
last  for  years.  For  everyday  wear  she  buys  some 
old  dress  at  a  jumble  sale  for  a  few  shillings.  Old 
garments,  cast  oflf  by  some  wealthier  family,  are  some- 
times bought  from  the  ragman  for  a  few  coppers ;  or 

^  This  statement  applies  to  the  minority  of  families  in  Class  ''  B."  When, 
howerer,  the  family  income  is  as  much  as  20s.,  and  there  are  not  more  than 
two  children,  there  will  be  a  slight  margin  for  *' extraordinary  expenditure." 
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perhaps  they  are  not  paid  for  in  cash,  but  some  older 
rags  and  a  few  bones  are  given  in  exchange  for  them. 
Garments  so  purchased  are  carefully  taken  to  pieces, 
washed,  and  made  up  into  clothes  for  the  children. 
Mrs.  Smith  said  that  she  once  bought  a  pair  of  old 
curtains  from  the  ragman  for  3d.  She  cut  out  the 
worn  parts  and  then  made  curtaius  and  short  blinds 
from  the  remainder  sufficient  for  all  the  windows 
in  her  house.  She  regularly  pays  6d.  a  week  for 
sick  clubs,  4d.  for  life  insurance,  and  3d.  per  week 
into  the  clothing  club  held  in  connection  with  her 
church.  On  being  requested  to  do  so,  she  kept 
detailed  accounts  of  her  total  income  and  expenditure 
during  two  months. 

Her  18  s.  is  usually  spent  as  follows  : — 


11.      d 

Food  (five  persons)  .... 

11   0 

Bent      ...... 

3   2 

Coal  and  light          .... 

2   0 

Soap,  eta        ..... 

0   5 

Sick  club        ..... 

0   6 

Life  insurance           .... 

0   4 

Clothing  club            .... 

0   3 

17  8 

In  addition  to  this    sum  Mr.  Smith 

keeps  2s.  per  week  for  his  personal 

expenditure         .... 

2   0 

If  this  sum  is  included  the 
average  weekly  total  is  brought 
up  to 


19   8 
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It  was  obvious  that  with  such  a  normal  ex- 
penditure there  was  no  appreciable  sum  available  for 
"  extras."  "  Then  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Smith,"  my 
investigator  asked,  "when  you  have  to  meet  any 
extraordinary  expenditure,  such  as  a  new  dress,  or  a 
pair  of  boots  ?  "  "  Well,  as  a  rule,"  was  the  answer, 
"  we  'ave  to  get  it  out  of  the  food  money  and  go  short ; 
but  I  never  let  Smith  suflfer — 'e  'as  to  go  to  work,  and 
must  be  kept  up,  yer  know!  And  then  Smith  'as 
oilers  been  very  good  to  me.  When  I  want  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  or  anythink,  'e  'elps  me  out  of  'is  pocket 
money,  and  we  haven't  to  pinch  the  food  so  much." 

Here,  then,  is  a  family  where  the  husband  is  in 
regular  work  and  is  absolutely  steady,  where  the  rent 
is  less  than  the  average  for  the  class,  and  the  wife  is 
an  exceptionally  clever  and  economical  housekeeper, 
and  yet  every  extra  must  be  bought  out  of  the  food 
money.  This  at  its  normal  level  is  4s.  5d.  per  week 
below  the  sum  which  would  be  required  to  provide 
such  a  family  with  the  diet  supplied  to  able-bodied 
paupers  in  York  Workhouse.^  This  illustration  (fuller 
particulars  of  which  are  given  on  page  272)  serves  to 
show  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  made  out  of 
a  pound  a  week,  with  clever  management.  Under 
average  management  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
families  in  Class  "B"  will  be  distinctly  below  that 
which  is  here  described. 

^  Repeated  inquiries  from  women  in  this  class,  as  to  how  they  met 
expenditure  for  household  replacements  or  for  any  other  special  purposes, 
always  drew  forth  a  reply  to  the  same  effect,  namely,  ''We  haye  to  get  it 
out  of  the  food  money  and  go  short." 
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There  is  more  drinking  in  Class  "  B "  than  in 
Class  "A,"  but  this  does  not  imply  a  lower  moral 
standard.  People  in  Class  "A"  are  for  the  most 
part  so  absolutely  destitute  that  they  could  not  get 
much  drink  even  if  they  wished.  And  in  Class  "  B," 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  money  for  drink  can  only 
be  found,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  foregoing 
some  other  expenditure  which  is  necessar}'^  for  main- 
taining the  family  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

The  families  belonging  to  Class  "B"  are  distributed 
all  over  the  working-class  districts  of  the  city.  They 
inhabit,  as  a  rule,  the  cheapest  houses  they  can  obtain, 
excepting  the  very  cheap  and  dilapidated  houses 
occupied  by  Class  "A."  Their  houses  seldom  have 
more  than  two  bedrooms,  the  total  number  of  rooms 
usually  varying  from  two  to  four.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  overcrowded,^  and  a  large  proportion 
are  old  and  without  modem  sanitary  conveniences. 
Often  there  is  no  scullery,  and  the  pantry  consists  of 
an  unventilated  cupboard  under  the  stairs  leading 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  bedroom.  In  many  cases  the 
water-tap  and  privy  have  to  be  shared  with  several 
other  houses. - 

The  average  sum  paid  for  rent  by  families  in  this 
class  is  3s.  7^.,  which  is  equal  to  18*4  per  cent  of 
the  average  family  income. 

Not  a  few  of  the  houses  occupied  by  Class  "  B " 
are  to  be   found  in  the  slum  districts.     It  is  to  be 

'  That  is,  contain  more  than  two  persons  to  each  living  room. 
^  A  detailed  account  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  York  will 
be  found  in  Chap.  VI. 
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regretted  that  families  with  small  incomes  are  often 
unable  to  obtain  houses  at  low  rentals  in  respectable 
neighbourhoods,  and  are  consequently  driven  to  take 
houses  in  the  slums ;  in  not  a  few  such  cases  respect-^ 
able  families  have  given  way  to  the  influences  of  their 
surroundings  and  have  sunk  to  the  low  moral  level 
of  their  neighbours. 

\The  pawnshop  often  plays  an  important  part  in  ^ 
the  lives  of  the  people  in  Class  "B,"\but  especially 
is  this  true  of  those  who  live  in  the  slums,  where 
the  stream  of  people  coming  to  the  pawnshop 
on  Monday  morning  is  a  characteristic  sight.  The 
children  are  sent  oflf  with  the  weekly  bundle  early  on 
that  day,  and  a  number  of  them  may  sometimes  be 
seen  sitting  on  the  steps  outside  the  pawnshop  door 
waiting  for  it  to  open.  Once  the  habit  of  pawning 
has  been  formed,  it  is  difl&cult  to  break.  Some  v^ 
families  pawn  their  Sunday  clothes  regularly  every 
Monday,  and  redeem  them  as  regularly  on  the 
following  Saturday  night  when  the  week's  wages  have 
been  received. 

Many  of  those  now  in  Class  "  B  "  will  rise  into  a  ^ 
higher  class  as  soon  as  the  children  begin  to  earn 
money,  possibly  to  sink  back  again,  however,  when 
their  children  marry  and  leave  home. 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  earnings  of  the    ^ 
children  in  the  families  of  the  poor  reminds  us  how 
great  must  be  the  temptation  to  take  children  away 
from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in  order 
that  they  may  begin  to  earn.     The  temptation  is  also 
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great  to  put  them  to  some  labouring  work  where  they 
can  soon  earn  from  five  to  eight  shillings  weekly 
rather  than  to  apprentice  them  to  a  trade  in  which 
they  will  receive  but  low  wages  until  they  have 
served  their  time. 

There  are  many  persons  in  Class  "B"  whose 
natural  ability  and  moral  qualities  would  fit  them  to 
occupy  higher  positions  in  the  industrial  world  were 
they  not  prevented  by  lack  of  education.* 


Life  in  Class  "C" 

Iiicoiae  2U.  and  under  30&  weekly  for  a  moderate  famUy^-^ 


Total  number  of  persons  in 

Class     . 

15,710 

Percentage  of  the  working-class  population 

33-6 

Percentage  of  the  total  population  . 

^     20-7 

Number  of  families 

•                  •                  •                  • 

3822 

Average  size  of  families  . 

•                  •                  •                  • 

4-11 

Average  family  earnings 

•                  •                  •                 • 

268.  7(1.« 

Average  rent 

•                  •                  •                  • 

4s.  4d. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  describe  this  class  in  great 
detail.  The  margin  of  income  in  the  class  is  a  wide 
one.  The  condition  of  the  faniilies  with  incomes  only 
a  little  over  21s.  can  be  gathered  from  the  description 
just  given  of  life  in  Class  "B  " ;  the  slight  increase  of 
income  would  allow  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  extras 
without  cutting  down  the  food  money.  There  is, 
however,    evidence    (dealt    with    in    the    following 

^  In  this  connection  see  ]).  7i. 

*''  That  is,  for  a  family  with  from  two  to  four  children. 

^  This  sum  inclades  the  earnings  of  all  the  children,  irrespeotive  of  their 
ages.  Eighty-fonr  families  refused  to  give  detailed  information  regarding  their 
occupations  and  they  have  therefore  not  heen  included  in  this  average  figure. 
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chapter)  that  not  a  few  of  those  in  this  class  are 
living  in  a  state  of  poverty.^  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  whose  incomes  approach  30s.  are  living 
under  conditions  but  little  inferior  to  those  obtaining 
in  Class  "  D." 

The  following  typical  cases  taken  from  the 
investigators'  notebooks  will  help  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  conditions  of  life  in  Class  "  C."  The  addresses  of 
the  houses  are  omitted. 

No.    Aoc 

1  Tailor.     Married.     One  room.     Works  at  home.     Both  he 

and  his  wife  drink.  Four  houses  share  one  water-tap 
and  one  closet     Rent  28. 

2  Watchman.     Married.      Four   rooms.      One   child,    school 

age  or  iinder.  Steady  man.  Work  regular.  Nice  home. 
Bent  48.  Gd. 

3  53     Cab-driver.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Tidj  home  and  wife, 

but  house  very  damp.     Rent  28.  6d. 

4  50     Labourer.      Married.      Two  rooms.     Very   iintidy   home. 

Four  houses  share  one  water-tap  and  one  closet  Rent 
2s.  3d. 

5  68     Widow.     Three  rooms.     One  child,  school  age  or  under. 

Son  (thirty-five),  warehouseman ;  son  (twenty),  painter. 
Nine  houses  share  one  water-tap,  and  two  houses  share 
one  closet.     Rent  4s. 

6  Widow.     Four  rooms.     Daughter  (twenty)  char&     Have  a 

lodger.     Steady.     Fair  house.     Rent  48.  6d. 

7  40     Painter.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age 

or  under.     House  and  children  untidy.     Rent  Ss. 

8  35     Rulleyman.      Married.      Four  rooms.      Tidy,  comfortable 

home.     Rent  58. 

9  Labourer     Married.     Four  rooms.     Five  children,  school 

age   or   under.      Steady   man.      Woman   bad-tempered. 


^  I  do  not  here  refer  to  poverty  caused  by  wasteful  expenditure.  I  refer 
to  those  whose  total  eamiDgs  are  insufficient  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  adeqaate  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency. 
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No.    AttE. 

annojing  DeighbotuB  with  bad  langnige.  Poor  home. 
Man  earns  good  wagea     Rent  4a.  6d. 

10  55     Labourer.      Married.      Two  rooma.      Wife   nearlv  blind. 

Home  untidy.  Six  houses  share  one  water-tap,  and  three 
houses  share  one  closet     Rent  3s. 

11  Labourer.      Married.      Three  rooms.      One   child,  school 

age  or  under.  House  almost  uninhabitable.  Stench 
abominable  ;  floor  of  kitchen  full  of  deep  holea  Seven 
houses  share  one  water-tap.     Bent  3s.  6d. 

12  27     Bricklayer's  labourer.     Married.     Two  rooma     One  child, 

school  age  or  under.  House  untidy.  The  grating  of  the 
street  drain  is  about  a  yard  away  from  the  house  door. 
Refuse  comes  into  this  drain  from  adjoining  slaughter- 
house and  piggeries.  Stench  very  bad  ;  strong  complaints 
from  the  inhabitants  of  neighbourhood.     Rent  2s.  9d. 

13  35     Painter.     Married.     Three  rooms.     Four  children,  school 

age  or  under.     Bent  3s.  6d. 

14  35     French  poliBher.     Married.     Three  rooms.     Two  children, 

school  age  or  under.    Very  respectable.     Bent  48.  6d. 

15  35     Striker.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age 

or  imder.     Nice  tidy  home.     Bent  48. 

16  bi)     Widow  with  small  means.     Five  rooms.      Son  (eighteen) 

apprenticed  fitter.     Bent  58.  6d. 

17  40     Tinner.     Married.    Three  rooms.     Five  children,  school  age 

or  under.     Untidy  home.     Bent  3a  3d. 

1 H  37  Carter.  Married.  Three  rooms.  One  child,  school  age  or 
under.  A  son  of  fifteen  employed  at  confectionery  works. 
Tidy  home,  but  the  father  drinks. 

19  Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     One  child,  school  age 

or  under.  Son  (seventeen),  stable  boy.  Sober.  Nice 
home.     Work  regular.     Bent  4s.  6d. 

20  Bricklayer's    labourer.       Married.       Four    rooms.       Five 

children,  school  age  or  imder.  Son  (sixteen),  printer. 
Very  dirty  house  and  children.     Bent  38.  9d. 

21  Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Widower.  Fond  of  drink.  Woman 
next  dooi:  looks  after  children.  Fair  home.  Work  regular 
when  ho  likes  to  go.     Bent  48.  6d. 
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No.     AoK. 

22  Bricklayer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  ThrifUess  people,  in  debt  Poor  home  ; 
it  was  furnished  for  £5,  which  they  owe.     Bent  48.  6d. 

23  Labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     One  child,  school  age 

or  under.  Man  has  a  pension  in  addition  to  his  work. 
Nephew  (seventeen)  apprenticed.  One  child  adopted. 
Fairly  steady,  except  on  pension  day.  Nice  home. 
House  cheap  on  accoimt  of  its  being  in  the  midst  of 
smoke.     Bent  Ss. 

24  Porter  in  a  shop.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Steady.     Nice 

home.     Bent  4s. 

25  Blacksmith.    Married.    Four  rooms.    No  children.    Steady. 

Nice  home.     Bent  48. 

26  Widow.     Four  rooms.     Son  (thirty-two),  labourer.     Work 

regular,  but  he  takes  a  day  off  now  and  again  to  drink. 
Very  nice  home.     Bent  38. 

27  35     Stoker.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age 

or  under.     Sober.     Middling  home.     Bent  4s.  3d. 

28  60     Widow,  chars  and  washes.     Four  rooms.     Sister  helps  with 

washing.     Lodger.     Bent  58.  3d. 

29  26     Tailor.      Married.      Four  rooms.      No  children.      Steady 

and  industrious.     Bent  48.  6d. 

30  Labourer.     Married.     Three  rooms.     One  child,  school  age 

or  under.  Booms  are  very  small.  The  closet  immedi- 
ately adjoins  the  pantry  wall,  and  the  ashpits  in  the 
summer  are  fearfuL     Bent  38. 

31  Widow,  dressmaker.      Four   rooms.      Daughter  (nineteen) 

helps  mother.  Fairly  good  connection.  Sometimes  take 
care  of  vacant  houses.  Make  a  comfortable  living. 
Bent  48.  6d. 

32  24     Fireman  on  railway.     Single.     Four  rooms.     Mother  keeps 

house  for  son ;  she  is  very  delicate,  and  depends  upon 
her  son  for  support.     Bent  48.  6d. 

33  Painter.     Married.     Four  rooms.    Four  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Delicate  family  ;  husband  has  lung  complaint 
Bent  48.  9d. 

34  Warehouseman.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Very  nice  home. 

Bent  48.  6d. 
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35  Carter.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Tlu'ee  cliildreii,  school  age 

or  under.  Son  (eighteen),  foundry.  Steady.  Nice  home. 
Rent  48.  6d. 

36  Old    Married.     Lives  on  his  means.     Four  rooms.     Wife  goes 

out  to  work  occasionally.  Steady.  Nice  home.  "  Resting 
after  a  life's  hard  work."     Rent  4s.  6d. 

37  Clerk  and  **  Bookmaker."     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two 

children,  school  age  or  under.  Fairly  steady.  Regular 
job.     A  racing  man.     Rent  48.  6d. 

38  Carter.     Widower.     Four  rooms.     Son  (twenty-one),   con- 

fectioner.    Sister  keeps  house.     Rent  68.  2d. 

39  Painter's  labourer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Steady.     Fair 

home,  but  wife  dying  of  consumption.  Till  recently  she 
was  in  the  house  alone  during  the  daytime,  now  has  a 
girl  to  attend  to  her.  Baby  four  months  old  li>'ing  away 
from  home.     Rent  4s.  6d. 

40  Fitter's  labourer.    Married.     Four  rooms.    One  child,  school 

age  or  under.     Steady,  but  a  poor  home.     Rent  48.  6d. 

41  Platelayer.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.     Steady.     Nice  home.     Rent  4s.  6d. 

42  Painter.     Married.     Four  rooms.      Three  children,  school 

age  or  imder.  Two  are  step-children.  Sober.  Furniture, 
etc,  belongs  to  wife.     Rent  4a.  6d. 

43  Widow,  helps  in  neighbour's  shop.     Son  (nineteen),  works 

at  foundry.     Clean  and  respectable.     Rent  4s.  6d. 

44  35     Labourer.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Wife  chars.     Husband 

very  steady  ;  wife  sometimes  drinks.     Rent  2d.  9d. 

45  Groom.      Married.      Four   rooms.      Sober.      Nice   home. 

Rent  4a  6d. 

46  Furniture  remover.    Married.    Three  rooms.    Five  children, 

school  age  or  under.  Children  and  home  tidy.  This  house 
shares  one  water-tap  with  six  other  houses.     Rent  3s. 

Class  "  C  "  comprises  all  classes  of  labour  excepting 
the  lowest  paid  labour  on  the  one  hand  and  skilled 
labour  on  the  other.  There  are  many  unskilled 
labourers  in  this  class  who  would  have  been  in  Class 
"  B  "  but  for  the  earnings  of  their  children. 
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The  average  size  of  feunily  in  Class  "C"  is  4*11, 
and  the  average  weekly  earnings,  including  the  total 
earnings  of  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  ages,  are 
26s.  7d.,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Average  sum  contribated  by —  s.  d.     Per  cent 

Male  head  of  family 22  6  =  84'3. 

Female     „ 1  6J=  6-8 

Male  sapplementary  earaers  1  3   =  4  *7 

Female         „               „              ....  0  10  =  8-1 
Lodgers  for  board  and  lodging  (the  lodgers  being 

considered  as  members  of  the  family)                .  0  7}=  2*6 

Total      .         .         26     7  =100-0 


The  families  belonging  to  this  class  are  distributed 
almost  all  over  the  working-class  districts  of  the  city. 
The  average  rent  paid  by  Class  "  C  "  families  is  4s.  4d., 
which  is  equal  to  15*6  per  cent  of  the  average  income. 

Life  in  Class  "D" 

Income  over  30«.  weekly  for  a  moderate  family, 

N.B, — Families  earning  268.  and  over  are  included  in  this  class  if 
there  is  only  one  child ;  on  the  other  hand,  families 
with  more  than  four  children  have  been  placed  in  Class 
«  C  "  if  their  incomes  only  slightly  exceed  308. 

Total  number  of  persons  in  Class    .                  .  24,595 

Percentage  of  the  working-class  population  52*6 

Percentage  of  the  total  population 32*4 

Number  of  fSEunilies 6099 

Average  size  of  family    .......  4*03 

Average  feimily  earnings  (%,e,  including  total  earnings  of 

all  the  members  of  the  fiEunily  irrespective  of  age)     .     41s.  9^d.^ 

Average  rent 58.  4d. 

^  858  families  in  Class  *'  D  "  are  living  on  private  means.     These  are  not 
included  in  this  average  figure. 
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As  in  the  former  chapters,  we  will  begin  the 
description  of  this  class  by  giving  some  typical 
cases  taken  from  the  investigators'  notebooks.  The 
addresses  of  the  houses  are  omitted. 

No.    AoE. 

1  Joiner.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age 

or  under.     Two  lodgers.     Rent  68. 

2  70     Fitter.      Married.      Five  rooms.      Sober  and  industrious. 

Home  clean  and  comfortable.  Health  good  but  for  a 
chronic  cough.  Man  worked  from  seven  years  of  age  to 
seventy.  Had  a  large  family,  one  son  now  a  clergyman. 
Lives  in  his  own  house. 

V3             Widow.     Five  rooms.     Cleans  offices.  Son  (twenty-five), 

painter.     Son  (twenty-three),  turner.  Daughter  helps  at 

home.     Sober  and  industrious  family.  Qood  managers  ; 

very  clean,  comfortable,  and  superior.  Rent  6s.  2d. 

4  Bricklayer's  labourer.      Two  rooms.      Lives  alone.      This 

house  shares  one  water-tap  with  seven  other  houses 
Rent  2s.  9d. 

5  Boilermaker.    Married.    Four  room&    Four  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Son  (fifteen),  labourer.  Daughter 
(eighteen),  dressmaker.  Daughter  (seventeen),  pupil  teacher. 
Rent  5s.  9d. 

6  Retired.     Married.     One  child,  school  age  or  under.     Son 

(twenty-three),  labourer.  Son  (twenty-two),  labourer. 
Son  (twenty),labourer.  Daughter  (seventeen),  confectionery 
works.     Rent  5s.  9d. 

7  40     Planemaker.      Married.      Four  rooms.      Three    children, 

school  age  or  under.  The  husband  is  consumptive. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  sober  and  industrious.  House 
clean  and  comfortable.     Rent  4s.  3d. 

8  47     Joiner.     Married.      Two  rooms.      Far  from  sober.      Qood 

workman,  but  tools  often  in  pawn  for  drink.  Wife 
drinks  also.     Two  houses  share  one  closet.     Rent  2s.  7d. 

9  Fitter.     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age 
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No.    Age. 

or  under.  Not  very  steady.  Member  of  club.  Nice 
home.     Rent  4b.  6d. 

10  Fishdealer.      Bachelor.      One    room.      Very    steady   man. 

Seven  houses  share  one  water-tap,  and  three  houses  one 
closet.     Rent  Ss. 

11  Labourer.     Married.     Eight  rooms.     Six  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Wife  takes  five  lodgers.  Man  (forty-nine), 
labourer.  Man  (twenty),  labourer.  Man  (twenty-two), 
porter.  Man  (sixty -five),  gardener.  Man  (forty -sixX 
labourer.     House  dirty  and  untidy.     Rent  7  s. 

12  Shoemaker.      Married.      Three  rooms.      Works  at  home. 

Son  (twenty-three),  employed  in  a  shop.  Wife  takes  in 
washing.  Industrious  people.  Home  clean  and  com- 
fortable. Steady  work.  Yard  very  badly  lighted,  and 
drainage  bad.  Ashpit  in  comer  of  yard  is  shared  with 
four  other  houses.     Rent  3s.  6d. 

13  Sawyer.     Married.     Four  rooms.    Four  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Fairly  clean.  Youngest  child  been  suffering 
from  lung  complaint,  but  getting  better.  Previously 
kept  a  shop,  and  have  now  come  into  a  little  money. 
Rent  4s.  9d. 

14  Mechanic.    Married.     Two  rooms.     Steady  and  industrious. 

House  clean  and  tidy.  Work  regular.  Health  good. 
Rent  2s.  9^. 

15  Engine-driver.      Married.      Five    rooms.     Two   children, 

school  age  or  under.  Mother-in-law  aged  sixty  lives  with 
them.     Rent  48.  6d. 

16  Joiner.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Son  (twenty-four),  fireman. 

Son  (nineteen),  joiner.  Son  (nineteen),  fruiterer.  Rent 
5b.  6d. 

17  Machinist     Married.     Five  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Son  (twenty-eight),  fitter.  Son  (nineteen), 
machinist.  Son  (fifteen),  chemist  Daughter  (seventeen^ 
tailoress.     Rent  5s.  6d. 

18  42     Ticket- collector.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Wife  takes  in 

three  lodgers.  Man  (twenty-one),  fitter.  Man  (nineteen), 
cleaner.     Man  (twenty-five),  joiner.     Rent  4s.  7d. 
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19  31     Piano -tuner.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Father,  who  is  an 

inspector  on  the  railway,  lives  with  them.     Rent  5a.  6(L 

20  Boilersmith.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Son  (twenty -seven), 

fitter.  Son  (twenty-two),  fireman.  Son  (nineteen),  cleaner. 
Daughter  (twenty-five)  assists  at  home.     Owns  the  house. 

81  32     Guard.       Married.       Four    rooms.       Comfortable    home. 

Rent  4s.  7d. 

82  Bookbinder.      Married.      Five   rooms.       Son  (seventeen), 

apprenticed  lith(^rapher.  Daughter  (twenty-five),  book- 
binder.    Owns  the  house. 

23  Ganger  on  permanent  way.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Son 

(twenty),  clerk.  Daughter  (seventeenX  apprenticed  dress- 
maker.    Rent  5s.  4d. 

24  Optician.      Married.      Five    rooms.      Comfortable  home. 

Rent  5s.  4d. 

25  Draughtsman.      Married.      Five   rooms.      Four  children, 

school  age  or  under.     Rent  5s.  4d. 

26  Photographer.      Married.     Four   rooms.     Three   children, 

school  age  or  under.  Son  (twenty -one),  cabinetmaker. 
Son  (fifteen),  timekeeper.  Daughter  (eighteen),  music 
teacher.  Very  respectable  people.  Formerly  in  business, 
but  failed  through  depression  in  trade.  Pantry  adjoins 
privy.     Rent  5s. 

27  Does  odd  jobs.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Son  (twenty-one), 

foreman.  Son  (nineteen),  confectionery  works.  Daughter 
helps  at  home.  Have  seen  better  days.  Man  formerly 
in  business  for  himself,  failed.  Wife  a  confirmed  invalid. 
Rent  5s.  6d. 

28  26     Blacksmith.     Married.     Four   rooms.     Sober  and  indus- 

trious. Home  clean  and  comfortable ;  work  steady. 
Rent  4s.  6d. 

29  Joiner.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Five  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Son  (eighteen),  stonemason.  Son  (sixteen), 
apprenticed  joiner.  Newcomers,  apparently  sober  and 
industrious.  Home  being  made  clean  and  comfortable. 
Rent  68.  3d. 
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No.     AOB. 

30  40     Fainter.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Two  cliildren,  school  age 

or  under.  Son  (nineteen),  warehouseman.  Son  (fifteen), 
labourer.  Daughter  (eighteen),  confectionery  works. 
Overcrowded.  Six  houses  join  at  one  water-tap  and 
three  houses  at  one  closet     Bent  2&  6d. 

31  50     Field  labourer.     Married.     Two  rooms.     Son  (thirty^  field 

labourer.  Son  (twenty-two^  field  labourer.  Son  (twenty), 
field  labourer.  Son  (eighteen),  field  labourer.  All  drink. 
Sons  said  to  be  idle  and  dissipated.     Rent  8s.  6d. 

32  Smith.     Married.     Six  rooms.     One   child,  school  age  or 

under.  Son  (sixteen),  errand  boy.  Two  lodgers  (a 
wheelwright  and  a  cycle  finisher).  Sober.  Home  dean. 
Rent  6s. 

33  Cattle-drover.     Married.     Four  room&     Son  (twenty-one), 

cattle-drover.  Live  alone,  but  are  seldom  at  home ; 
cannot  get  further  information.     Rent  4s. 

34  Glassblower.      Married.      Four  rooms.      Industrious,   but 

not  steady.     Rent  4s. 

35  Widow.      Four   rooms.      Small   shop.      Son   (thirty-five), 

labourer.  Son  (twenty),  clearing  sheds.  Niece  (sixteen), 
confectionery  works.  Daughter  (thirty -three),  keeps 
house.     Rent  4s. 

36  35     Tailor.     One   room.     Lives  alone.     Twelve    houses  share 

one  water-tap,  and  three  houses  one  closet     Rent  Is.  1^ 

37  55     Builder.   Married.    Four  rooms.    Son  (twenty-six),  plasterer. 

Father  delicate.  Very  respectable  and  hard-working 
people.     House  clean  and  well  kept     Rent  48. 

38  Blacksmith.     Married.     Four    rooms.     One    child,    school 

age  or  under.     Rent  4s.  6d. 

39  Confectioner.     Four  rooms.     Rent  48.  6d. 

40  Tobacconist       Married.       Two    rooms.       Good    business. 

House  consists  of  shop  and  kitchen.  Twenty-one  houses 
share  one  water-tap,  and  seven  houses  one  closet  Rent 
2s.  2d. 

41  40     Tailor.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Two  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Son  (eighteen),  tailor.  Daughter  assists  at 
home.     Rent  5&  4^. 
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Ko.     AOB. 

42  60     Stone-caiver.     Five  rooms.     Man   and   wife   liying  alone. 

Own  house. 

43  Mason.     Married.     Six  rooms.     Son  (twenty-two),  mason. 

Son  (twentyX  clerk.  Son  (eighteen),  bricklayer.  Two 
daughters  assist  at  home.  Two  lodgers,  both  engineers. 
Rent  5s. 

44  Printer.     Bachelor.     Four   rooms.      Lives   alone.     House 

clean  and  comfortable.     Rent  3s.  lOd. 

45  Lith(^raphic    printer.       Married.       Four     rooms.       Two 

children,  school  age  or  under.  Son  (fourteen),  assistant  at 
library.     Daughter  (sixteen),  day  work.     Rent  3&  6d. 

46  41     Sawyer.     Married.     Five  rooms.     Four  children,  school  age 

or  under.  Son  (eighteen),  apprenticed  sawyer.  Son 
(fifteen),  apprenticed  moulder.  Daughter,  day  domestic. 
This  house  shares  one  water-tap  with  eight  other  houses. 
Rent  58.  6d. 

47  Bricklayer,     Married.     Four  rooms.     Two  children,  school 

age  or  under.  Not  very  sober.  Good  home.  Rent 
4s.  6d. 

48  Mechanic     Married.     Four  rooms.     Three  children,  school 

age  or  under.     Steady.     Comfortable  home.     Rent  4s.  6d. 


Composition  op  Class  **D" 

This  class,  as  already  stated,  comprises  all 
families  with  30s.  or  over  who  do  not  keep  domestic 
servants.^  These  families  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  viz. — 

(l)  Families  in  which  the  fathers  are  skilled 
workers,  or  foremen  who  have  risen  through 
superior  ability,  or  men   who   on   account 
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^  As  stated  on  p.  65,  families  earning  26s.  and  over  are  incladed  in  this 
class  if  there  is  only  one  child  ;  on  the  other  hand,  families  with  more  than 
four  children  have  been  placed  in  Class  ''C"  if  their  incomes  only  slightly 
exceed  SOs. 
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of  their  hi^-€b€H?6kGter-have  been  placed 
in  well-paid  positions  of  trust. 
(2)  Families  in  which  the  fathers  are  unskilled 
workers  earning  less  than  30s.,  but  where 
the  total  family  income  is  raised  above 
that  figure  on  account  of  the  sums  contri- 
buted by  children  who  are  working. 

Income. — The  average  size  of  family  in  the  class 
is  4*03,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings,^  including 
the  total  earnings  of  all  children  irrespective  of  their 
ages,  are  41s.  9jd.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Average  sum  contributed  by —  g.     d.     Per  cent. 

Male  head  of  household 29  8|=  71*2 

'Female       „  ,, 13=3-0 

Male  supplementary  earners  7  3^=   17*4 

Female        ,,  „  ....  2  l|=     6*2 

Lodgers  for  board  and  lodging  (the  lodgers  being 

considered  as  members  of  the  family)  1  4}=     3*2 

Total     .         .         41  9^  =  100*0 

This  sum  is  the  average  of  earnings  which  vary 
from  30s.  up  to  as  much  as  £4  or  £5  for  a  moderate 

^  As  stated  on  p.  65,  358  families  in  Class  ''  D  "  living  on  private  means 
are  not  included  in  this  figure  of  average  earnings. 

'  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  other  classes  are  as  follows : — 

CUtss.  s.    d. 

«*A" 5    8J 

"B" 2    74 

**C" 1    54 

"E" 18 

In  York  it  is  unusual  for  the  wife  to  go  out  to  work  if  her  husband  is  in 
employment.  The  comparatively  high  average  contributions  of  the  female 
heads  of  households  in  Classes  '*A"  and  ''B"  are  chiefly  due  to  the  large 
proportion  of  cases  in  which,  through  the  death  or  illness  of  the  male  head 
of  the  household,  the  woman  is  obliged  to  go  to  work. 
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family,  although  the  number  of  families  receiving 
these  higher  sums  is  small. 

Occupation. — As  previously  stated,  Class  '*D" 
consists  largely  of  skilled  workers,  but  there  is  also 
a  number  of  families  in  which,  though  the  father  is 
an  unskilled  worker,  the  wages  of  the  children  bring 
up  the  family  income  to  above  30s.  Where  the 
father  is  a  skilled  workman,  his  sons  will  generally 
be  apprenticed  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  skilled 
trade.  Frequently  they  become  clerks,  but  are 
seldom  brought  up  as  mere  labourers.  From  the 
social  standpoint  "clerking"  is  looked  upon  as  an 
advance,  but  the  social  prestige  thus  obtained  is 
sometimes  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  diminished 
income.  The  number  of  girls  belonging  to  Class 
"D"  who  enter  domestic  service,  except  as  nurses, 
is  small  and  is  decreasing.  They  prefer  to  become 
dressmakers,  shop  assistants,  or  clerks,  or  find  em- 
ployment in  the  confectionery  factories.  Except  in 
families  where  the  income  is  high,  say  £3  or  £4  a 
week,  or  in  which  the  wife  is  either  deceased  or  a 
confirmed  invalid,  the  daughters  usually  earn  their 
own  living  in  one  way  or  another. 

Housing. — The  houses  occupied  by  the  families 
classed  as"D"  are  distributed  more  or  less  all  over 
the  city,  but  there  are  some  districts  peopled  only 
by  this  class,  and  chiefly  by  that  section  of  it  com- 
prising skilled  workers,  and  those  holding  responsible 
positions  as  foremen,  etc.  The  unskilled  workers 
who  are   placed  in   Class  "D"  on   account  of  the 
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earnings  of  their  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  penetrate 
into  these  more  favoured  districts,  preferring  to  live 
with  Classes  "B"  and  "C,"  among  whom  they  feel 
most  at  home. 

The  houses  occupied  by  Class  **  D  "  are  described 
in  detail  in  Chapter  VI.  They  contain,  as  a  rule, 
three  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  scullery,  and  sitting-room. 
In  the  latter  are  often  found  a  piano,  and  occasion- 
ally a  library  of  thirty  books  or  more.  Some  of 
the  houses  have  bay  windows  and  a  small  front 
garden.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sanitary.^  The 
average  rent  paid  by  the  families  in  this  class  is 
5s.  4d.,  which  is  equal  to  12*8  per  cent  of  the 
average  income. 

General  Conditions. — There  is,  practically  speak- 
ing, no  poverty  in  Class  "D"  except  such  as  is 
caused  by  drink,  gambling,  or  other  wasteful  ex- 
penditure,^ the  latter  due  in  some  cases  to  ignorance 
of  domestic  economy.  'There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  weekly  expenditure  upon  alcoholic  drink  by 
the  families  in  Class  "D"  is  considerable./  They 
have  more  money  available  for  this  purpose  than 
those  in  the  other  classes.^  Such  a  fact  reminds  us 
that  while  adequate  wages  are  one  principal  factor 
in  social  progress,  other  influences  are  required  to 

'  There  are,  of  oonrse,  some  families  belonging  to  Class  *'D"  who  spend 
the  bulk  of  their  money  in  drink  or  gambling,  and  who  are  in  consequence 
living  in  small  houses  in  the  slums. 

'  In  chap.  Y.  p.  142,  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  average  weekly 
family  expenditure  upon  drink  of  the  working  classes  as  a  whole ;  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  apportion  the  share  of  the  expenditure  which  belongs 
to  each  of  the  separate  classes  described  in  this  chapter. 
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produce  strong  and  rightly  developed  character. 
The  stimulus  of  a  worthy  ideal  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  adequate  mental  and  moral  training. 

Education. — ^Although  education  in  Class  "D" 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  classes,  one  is  never- 
theless constantly  reminded  of  its  grave  limitations. 
Many  of  the  parents  in  this  class  left  school  very 
early,  for  until  1888  the  compulsory  education 
clauses  were  imperfectly  enforced  in  the  city,  and 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  special  orders 
from  the  magistrates  exempting  children  from  com- 
pulsory education  at  an  early  age.  It  is  true  that 
the  children  stay  longer  at  school  now ;  but  although 
Class  "  D  "  children  f6rm  the  majority  in  the  higher 
standards,  the  total  number  even  of  these  children 
i  whose  school  life  is  continued  after  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  lamentably  small,^  and  attendance 
at  the  continuation  classes,^  valuable  though  it  is, 

^  The  following  story,  given  upon  the  authority  of  a  school  inspector, 
is  appended  as  an  extreme  instance  of  the  prevailing  anxiety  to  remove 
children  from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment : — 

A  lad  in  a  Board  School  was  observed  one  morning  by  his  teacher  to  be 
very  fidgety  ;  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  he  asked  in  his  turn,  ''  Please,  sir, 
what  time  is  it  t "  "  Half-past  ten,  my  lad ;  but  what's  the  matter  ? "  *  *  Please, 
sir,  then  may  I  go,  sir  ?  My  mother  said  I  should  be  fourteen  at  half-past 
ten  this  morning,  and  I  could  leave  school  when  I  was  fourteen,  sir." 

^  Evening  continuation  classes  have  been  held  in  York  during  the  last 
few  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board.  The  number  of  students 
on  the  books  during  the  last  four  sessions  was  as  under : — 

1897-98 496 

1898-99  400 

1899-00 595 

1900-01 668 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  these  classes  :~WritiDg,  Shorthand, 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Music,  Drawing,  Physical  Drill,  French,  Dress* 
making  and  Needlework,  Cookery,  Woodwork,  Ambulance,  and  Mensuration. 
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cannot  make  up  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
early  age  at  which  the  children  leave  school  to  go 
to  work.^  f 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  education  they 
receive,  the  intellectual  outlook  of  Class  "  D "  is 
narrow.  They  do  not  as  children  stay  long  enough 
at  school  to  acquire  intellectual  tastes,  or  even  the 
power  of  applied  reading  and  study.  To  this  broad 
statement  there  are,  of  course,  not  a  few  exceptions 
— thoughtful  men  and  women  who  throughout  their 
lives  take  every  opportunity  of  extending  their 
knowledge  by  reading,  and  in  other  ways.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  the  reading  of  Class  "  D  "  is  confined 
to  the  evening  papers,  to  more  or  less  sentimental 
or  sensational  novels,  or  to  the  endless  periodicals 
made  up  of  short  stories,  scrappy  paragraphic  com- 
ments upon  men  and  events,  columns  of  jokes  and 
riddles,  and  similar  items  of  a  merely  trivial  character. 
And  apart  from  reading,  when  literary  or  historical 
subjects  are  presented  in  the  form  of  popular  lectures, 
the  number  of  those  who  are  interested  is  compara- 
tively small.  Well-delivered  lectures  upon  scientific 
subjects  are,  however,  appreciated.  Interest  in 
knowledge  is  as  yet  largely  utilitarian ;  its  indirect 
value  in  influencing  character  and  its  service  to  the 
community  are  imperfectly  recognised. 

Shut  out  to  a  great  extent  from  the  larger  life 
and  the  higher  interests  which  a  more  liberal  and  a 

^  A  companion  of  the  ages  at  which  compulBory  education   ceaaes   in 
England  and  in  some  other  countries  is  given  at  p.  889. 
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more  prolonged  education  opens  up  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  •'  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  existence,  so  many  artisans  frequent 
the  public -house,  or  indulge  in  the  excitement  of 
betting^  and  that  professional  football  matches  and 
race  meetings  often  exercise  so  undue  and  unhealthy 
an  influence  upon  their  lives.  The  surprise  is 
rather  that  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous.^  It 
is  from  among  the  thoughtful  men  in  Class  "D" 
that  the  Trade  Unions,  the  Co-operative  Movement, 
and  Friendly  Societies  find  many  of  their  leaders. 
The  Temperance  Cause,  and  other  efforts  for  social 
advancement,  gather  not  a  few  helpers  from  this 
class. 

Religious  Influences. — The  writer  fully  and 
regretfully  recognises  the  fact  that  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Christian  churches  over  the  men  and  women 
in  Class  *'  D  "  is  comparatively  small,  but  a  considera- 
tion of  this  great  question  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  volume.* 

Holidays. — It  is  a  growing  practice  for  the 
families  in  Class  "D"  to  take  a  few  days'  summer 
holiday  out   of  York.      During   the   August  Bank 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  Class  *'  D  "  referred 
to  above  are  common  to  the  more  favoured  "upper"  classes.  This  is, 
however,  no  argument  against  developing  as  far  as  practicable  through 
adequate  education  the  latent  powers,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  working 
classes.  Moreover,  mental  and  moral  apathy,  when  found  in  the  "  upper" 
classes,  is  largely  due  to  influences  from  which  the  working -classes  are 
exempt,  as,  for  instance,  luzuriousness,  a  dilettante  conception  of  educa- 
tion, etc. 

^  The  results  of  a  "  Church  Census  "  taken  in  York  by  the  writer,  with 
some  comments  upon  it,  are  given  on  pp.  S45  et  aeq. 
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Holiday  week,  working  men  from  York  crowd  into 
Scarborough,  and  many  of  those  who  do  not  take 
such  an  extended  holiday  avail  themselves  of  the 
cheap  day  and  half-day  excursions  run  by  the  N.E. 
Railway  Company.  Probably,  however,  travelling 
is  more  usual  among  the  artisan  classes  in  York 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  rail- 
way employes  who  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
"privilege"  tickets. 

lAfe  of  the  Women  in  Class  "  D." — No  one  can/ 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  monotony  which  characterises 
the  life  of  most  married  women  of  the  working  class. 
Probably  this  monotony  is  least  marked  in  the  slum 
districts,  where  life  is  lived  more  in  common,  and 
where  the  women  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  each 
others'  houses,  or  meet  and  gossip  in  the  courts  and 
streets.  (  But  with  advance  in  the  social  scale,  family  ^ 
life  becomes  more  private,  and  the  women,  left  in 
the  house  all  day  whilst  their  husbands  are  at  work, 
are  largely  thrown  upon  their  own  resources./  These, 
as  a  rule,  are  sadly  limited,  and  in  the  deadening 
monotony  of  their  lives  these  women  too  often  become 
mere  hopeless  drudges.  Especially  does  illness  in 
the  family,  not  infrequent  with  three  or  four  growing 
children,  tell  heavily  upon  the  mother,  who  has  then 
to  be  nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid  all  in  one.^  The 
husband  commonly  finds  his  chief  interests   among 

^  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  conducts  a  weekly  meeting  of  women 
of  the  class  under  consideration,  reports  their  frequent  remark  that  the  hour 
thus  spent  is  the  only  one  in  the  week  when  they  can  lay  aside  the  burden 
of  perpetual  housekeeping. 
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his  "mates/'  and  seldom  rises  even  to  the  idea  of 
mental  companionship  with  his  wife.  He  rarely 
ill-treats  her ;  but  restricted  education  and  a  narrow 
circle  of  activities  hinder  comradeship,  and  lack  of 
mental  touch  tends  to  pa^s  into  unconscious  neglect 
or  active  selfishness.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  \  a  class  who  do  not  keep 
domestic  servants.  The  mother  of  a  young  family 
is  not  therefore  able  to  escape  from  her  circumstances 
through  the  cultivation  of  those  social  amenities  which 
are  the  relief  of  her  wealthier  sisters.  Even  when 
able  to  get  away  for  a  day's  holiday,  or  to  go  out  for 
the  evening,  she  is  often  obliged  to  take  a  baby  with 
her.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  life  of  the  women  are  gravely  imsatisfactory, 
and  are  the  more  serious  in  their  consequences  since 
the  character  and  attractive  power  of  the  family  life 
are  principally  dependent  upon  her.  1  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  I  venture  to  think  has  not  received 
suJEcient  recognition  in  the  past.^ 

^  The  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration  of  the  following 
very  striking  quotation  from  Professor  Ramsay's  Historical  CammerUary  on  the 
ChilcUians  (chap.  zl.  pp.  387-389)  will  be  clearly  seen  : —  "We  can  indeed  see 
with  certainty,  in  comparing  nation  with  nation  and  religion  with  religion,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  forces  in  the  progress  of  society  lies  in  the  educa- 
tion which  a  mother  oonyeys  to  her  children,  and  that  where  a  religion  (as,  for 
example,  Mohammedanism)  does  not  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  thought  and 
feeling,  knowledge  and  character,  among  its  women,  no  amount  of  excellence 
in  abstract  priniciples  and  truths  will  make  that  religion  a  practical  power  for 
steadily  eloyating  the  race  which  clings  to  it.  ...  In  considering  the 
history  of  Mohammedanism — the  contrast  between  the  earlier  glories  and 
the  later  impotence  and  stagnation  of  the  peoples  whom  it  first  affected,  the 
marvellously  rapid  educating  power  that  it  exerts  on  a  savage  race,  raising 
it  at  the  first  moment  of  conversion  to  a  distinctly  higher  level  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life,  and  yet  the  following  acquiescence  in  that  level,  or  even 
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ConcliLsion. — In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  Class  *'  D  "  is  that 
section  of  our  population  upon  which  the  social  and 
industrial  development  of  England  largely  depends, 
and  is  the  one  which  will  always  exercise  the  most 
important  influence  in  bringing  about  the  social 
elevation  of  those  in  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  effort  cannot  be  too 
largely  directed  towards  the  realisation  in  Class  ''D  " 
of  a  higher  ideal  as  regards  personal  character,  educa- 
tion, and  home  life.  The  fact  that  the  members  of 
this  class  are  not  handicapped  by  poverty  should 
greatly  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

It  may  be  urged  that  my  criticisms  of  Class  "  D  " 

the  sinking  again  below  it — even  the  least  thoughtful  observer  must  seek  for 
some  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  history  and  so  extraordinary  a  contrast. 
The  traveller  who  studies  a  Mohammedan  people  in  its  actual  state  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  explanation ;  he  is  struck  with  the  utter  want  of 
education  inside  the  home,  and  he  sees  that  the  position  of  the  women,  their 
utter  ignorance  (which  is  so  complete  that  they  have  no  subject  to  converse 
or  think  about  except  the  most  elementary  facts  of  physical  and  family  life), 
their  general  inability  to  entertain  for  themselves  or  to  impress  on  their 
children  any  ideas  of  duty,  any  principles  of  good  conduct,  any  desire  for  a 
higher  level  of  life,  any  aspirations  after  any  object  except  the  most  gross 
and  vulgar,  any  habits  of  regularity,  of  work,  of  thought  and  meditation. 
He  realises  that  a  nation  cannot  permanently  remain  on  a  level  above  the 
level  of  its  women,  that  if  it  rises  under  the  immediate  stimulus  of  a  great 
moral  idea  (such  as  Mohammedanism  was  to  the  brutalised  Arab  tribes  among 
whom  it  was  first  preached)  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  life,  it  cannot 
long  maintain  itself  on  that  plane  unless  women  rise  to  it  and  kindle  and 
foster  similar  ideas  in  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations  when  young. 
He  will  see  that  the  progress  of  the  Christian  nations  is  founded  on  the 
keeping  alive  of  education  and  thought  and  conscious  moral  purpose  among 
their  women,  and  that  the  opening  to  them  in  the  Christian  religion,  from 
the  first,  of  suitable  opportunities  for  growing  morally  and  intellectually  is 
one  of  the  necessary  and  primary  conditions  of  national  health.  He  will  be 
slow  to  set  in  his  thought  any  limits  to  the  possible  future  development  of 
a  nation  in  which  the  women  are  always  on  the  highest  level  of  the  existing 
generation." 
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indicate  the  demand  for  a  standard  of  thought  and 
action  which  is  higher  than  can  be  practically  attained ; 
it  will,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  general  level  of 
thought,  of  character,  and  of  education  ought  to  be 
as  high  as  that  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  seen 
in  the  homes  of  the  Scotch  peasants,  whence  so  many 
able  professional  men,  writers,  thinkers,  and  adminis- 
trators have  sprung. 

Summary  of  Classes 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  the  standard  of 
living  in  each  of  the  classes  "  A,"  ''  B,"  "  C,"  and 
"  D."  Before  we  pass  on  to  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
wage -earning  classes  in  York,  it  may  be  well  to 
summarise  some  of  the  more  important  figures  dealt 
with  in  the  present  chapter  as  to  average  size  of 
families,  average  earnings,  and  number  of  wage- 
earners. 

A.  Average  Size  of  Families} — ^The  average  size 
of  family  in  each  of  the  classes  dealt  with  above  was 
shown  to  be  as  follows : — 

Class.  Avenge  sixe  of  fkmily. 

"A"  .  .  3-00 

«B"  .  .  .  .  4-56 

"C"  .  .  .  .  411 

"D"  .  .  .  .  4-03 


>  It  is  to  be  nnderstood  that  the  word  family,  as  naed  here,  is  equivalent 
to  household,  and  inclodes  lodgers. 
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Taking  the  wage -earning  classes  in  York  as  a 
whole,  we  find  the  average  size  of  family  is  4*04, 
whilst  according  to  the  1901  census  the  average  size 
of  family  for  the  entire  city  was  4*71.  This  diflference 
is  accounted  for  mainly  by  two  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  census  figures  count  domestic  servants  as 
members  of  the  family  with  which  they  are  residing, 
thus  increasing  the  apparent  size  of  family  among 
the  servant-keeping  class,  and  reducing  it  among  the 
wage-earning  class  from  which  the  servants  are  drawn. 
In  the  second  place,  according  to  the  census  methods, 
each  schedule  collected  represents  a  family;  but  in 
the  case  of  public  institutions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
workhouse,  hospital,  etc.,  only  one  schedule  is  left, 
and  all  the  inmates  are  entered  upon  it,  and  hence 
only  count  as  one  family.  Thus  the  average  size  of 
families  is  unduly  increased.  There  were  2923  persons 
in  public  institutions  in  York  in  1899.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  although  the  birth-rate  among 
the  working  class  may  be  higher  than  among  the 
servant -keeping  class,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
average  size  of  working-class  families  will  be  largely 
neutralised  by  the  high  infant  mortality  prevalent 
amongst  the  poor. 

According  to  the  census  returns  the  average  size 
of  family  in  York  during  the  century  has  been  as 
follows : — 
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Tnr. 

J 

ivenge  aiM  of  fttmily 

1801 

•                               •                              • 

4-2 

1811 

« 

■ 

4-5 

1821 

I 

4-7 

1831 

a 

I 

4-5 

1841-61    . 

• 

t 

.    not  stated 

1871 

< 

4-3 

1881 

■                                 i 

4-5 

1891 

> 

t                                < 

4-8 

1901 

•                    J  1 

1                                1 

_     A       _ 

4-7 

•  ^          3*  «• ^      J  • 
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yarding 
of  the  city  will  be  found  at  pp.  199,  202,  and  203. 


In  1891  the  average  size  of  families  in  different 
countries  was  as  follows : — 


England  and  Wales 

4-73 

persons 

..      (1901)     . 

4-61 

tt 

Scotland 

4-6 

»> 

Ireland        .... 

5 

ft 

France         .... 

3-57 

it 

Germany  (1890)  . 

4-66 

it 

Austria        .... 

4-84 

»i 

Switzerland  .... 

4-6 

if 

U.S.A.          .... 

4-93 

tt 

B.  Average  Earnings.  —  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  weekly  earnings  of  each  of  the  four 
classes,  and  the  average  earnings  per  family  in  each 
class.  The  wages  of  domestic  servants  are  not 
included  in  this  table. 
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CUM. 

ToUl  Weekly 
Barninga. 

Namberof 
Fftmiliet. 

Average  XArningi 
per  Family. 

«A" 
"B" 

£        ff.       d. 
274  11     6 

970  14     3 

4,968   19     6 

11,933  18     6 

656 1 
983 
3,822  2 
6,099  » 

a.    d. 
8  4i 

19  9 

26  7 

41  9^ 

Totalforwork.  »                    ^ 
mg  danes    f         ' 

11,560 

32  8} 

We  note  that  the  average  earnings  per  working- 
class  family  in  York  amount  to  32s.  8fd.  This 
figure  indvdes  the  total  earnings  of  all  members 
of  tlie  family  who  are  living  at  hom^^  indvding 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters^  and  also  includes 
payments  made  by  lodgers  for  board  and  lodging, 
the  lodgers  being  counted  as  members  of  the  family. 

This  average  sum  of  32s.  8fd.  per  family  is 
contributed  by  various  members  of  the  household  in 
the  following  proportions : — 

Ayerage  sum  contributed  by — 
Male  heads  of  households 
Female       „  „  ... 

Male  supplementary  earners 
Female       „  „  ... 

Payments  by  lodgers  for  board  and  lodging 


s. 
24 

d.        Per  cent. 
5    =    74-3 
7.H      6 
3    =    13*2 
5    =      4*6 
0J=      3 

32 

8f=  100-0 

Total  average  sum  earned  per  family     . 

In  Appendix  B  are  given  particulars  regarding 

^  Only  474  of  these  families  are  earning  money,  their  average  earnings 
being  lis.  7d.  The  remainder  are  apparently  entirely  dependent  on  charity^ 
either  public  or  private. 

^  The  earnings  (total  and  average)  of  84  of  these  3822  families  are  not 
shown  in  the  table,  as  they  refused  information  regarding  their  ocoupations. 

'  885  families  living  upon  private  means  are  not  included  in  the  statement 
of  total  or  iverage  earnings. 
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the  average  earnings  per  working-class  family  in 
Yorky  including  the  totcU  earnings  of  lodgers,  and 
the  earnings  of  daughters  away  from  home  in 
domestic  service.  But  as  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  average  earnings  of  working-class 
families  is  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  surplus,  if  any, 
there  is,  after  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  a  truer  statement  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  families  is  obtained  if  the  earnings  of  lodgers 
and  of  domestic  servants  are  omitted,  as  being  seldom 
available  for  meeting  the  ordinary  family  expenditure. 
Average  Earnings  per  Worker. — The  average 
earnings  per  male  and  female  worker  in  York  are  as 
follows : — 

a.      d. 

Male  heads  of  families  .  27  5^ 

supplementary  earners  .  14  3^ 

lodgers  .  .  24  5|^ 

Averageper  male  worker  .  24  0 

•Female  heads  of  families  .  .  12  li^ 

supplementary  earners   .  .95 

lodgers  .  12  6J 
Average  per    female    worker   (excluding    cUmiestic 


n 


»> 


i* 


» 


servants) 


10  9 


If  we  include  domestic  servants,  estimating  their 
average  earnings,  including  board,  etc.,  at  £35  per 
annum,  the  average  earnings  of  female  workers  are 
raised  to  12s. 

The  average  earnings  per  worker,  male  and  female, 
excluding  domestic  servants,  are  21s.  11^.,  or  if  we 
include  the  latter  (including  board,  etc.),  20s.  8fd. 
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C.  Number  of  Wage-Earners. — Of  the  47,754 
persons  belonging  to  the  wage -earning  classes  in 
York,  17,457,  or  37*5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are 
earning  money.^ 

Of  these  17,457  workers,  14,090,  or  81  per  cent, 
are  males,  and  3367,  or  19  per  cent,  females. 

The  average  number  of  wage-eamers  per  family 
is  1*5  excluding  the  2864  domestic  servants,  or  1*75 
if  these  are  included. 

^  Domestio  aeryanto  are  not  included  in  these  figures. 
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The  figures  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  which 
relate  to  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  in  York 
suggest  some  important  considerations. 

First  among  these  is  the  question :  What  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is  living  in  poverty  ?  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  chapter  to  answer  this 
question. 

The  famiUes  Uving  in  poverty  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections : — 

(1)  Families  whose  total  earnings^  are  insufficient 

to  obtain  the  minimum  necessaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency. 
Poverty  falling  under  this  head  may  be 
described  as  "  primary  "  poverty. 

(2)  Families  whose  total  earnings  ^  would  be  suffi- 

^  In  this  and  the  following  chapters  the  writer  has  assumed  that  the  entire 
earnings  of  the  family,  including  those  of  the  grown-ap  children  Hying  at 
home,  are  available  as  family  income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  older  children  {ue.  a  sum  for  board  and  lodging  equivalent  to 
that  paid  by  ordinary  lodgers)  is  contributed  to  the  fiunily  purse. 

It  will  be  remembered  (see  p.  27)  that  in  the  estimates  of  earning  a 
careful  attempt  has  been  made  to  allow  both  for  broken  time  and  for  over- 
time. 
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cient  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical 
efficiency  were  it  not  that  some  portion  of  it  is 
absorbed  by  other  expenditure,  either  useful^ 
or  wasteful.  Poverty  falling  under  this  head 
may  be  described  as  "  secondary  "  poverty. 

We  will  now  consider  the  extent  of  each  kind  of 
poverty. 

The  Proportion  of  the  Popniation  of  York  living  in 

"  Primary  "  Poverty 

Before  we  can  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  those  who  are  living  in  "primary"  poverty  in  York, 
we  must  ascertain  what  income  is  required  by 
families  of  different  sizes  to  provide  the  minimum  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  needful  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  merely  physical  health. 

Expenditure  needful  for  the  development  of  the  ^\- 
mental,  moral,  and  social  sides  of  human  nature 
will  not  be  taken  into  account  at  this  stage  of  the 
inquiry.  /  Nor  in  thus  estimating  the  poverty  line 
will  any  account  be  taken  of  expenditure  for  sick 
clubs  or  insurance.  We  confine  our  attention  at 
present  simply  to  an  estimate  of  minimum  iiecessa/ry  -^ 
expenditure  for  the  mmntenance  of  merely  physical 
health.     This  may  be  discussed  under  three  heads : — 

Food. 

House  Rent  (including  Rates). 

^  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  an  expenditure  may  be  in  the  truest  eenae 
"useful"  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  phy$iaU 
efficienqf. 
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Household  Sundries  (such  as  clothing,  light,  fiiel, 
etc.). 

Food. — The  question  of  food  may  be  regarded 
under  the  four  heads :  (a)  the  function  of  food  in  the 
body;  (6)  the  quantity  necessary ;  (c)  its  kind;  {d) 
its  cost. 

(a)  The  function  of  food  in  the  body. — The 
essential  constituents  of  food  are :  Protein/  Fats, 
Carbohydrates  {i.e.  starches,  sugar,  etc.).  Salts,  and 
Water.  Of  these,  water  and  salts  can  be  obtained 
practically  without  cost,  and  we  need  not  therefore 
concern  ourselves  with  them. 

''The  two  chief  uses  of  food  of  animals  are — first,  to 
form  the  materials  of  the  body  and  repair  its  wastes ;  and, 
second,  to  yield  energy  in  the  forms  of  (1)  heat  to  keep  the 
body  warm,  and  (2)  muscular  and  other  power  for  the  work 
it  has  to  do.  In  forming  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
the  food  serves  for  building  and  repair.  In  yielding  energy 
it  serves  as  fuel  for  yielding  heat  and  power.  The  different 
nutrients  of  food  act  in  different  ways  in  fulfilling  these 
purposes.    The  principal  tissue  formers  are  albuminoids  (i.e. 

'  "  Protein  is  the  chief  nutritive  constituent  of  fish  and  eggs,  as  well  as  of 
lean  meat  The  albumen  and  casein  of  milk  are  also  protein  compounds. 
The  gluten  of  wheat  coDsists  of  protein  compounds.  These  compounds  occur 
in  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  vegetable  foods.  One 
trouble  in  speaking  of  these  substances  is  that  they  are  known  by  so  many 
different  names.  The  terms  *  nitrogenous  compounds,'  'albuminoids/  and 
'  proteids '  are  often  applied  to  them.  The  first  term  is  very  proper,  because 
protein  compounds  contain  the  element  nitrogen,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  classes  of  nutrients.  The  term  *  albuminoids  *  comes  from  albumen,  a 
substance  familiar  to  us  in  the  white  of  eggs,  and  is  applied  to  the  compounds 
which  are  similar  to  albumen.  Some  writers  prefer  the  word  '  proteids '  for 
substances  of  this  class." — foods,  Nutritive  Value  and  Cod,  by  W.  0. 
Atwater,  Ph.D.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  23,  p.  4. 
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proteins).  These  form  the  framework  of  the  body.  They 
build  and  repair  the  nitrogenous  materials,  as  those  of 
muscle,  tendon,  and  bone,  and  supply  the  albuminoids  of 
blood,  milk,  and  other  fluids.  The  chief  fuel  ingredients  of 
the  food  are  the  carbohydrates  and  fats.  The  machine  needs 
fueL  Starch  and  sugar  are  burned  in  the  body,  and  yield 
heat  and  power  just  as  truly  as  does  the  coal  which  is 
burned  in  a  stove  to  heat  the  house,  or  under  a  boiler  to 
drive  an  engine.  The  fats  serve  the  same  purpose,  only 
they  are  more  concentrated  fuel  than  the  carbohydrates. 
The  body  transforms  the  carbohydrates  into  fat,  which  it 
keeps  as  a  reserve  of  fuel  in  the  most  concentrated  form."  ^ 

"  The  functions  of  food  and  its  nutrients  may  therefore 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

Protein  forms  tissue  (muscle,  tendon,^ 
eta,  and  fat)  and  serves  as  fuel. 

Fats  form  fatty  tissue  (not  muscle, 
etc.)  and  serve  as  fuel 

Carbohydrates  are  transformed  into 
fat  and  serve  as  fuel. 


All  yield  Energt 
in  form  of  heat 
and  muscular 
strength."  ^ 


(6)  Quantity  required.  —  Until  recently,  the 
quantity  of  food  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
physical  efficiency  was  stated  in  terms  of  Protein, 
Fats,  and  Carbohydrates;  but  latterly,  science  has 
shown  that  all  three  are  more  or  less  interchangeable 
in  the  economy  of  the  human  body.  It  is  simpler, 
therefore,  to  state  the  quantity  of  food  required  in 
terms  of  Protein  and  Potential  Energy.     We  have 

^  Invedigatumi  on  the  Chemi$try  and  Economy  of  Food,  by  W.  0.  Atwater, 
Ph.D.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrioidtare,  Bulletin  No.  21,  p.  12. 
*  nrid.  p.  16. 
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to  state  the  protein  separately,  as  a  certain  amount 
is  requisite  in  every  diet  for  building  up  muscle  and 
tissue.  But  given  this  quota  of  protein  for  building 
purposes,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference, 
within  reasonable  limits,  whether  the  potential 
energy  required  by  the  body  is  obtained  from  further 
protein,  from  fats,  or  from  carbohydrates.  The 
potential  energy  of  food  is  usually  stated  in  heat 
units  or  Calories,  the  "  larger  Calorie,"  which  is  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  kilogram  of  water 
1**  C.  (or  1  pound  of  water  4*"  F.),  being  the  one 
generally  adopted.  In  thus  expressing  the  potential 
energy  of  food  it  is  not,  of  course,  implied  that  all  its 
potential  energy  takes  the  form  of  heat,  but  only  that 
if  it  were  converted  into  heat  a  certain  number  of 
Calories  or  heat  units  would  be  produced.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  ^  that 

1  gram  of  protein  yields  4*1  Calories. 

1  gram  of  fats  yields  9*3  Calories. 

1  gram  of  carbohydrates  yields  4*1  Calories. 

^The  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  an  individual 
varies  with  age  and  sex  of  that  individual,  and  with 
the  severity  of  the  muscular  work  to  be  performed. 

"  As  a  rule  a  woman  requires  less  food  than  a  man,  and 
the  amount  required  by  children  is  still  less,  varying  with 
the  age.  It  is  customary  to  assign  certain  factors  which 
shall  represent  the  amount  of  nutrients  required  by  children 
of  different  ages  and  by  women  as  compared  with  adult 

^  Jnvettigatums  an  the  Chemittry  and  Boonomy  of  Food,  by  W.  0.  Atwater, 
Ph.D.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agrioultnrc,  Bulletin  No.  21,  p.  15. 
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man.     The  yarious  fiactors  which  have  been  adopted  are  as 
follows : — 

"  EquivcUerUs  used  in  expressing  the  diet  required  hy  persons  of 
differeni  age  and.  sex,  in  terms  of  the  food  of  a  man 
taken  as  the  unit 

A  woman  requires  -^j^  the  food  of  a  man  at  moderate  muscular  labour 

A  bojT  14  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive  requires  ^  the  food  of  a  man 

A  gjirl        „  „  „  „       Yxr 

A  child  10  to  13  „  „  „        ^ 

A  child  6  to  9  „  „  „        A 

A  child  2  to  6  „  „  „        jV 

A  child  under  2  „  „  „        ^ 


"  These  factors  are  based  in  part  upon  experimental  data 
and  in  part  upon  arbitrary  assumptions.  They  are  subject 
to  revision  when  experimental  evidence  shall  warrant  more 
definite  conclusions.''  ^ 

By  the  use  of  these  factors,  the  food  consumed 
by  any  given  family  can  be  readily  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  common  unit,  viz.  the  food  consumed 
"  per  man  per  day."  Thus  the  nutrient  required  for 
families  of  varying  sizes  can  be  easily  compared. 

Several  physiologists  have  estimated  the  quantity 
of  food  required  for  men  doing  varying  amounts  of 
muscular  work.  The  estimates  which  have  in  the 
past  met  with  the  most  general  acceptance  in  England 
are  those  of  Volt  and  his  followers  of  the  Munich 
School.  Those  of  Moleschott  and  Playfair,  though 
often  quoted,  are  now  nearly  forty  years  old,  and 
were  based  upon  inadequate  information.    The  most 

^  DUtary  Studie$  in  New  York  City  in  1895  and  1806,  by  W.  0.  Atwater, 
Ph.D.,  and  Chas.  D.  Woods,  B.S.,  p.  5. 
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recent  and  trustworthy  work  upon  the  subject  has 
been  done  during  the  last  few  years  by  Professor 
Atwater  and  his  colleagues  in  America,  and  by  Dr. 
Noel  Paton  and  Dr.  Dunlop  in  Scotland.  The 
following  table  shows  the  estimates  given  of  the 
food  required  by  an  adult  man,  by  four  of  the  above- 
mentioned  physiologists,  or  rather  by  all  six^  for  the 
work  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  and  Dr.  Dunlop  confirms 
the  accuracy  of  Professor  Atwater's  estimate  : — 


NntrienU. 


Author. 


I. 


Adult  in  full  health  (PUyfSur) 
Active  labourers  (Playfair) 
Man  at  moderate  work  (Mole- 

schott) 
Man  at  moderate  work  (Yoit) . 
Man  at  hard  work  (Volt) 
Man  with  little  physical  exer- 
cise (Atwater) 
Man  with  light  muscular  work 

(Atwater)  j 

Man  with  moderate  muscular  < 

work  (Atwater)  i 

Man  with  active  muscular  work  ! 

(Atwater) 


Protein. 

Fats. 

Orams. 

Qntms. 

119 

61 

166 

71 

130 

40 

118 

66 

145 

100 

100 

•  •  • 

Carbo- 

;  hydntes. 

i 

I    Grams. 

631 
I  668 
,      660 

I 

600 

.      460 


112 


125 


150 


Fuel  Value 
in  Oalorietf. 


8140 
3630 
3160 

8065 
3370 
2700 

8000 

8600 

4500 


It  will  be  seen  jfrom  the  above  table  that  Professor 
Atwater's  standards  are  higher  than  those  of  the  older 
authorities.  The  justification  for  this  difference  is  best 
given  in  the  Professor's  own  words.     He  says :  ^ — 

"  I  venture  to  urge  that  these  standards  (i.e.  those  of  Voit, 
Moleschott,  and  Playfair)  do  not  represent  the  quantities 

^  InvesUgiUunu  an  the  Chemiatry  and  Economy  of  Food^  by  W.  0.  Atwater, 
Fh.D.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  21,  p.  211. 
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of  nutritive  material  that  the  average  mechanic  or  other 
working  man  needs  in  order  to  do  a  fair  day's  work ;  that 
the  allowance  is  too  small  for  what  such  a  man  ought  to 
do  and  can  do  welL  The  reasons  for  this  view  are  found 
in  the  teachings  of  later  experimental  research  .  .  .  regard- 
ing the  functions  of  food  and  its  nutritive  ingredients,  and 
in  the  studies  of  American  dietaries  .  .  .  and  the  inferences 
which  they  seem  to  warrant  The  kernel  of  the  whole 
question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  European  standards 
are  based  upon  the  food  consumption  of  people  whose  plane 
of  living  is  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  thesis  which  I  attempt  to  defend  is 
that  to  make  the  most  out  of  a  man,  to  bring  him  up  to 
the  desirable  level  of  productive  capacity,  to  enable  him  to 
live  as  a  man  ought  to  live,  he  must  be  better  fed  than  he 
would  be  by  these  standards.  This  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  The  principle  is  one  that 
reaches  very  deep  into  the  philosophy  of  human  living." 

Professor  Atwater  adds  : — 

"  It  must  be  especially  noted  that  the  current  European 
dietary  standards  are  based  mainly  upon  the  facts  of  actual 
food  consumption.  Thus  Yoit's  standard  for  a  labouring 
man  at  moderate  work  is  based  chiefly  upon  his  observations 
of  the  quantities  of  food  actually  consumed  by  manual 
labourers,  mostly  mechanics,  in  Munich  and  other  places  in 
Bavaria,  who  were  reasonably  well  fed,  as  judged  by  the 
standards  of  wages  and  living  which  obtained  in  these 
places  at  the  times  when  the  observations  were  made, 
twenty  years  or  more  ago.  In  the  same  way,  Playfair's 
estimates  were  based  chiefly  upon  the  conditions  which  he 
observed  in  England  some  thirty  years  ago.  If  either  one 
liad  used  such  data  as  he  would  flnd  in  New  England  of 
to-day  he  doubtless  would  have  made  his  dietary  standards 
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correspond.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  American  standard 
is  a  much  more  desirable  one.  The  scale  of  living  or 
'  standard  of  life '  here  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
.  .  .  Very  likely  what  Yoit  reckons  as  hard  or  severe 
muscular  work,  would  count  here  as  only  moderate  work. 
Considering  the  body  as  a  machine,  the  American  working 
man  has  a  more  strongly-built  machine  and  more  fuel  to 
run  it  than  has  his  European  brother.  While  it  is  not 
absolutely  proven,  it  seems  in  the  highest  d^ree  probable 
that  the  higher  standard  of  living,  the  better  nutrition,  the 
larger  product  of  labour,  and  the  higher  wages  go  together. 
It  is  in  view  of  such  considerations  as  these  that  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  more  liberal  standards  for  dietaries  than 
those  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  European  authorities 
above  quoted."  ^ 

Professor  Atwaters  estimates  have  been  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Dunlop  in  a  series  of  studies  made  upon  the 
dietaries  of  prisoners  in  Scotland.  He  observed  the 
effects  of  diets,  ranging  in  energy  value  from  3500  to 
3900  Calories,  upon  a  large  number  of  prisoners  who 
were  doing  a  moderately  active  days  work.*  He 
found  that  when  the  prisoners  were  fed  upon  the 
most  liberal  diet  (3900  Calories)  they  maintained 
their  body  weight  even  when  restricted  to  this  diet 
for   years.     The  complaints  made   by  the  prisoners 

m 

referred  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  diet,  not  to 
the  quantity^  thus  suggesting  that  the  prisoners 
were  receiving  more  food  than  they  required,  and 
had  not  relish  for  all  their  meals. 

1  This  WM  written  in  1804. 

'  These  prisoners  were  engaged  upon  stone -breaking — their  day's  work 
nerer  exceeded  eight  hoars. 
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The  waste  or  returned  food  with  this  large  diet 
was  also  very  considerable ;  it  consisted  almost  entirely 
uf  xhf  less  savoury  articles  of  diet,  thus  corroborating 
the  suggestion  named  above  that  the  prisoners  were 
not  only  receiving  suflBicient  food,  but  were  receiving 
movf'  food  than  they  required. 

I'lie  same  prisoners  were  for  two  months  restricted 
to  ji  diet  with  3500  Calories  of  food  energy.  The 
re^sult  of  this  change  was  that  no  less  than  82  per 
cerjt  of  the  prisoners  of  average  size  distinctly  lost 
weight  during  that  time.  The  complaints  were 
uvdch  more  numerous  than  those  made  about  the 
n^ore  liberal  diet,  and  were  of  a  different  character. 
They  did  not  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  food  as 
formerly,  but  the  prisoners  complained  of  want  of 
food,  feeling  faint  at  work,  no  energy,  and  sleepless- 
ness at  night.  The  complaints,  Dr.  Dunlop  says, 
were  pitiable  and  undoubtedly  genuine.  The  exces- 
sive waste  which  occurred  with  the  more  liberal  diet 
was  completely  abolished., 

Similar  observations  were  made  with  a  diet  worth 
3700  Calories.  Upon  this  diet  only  24  per  cent 
lost  weight,  the  remaining  76  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  either  maintaining  or  increasing  their  weight. 
Hardly  a  genuine  complaint  was  received,  and  the 
waste  was  no  more  than  with  the  smaller  diet. 
Thus  Dr.  Dunlop  showed  clearly  that  a  diet  with  an 
energy  value  of  3700  Calories  was  sufficient  for  the 
prisoners  and  was  not  excessive. 

The   results    of  Dr.    Dunlop's    observations    are 
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strong  evidence  that  the  standards  of  necessary  diet 
for  men  at  moderate  work  adopted  by  Voit,  Moleschott, 
and  Playfair  are  too  low.  It  will  be  noted  that  Dr. 
Dunlop's  standard  (3700  Calories)  is  higher  than 
Prof.  Atwater's. 

Referring  to  this  difference,  Dr.  Dunlop  says : — 

''It  might  be  urged  that  these  studies  contradict 
Atwater's  standard.  He  states  3500  Calories  as  sufBcient 
food  for  moderate  labour ;  these  prison  studies  show  that 
for  convict  labour  3500  was  insufficient,  while  3700  was 
necessary.  But  this  I  consider  does  not  amount  to  a 
contradiction,  because  the  term  moderate  or  middle  labour 
is  ambiguous.  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for  considering 
convict  labour  to  be  moderate,  but  I  fully  allow  that 
moderate  labour  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  and  that  conse- 
quently some  latitude  should  be  made  as  to  the  standard, 
and  if  that  is  done,  then  both  Atwater's  standard,  and  the 
more  generous  addition  of  food  allowed  by  him  for  increas- 
ingly severe  labour,  may  be  considered  as  correct  ...  It 
may  be  accepted  that  an  average  man  at  light  labour 
requires  a  diet  of  3100  Calories,  that  if  the  labour  is  more 
than  light  he  requires  more  food,  that  the  increments  to 
meet  the  wants  of  moderate  labour  may  amount  to  20  per 
cent,  and  those  for  severe  labour  perhaps  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  light  labour  diet  ( Atwater)."  ^ 

In  view,  then,  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Atwater's 
standards  are  based  upon  more  accurate  observation  and 
upon  a  much  larger  number  of  experiments  than  those 
of  Voit,  Moleschott,  or  Playfair,  and  further,  in  view  of 

^  Paper  read  at  the  Thirteenth  Intcrnatioual  Medical  Congress,  Paris, 
1900.     Published  in  ScoUith  Medkal  and  Surgical  Journal,  May  1901. 
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the  fact  that  they  have  been  confirmed  so  completely 
by  Dr.  Dunlop,  who  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  accurate  observation,  Professor  Atwater's  standards 
have  been  adopted  in  the  present  inquiry. 

By  reference  to  the  table  on  p.  92  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  food  required  by  individuals  varies  with  the 
severity  of  their  work.  In  an  inquiry  like  the  one 
on  which  I  have  been  engaged,  dealing  with  several 
thousand  persons  following  diflFerent  occupations,  it 
was  obviously  impossible  to  assess  the  severity  of 
work  done  by  each  individual.  It  therefore  became 
necessar}'-  to  decide  which  of  Prof.  Atwater's  standard 
diets  was  the  most  applicable  to  the  section  of  the 
population  under  discussion.  After  much  considera- 
tion, and  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Noel  Paton, 
and  also  with  Dr.  Dunlop  and  other  food  experts. 
Prof.  Atwater's  standard  for  men  with  moderate 
muscular  work  has  here  been  adopted.  As  already 
stated,  this  standard  requires  3500  Calories  of  energy 
value,  and  125  grams  of  protein  per  man  per  day.^ 
lu  selecting  this  standard,  it  was  borne  in  mind  that 
the  section  of  the  wage-earners  living  near  the  poverty 
line  is  composed  mainly  of  labourers,  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  heavy  work  is  allocated.  Their  wives  have  much 
hard  work,  in  washing  and  scrubbing.  Their  children 
also  go  to  work  young,  and  both  during  their  school 
days  and  afterwards  they  often  have  to  help  at  home 
in  scrubbing  floors,  running  errands,  etc.     Thus  their 

^  The  proportion  of  protein  contained  in  the  diet  ia  shown  separately  for 
reasons  given  on  p.  90.  The  energy  yielded  by  the  protein  is  included  in 
the  3500  Calories. 

H 
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young  lives  are  hard,  and  the  hours  during  which 
they  are  working  (i.e.  using  up  physical  energy  in 
one  way  or  another)  are  often  very  long. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
objection  may  be  taken  to  the  standard  of  food  re- 
quirements here  adopted,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
standard  is  too  high. 

(c)  Kind  of  food. — Our  next  step  is  to  select  a 
standard  diet  which  shall  contain  the  nutrients  that 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency, 
according  to  the  scale  adopted  above.  JTo  this  end, 
valuable  suggestions  may  be  gained  from  the  diets 
provided  for  able-bodied  paupers  in  workhouses,  as 
the  object  in  these  institutions  is  to  provide  a  diet 
containing  the  necessary  nutrients  at  the  lowest  cost 
compatible  with  a  certain  amount  of  variety.  Full 
information  with  regard  to  diets,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  workhouses  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  was  collected  by  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1897.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  a  new  general 
order  regulating  workhouse  diets  has  been  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  came  into 
force  throughout  England  and  Wales  on  March  25, 
1901.  In  accordance  with  this  order,  all  dietary 
tables  in  workhouses  must  be  framed  within  certain 
clearly  defined  limits. 

A  number  of  alternative  rations  are  specified  for 
each  meal,  and  Boards  of  Guardians  are  at  Uberty 
to  make  selections  from  these  rations,  in  framing  the 
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dietary  for  the  workhouses  under  their  charge.^  But 
in  making  their  selections  they  must  follow  certain 
instructions ;  for  instance,  not  fewer  than  two  boiled 
or  roast  meat  dinners  (beef,  mutton,  or  pork  in 
suitable  rotation)  must  be  given  weekly,  and  with 
the  exception  of  boiled  or  roast  meat  meals,  no  two 
dinners  may  be  alike  during  one  week. 

Although  the  Local  Government  Board  paid  due 
regard  to  economy  in  framing  each  of  the  rations, 
some  are  considerably  more  expensive  than  others. 

The  diet  adopted  as  the  standard  in  the  present 
chapter  has  been  selected  from  the  rations  specified 
in  the  new  regulations,  but  the  cheapest  rations  only 
have  been  chosen,  and  on  this  account  no  butcher's 
meat  is  included  in  the  dietary.  The  standard  here 
adopted  is  therefore  less  generous  than  that  which 
ivovld  he  required  by  the  Local  Government  Boards 

The  selected  dietaries  are  as  follows :  ^ — 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


•  I 


Dreakfant. 


Broad,  8  oz. 
Margarine,  ^  oz. 
Tea,  1  pt. 

Bread,  8  oz. 
Porridge,  1 J  pts. 

Porridge,  1^  pts. 
Skim  milk,  1  pt. 


Dinner. 


M£N 

Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Pease  pudding,  12  oz. 

Potatoes  with  milk,  24  oz. 
Bread,  2  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Vegetable  broth,  1  pt. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 
Dumpling,  8  oz. 


Slipper. 


Bread,  8  oz. 
Margarine,  ^  oz. 
Cocoa,  1  pt. 

Bread,  8  oz. 
Vegetable  broth,  1  pt 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Bread,  4  oz. 
Porridge,  1^  pts. 


^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  a  "ration"  is  here  meant  the  character  and 
quantity  of  food  supplied  for  any  particular  meaL  By  ''dietary"  is  meant 
the  series  of  meals  arranged  for  duriug  each  week. 

'  For  table  of  ingredients  used,  see  Appendix  J. 
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Wednesday 


Thursday  . 


Friday 


Satorday  . 


Bread,  2  oz. 
Porridge,  l^pts. 
Treacle,  1^  oz. 

Porridge,  1^  pts. 
Skim  milk,  1  pt. 

Bread,  2  oz. 
Porridge,  1|  pts. 
Treacle,  1^  oz. 

Bread,  4  oz. 
Porridge,  1|  pts. 


(In  addition  to  the 
and  1^ 


UES— Continued 

Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Potatoes,  12  oz. 

Coffee,  1  pt. 
Bread,  8  oz. 
Cheese,  8  oz. 

Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Potatoes,  12  oz. 

Vegetable  broth,  1  pt. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 
Saet  padding,  8  oz. 

above,  a  lunch  consisting  of  4  oz.  bread 
oz.  cheese  is  allowed  daUy.) 


Porridge,  1|  pts. 
Skim  milk,  1  pt 

Bread,  8  oz. 
Vegetable  broth,  1  pt 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Bread,  6  oz. 
Gruel,  1^  ptB. 

Bread,  8  oz. 
Skim  milk,  1  pt 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday     . 


Wednesday 


Thursday  . 


Friday 


Saturday   . 


Bread,  6  oz. 
Margarine,  ^  oz. 
Tea,  1  pt 

Bread,  4  oz. 
Porridge,  1  pt 

Porridge,  1  pt 
Skim  milk,  1  pt 


Bread,  2  oz. 
Porridge,  1  pt. 
Treacle,  1  oz. 

Porridge,  1  pt 
Skim  milk,  1  pt 

Bread,  2  oz. 
Porridge,  1  pt 
Treacle,  1^  oz. 

Bread,  4  oz. 
Porridge,  1  pt 


(In  addition  to  the 
andl| 


WOMEN 

Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Pease  pudding,  8  oz. 

Potatoes  with  milk,  20  oz. 
Bread,  2  oz. 
Cheese,  1^  oz. 

Vegetable  broth,  1  pt 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 
Dumpling,  6  oz. 

Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Potatoes,  8  oz. 

Coffee,  1  pt 
Bread,  6  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Potatoes,  8  oz. 

Vegetable  broth,  1  pt 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 
Suet  pudding,  6  oz. 

above,  a  lunch  consisting  of  4  oz.  bread 
oz.  cheese  is  allowed  daily. ) 


Bread,  6  oz. 
Mai^garine,  ^  oz. 
Cocoa,  1  pt 

Bread,  6  oz. 
Vegetable  broth,  1  pt 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Bread,  4  oz. 
Porridge,  1  pt. 


Porridge,  1  pt 
Skim  milk,  1  pt 

Bread,  6  oz. 
Vegetable  broth,  1  pt 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Bread,  6  oz. 
Gruel,  1  pt 


Bread,  6  oz. 
Skim  milk,  1  pt 


::- 


•^* 
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BreakfMt. 


Dinner. 


Supper. 


CHILDREN,  AoES  8-16 


Sunday 


Monday    . 


Tuesday     . 


Wednesday 


Thursday  . 


Friday 


Saturday  . 


Bread,  6  oz. 
Margarine,  ^  oz. 
Tea,  I  pt. 

Bread,  S  oz. 
New  milk,  ^  pt. 
Porridge,  f  pt 
Sugar,  ^  oz. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Boiled  bacon,  3  oz. 
Bread,  3  oz. 
Potatoes,  8  oz. 

Potatoes  with  milk,  16  oz. 
Bread,  2  oz. 
Cheese,  1^  oz. 


Vegetable  broth,  |  pt. 
Bread,  3  oz. 
Cheese,  1^  oz. 
Dumpling,  6  oz. 

Boiled  bacon,  8  oz. 
Bread,  3  oz. 
Potatoes,  8  oz. 

Cocoa,  I  pt. 
Bread,  6  oz. 
Cheese,  2  oz. 

Boiled  baoon,  3  oz. 
Bread,  3  oz. 
Potatoes,  8  oz. 

Suet  padding,  12  oz. 


Bread,  6  oz. 
Margarine,  ^  oz. 
Cocoa,  I  pt. 

Bread,  6  oz. 
Vegetable  broth,  }  pt. 
Cheese,  1^  oz. 


Plain  cake,  6  oz. 
MUk,  I  pt 


Plain  cake,  6  oz. 
MUk,  I  pt 


Bread,  6  oz. 
Broth,  I  pt. 
Cheese,  1^  oz. 

Plain  cake,  6  oz. 
Cocoa,  I  pt. 


Bread,  6  oz. 
MUk,  I  pt. 


(In  addition  to  the  above,  lunch  in  the  form  of  bread,  2  oz.  ;  butter,  ^  oz.  ; 
cake,  2  oz.  ;  or  biscuits,  2  oz.,  is  allowed  on  week-days  only.) 


Sunday 


Monday    . 


Tuesday    . 


Bread,  5  oz. 
MUk,  i  pt 


CHILDREN,  Aox8  8-8 

BoUed  bacon,  1  oz. 
Potatoes,  4  oz. 
Skim  mUk,  ^  pt. 


Bread,  2  oz. 
New  milk,  ^  pt 
Porridge,  ^  pt. 
Sugar,  ^  oz. 

do. 


Potatoes  with  milk,  12  oz. 
Bread,  2  oz. 
Cheese,  it  oz. 


Vegetable  broth,  |  pt. 
Bread,  3  oz. 
Cheese,  ^  oz. 
Dumpling,  4  oz. 


Bread,  5  oz. 
New  mUk,  ^  pt. 

do. 


do. 


y 
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Supper. 


CHILDREN,  Ages  ^-^ — GmiiMued 


Wednctday    Bread,  2  oz.  Bofled  bacon,  1  os. 

,  New  milk,  ^  pt.  Poutoes,  4  oz. 

Pofridge,  ^  pt.  Sksn  milk,  i  pt. 
Sngv,  ^  oz. 


Thimday  . 


Friday 


Saturday 


do. 


da 


Cocoa,  ^  pt. 
Bread,  4  oz. 
Cheese,  1  oz. 

Bofled  bacon,  1  oz. 
Potatoea,  4  oz. 
Skim  milk,  ^  pL 


Bread,  5  oz. 

milk,  1  pt. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


;  Bread,  4  oi. 
I  Margarine,  ^  oz. 
;Coc(Ms  ^pL 

(In  addition  to  the  above,  lonch  in  the  form  of  bread,  2  oz.  ;  butter,  ^  oz.  ; 
cake,  2  oz. ;  or  biacoits,  2  oz.,  is  allowed  on  week-days  only.) 


The  fuel  value  contained  in  the  above  daily  rations 
has  been  ascertained,^  and  is  as  follows.  For  reasons 
explained  on  p.  90  the  proportion  of  protein  contained 
in  the  diet  is  shown  separately.  The  fuel  value  includes 
that  which  is  yielded  by  the  protein. 


1 
Men.                          WomMi. 

Fnel  Value 
(Ckloriet). 

Protfliii 
(Orams). 

Fuel  Value 
(CalarfeaX 

Protein 
(OnunsX 

3478 

187 

2923 

116-6 

Children,  8-ie. 


Fuel  Value  I  Protein 
(Calories),  i  (Orams). 


Children,  S-& 


Fuel  Value    Protein 
(Calories).  ;  (Orams). 


2634 


87-2 


1824 


660 


'  These  figures  are  calcnlated  upon  tables,  showing  the  protein  and  fuel 
energy  contained  in  different  food  stuflb,  which  are  principally  based  upon 
analyses  made  by  Prof.  Atwater  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon 
analyses  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  and  Dr.  Dunlop.  The 
present  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  above  tables  with  those 
employed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  finds  that  though  based  upon 
analjTses  made  by  other  chemists,  the  results  harmonise  very  closely. 
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.  It  has  been  shown  earlier  in  this  chapter  that  men 
at  "  moderate  "  work  require  daily  3500  Calories  of  food 
energy,  and  women  eight-tenths  of  this  amount.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  standard  diet  adopted  in  this 
chapter  practically  complies  with  these  requirements, 
the  food  provided  for  men  being  slightly  below  the 
theoretical  requirements,  whilst  that  of  the  women  is 
slightly  above. 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  food  which  the  standard 
diet  provides  for  children  cannot  be  exactly  compared 
with  theoretical  requirements,  as  the  classification  of 
ages  adopted  in  workhouses  (viz.  under  3,  3-8,  and 
8-16)  is  rougher  than  that  adopted  in  scientific  tables 
of  theoretical  food  requirements.  The  quantities  are, 
however,  such  as  wide  experience  has  shown  to  be 
suitable  for  children  in  workhouses,  whose  food 
requirements  are  certainly  not  greater  than  those  of 
other  children. 

(d)  Cost  of  food. — It  now  only  remains  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  diet  which  has  been  selected. 
We  should,  of  course,  not  be  justified  in  basing  the 
cost  of  this  diet  upon  the  contract  prices  paid  by 
the  Guardians.  The  poor  buy  their  food  in  small 
quantities,  and  thus  pay  a  higher  price  for  it.  In 
connection  with  the  chapter  on  Budgets  (see  p.  222) 
a  series  of  investigations  was  made  by  the  writer, 
regarding  the  actual  cash  prices  paid  for  various  food 
stufis  by  the  working  classes  in  York.  The  average 
of  these  prices  has  been  adopted  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  standard  diet,  except  in  six  cases  where  the 
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articles  could  be  purchased  at  lower  prices  at  Co- 
operative Stores  in  the  city.^ 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  prices  upon  which 
the  cost  of  the  standard  diet  has  been  estimated. 
(The  price  of  bread  is  not  given,  as  in  York  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  bread  at  home,  so  effecting  an 
economy. ) 

Flour  Is.  4d.  per  stone. 

New  milk  1^  per  pint. 

Skim  milk  ^.  per  pint. 

Oatmeal  2d.  per  lb.  less  5  per  cent 

Dried  peas  2^.  per  lb.  less  5  per  cent. 

Bacon  6d.  per  lb. 

Cheese  6^.  per  lb. 

Sugar  1^  per  lb. 

Potatoes  |d.  per  lb. 

Margarine.  8d.  per  lb.  less  5  per  cent 

Butter  Is.  per  lb. 

Biscuits  4d.  per  lb. 

Cocoa  Is.  per  lb.  less  5  per  cent. 

Tea  Is.  5d.  per  lb. 

Coffee  Is.  per  lb.  less  5  per  cent 

Tieacle  Ifd.  per  lb.  less  5  per  cent 

Onions  ^  per  lb. 

Yeast  8d.  per  lb. 

Currants  3^.  per  lb. 

Suet  8d.  per  lb. 

Calculated  at  these  prices,  the  weekly  cost  of  the 
standard  dietary  is  as  follows : — 

^  In  the  case  of  food  purchased  at  Co-operatiTe  Stores,  5  per  cent  has 
been  deducted  from  the  selling  price,  this  being  approximately  the  amount 
of  dividend  given  to  ordinary  purchasers  at  the  Stores,  though  a  higher 
dividend  is  given  to  members. 
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Men.              Women. 

1 

Children,  8-16.         Children,  8-8. 

Children  under  3.^ 
2s.  Id. 

38.  3d.      1     28.  9d. 

2s.  7d.                 2s.  Id. 

Average  for  Adults  3s. 

Average  for  Children  28.  Sd. 

The  figures,  then,  which  have  been  adopted 
throughout  this  volume  as  representing  the  necessary 
mini  mum  expenditure  for  food  are — 

3s.  each  per  week  for  Adults. 

2s.  3d.  each  per  week  for  Children. 

These  prices  refer  solely  to  the  cost  of  the  food 
materials;  they  include  none  of  the  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  cooking.  It  must  also  be  remembered  ' 
that  at  present  the  poor  do  not  possess  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  select  a  diet  that  is  at 
once  as  nutritious  and  as  economical  as  that  which  is 
here  adopted  as  the  standard.  Moreover,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  diet  would  require  considerable  changes  in 
established  customs,  and  many  prejudices  would  have 
to  be  uprooted.*    It  should  also  be    noted  that,  as 

^  No  dietary  is  given  in  the  new  workhouse  dietary  regulations  for 
children  under  three  years,  the  doctor  ordering  diets  specially  for  each  child 
according  to  circumstances.  The  cost  has  been  reckoned  at  28.  Id.  per  week, 
as  the  large  proportion  of  new  milk  required  by  young  children  brings  up  the 
cost  of  maintenance  to  that  of  children  who  are  somewhat  older. 

3  A  greater  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  more  willingness  to  take  trouble 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  would  also  be  necessary.  For  instance,  more  time 
is  required  for  the  preparation  of  a  breakfast  of  porridge  than  for  one 
consisting  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  such  foods  as  pease  pudding, 
vegetable  broth,  etc,  require  considerable  pains  to  be  devoted  to  their 
preparation  if  they  are  to  be  made  palatable. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  March  29,  1901, 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  uprooting  food  customs: — "At  the  Bradford 
Workhouse  yestarday  the  new  dietary  table  of  the  Loral  Government  Board 
came  into  operation.    When  served  with  (^el  iustead  of  tea,  according  to 
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pointed  out  on  page  99,  this  diet  does  not  contain 
any  fresh  meat  (it  has  been  eliminated  on  account  of 
cost),  and  is  thus  less  generous  than  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  require  for  able-bodied  paupers  in 
workhouses.  My  aim  throughout  has  been  to  select 
a  standard  diet  which  gives  adequate  nutrition  at  the 
lowest  practicable  cost} 

Rent.— In  estimating  the  necessary  minimum  ex- 

* 

penditure  for  rent,  I  should  have  preferred  to  take 
some  reliable  standard  of  the  accommodation  required 
to  maintain  families  of  different  sizes  in  health,  and 
then  to  take  as  the  minimum  expenditure  the  average 
cost  in  York  of  such  accommodation.  This  course 
would,  however,  have  assumed  that  every  family  could 
obtain  the  needful  minimum  accommodation,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  an 
estimate  as  above,  the  actual  sfiims  paid  for  rent  have 
been  taken  as  the  necessary  minimum  rent  expenditure. 
Extravagance  in  this  item  is  very  improbable,  rent 
being  almost  the  first  thing  in  which  a  poor  family 
will  try  to  economise. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  housing  of  the  wage- 

thu  order,  the  women  rose  in  a  body  and  left  the  room.  Three  women  who 
wore  ringleaders  were  yesterday  brought  before  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
Tliese  women,  with  others,  had  refused  to  work  on  the  food,  and  had  also 
behaved  in  a  rowdy  manner  to  the  workhoose  master.  The  master  said  the 
gruel  consisted  of  three  ounces  of  oatmeal,  a  pint  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of 
treacle,  and  salt  to  taste.     Each  defendant  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  week." 

'  The  writer  is  aware  that  prison  diets  are  even  less  costly  than  this 
standard ;  but  these  are  so  extremely  stringent  as  to  be  punitive  in  charaoter, 
and  would  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  standard  diet  for  the  independent  poor. 
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eariiiDg  classes  in  York  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI., 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  give  a  table 
-hnv.ing  the  approximate  average  rent  paid  in  York 
f* T  rottages  of  various  sizes. 


Rent    . 

I  Number    of    such 
houses  in  York 


1  Room,  i  2  RooiiiM. ,  8  Rooms. 


Is.  7(L 
284 


2s.  6d.  !  Ss.  6d. 


1401 


1264 


4  RooDM. :  5  Rooms. 


4s.  7id. 
4501 


58.  9d. 
3607 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  in  York  com- 
paratively few  houses  with  less  than  four  rooms. 

Household  Sundries  (such  as  clothing,  light,  fuel, 
etc.). — We  now  come  to  the  last  item  of  necessary 
expenditure,  namely,  that  for  Household  Sundries. 

Under  this  head  is  included  all  necessary  expendi- 
ture other  than  that  for  food  and  house  rent,  the 
principal  items  being  for  boots,  clothes,  and  fuel. 

The  estimate  of  the  minimum  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  household  sundries  adopted  in  this  chapter 
is  based  upon  information  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  working  people.  Many  of  those  inter- 
viewed knew  what  poverty  meant,  and  had  learnt 
by  hard  experience  what  could  be  "done  without," 
and  how  to  obtain  most  cheaply  that  which  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  interviews  were  conducted 
either  by  myself  or  by  my  helpers.  Dealing  with 
men's  clothes,  for  instance,  the  information  which 
was  asked  from  the  men  was  briefly  this  : — "  What  in 
your  opinion  i.<  the  very  lowest  sum  upon  which  a 
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man  can  keep  himself  in  clothing  for  a  year '(  The 
clothing  should  be  adequate  to  keep  the  man  in 
health,  and  should  not  be  so  shabby  as  to  injure 
his  chances  of  obtaining  respectable  employment. 
Apart  from  these  two  conditions,  the  clothing  to  be 
the  most  economical  obtainable." 

Then  in  each  interview  we  went  over  every 
article  of  clothing  item  by  item,  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cheapest  ways  in  which  these 
could  be  secured,  and  the  average  length  of  time 
they  would  last.  In  this  way  we  obtained  a  number 
of  estimates  of  necessary  expenditure  for  clothing 
upon  which  the  final  estimate  is  based. 

The  estimates  of  necessary  expenditure  for  women's 
and  children's  clothing,  and  for  other  household  sun- 
dries such  as  fuel,  light,  soap,  replacements,  etc.,  were 
similarly  obtained  by  a  lady  helper  from  the  women. 

The  following  is  the  average  of  the  estimates  thus 
obtained.^  These  figures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  inquiry  as  representing  the 
miJmum  necessary  expenditure  for  household  sundries. 

Clothing. 


Per  Year. 


Per  Week. 


Man 


268.      I  6d. 


Woman  '  268.  6d. 

Boy  of  12   .         .         .       278. 1.  „„  ,       6(1.1.  ^.o 

Child  of  2  .         .         .        178. 1  ^^•"^^  228.«       4j  I  Average  6dJ 


^  The  bulk  of  the  estimates  only  varied  within  narrow  limits.  A  few 
which  were  obviously  too  high  have  not  been  used  in  our  calculations. 

'  This  average  price  has  been  taken  to  be  the  minimum  necessary  expendi- 
ture for  clothes  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
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Fuel. 

1  bag  of  coal  (of  10  stone)  in  summer  1  Average  H  bags  at  Is.  3d.  per  bag, 

2  bags       „  „  „      winter   /     say  Is.  lOd.  per  week.^ 

The  amount  of  fuel  used  does  not  vary  much  with  the  size  of  family,  as 
there  is  usually  a  fire  in  the  living  room  only. 

A  family  of  average  size  use  weekly  about  l^  lbs. 
of  soap  at  3d.  per  lb.,  and  light  will  cost  from  3d. 
to  4d.  But  information  as  to  the  average  sum 
required  for  other  household  necessaries  proved  to 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Inquiries  about  this  were 
usually  answered  by  some  such  remark  as :  "  If  we 
have  to  buy  anything  extra,  such  as  pots  or  pans, 
we  have  to  spend  less  on  food,  that's  all." 

It  will  not  be  overstating  facts  if  we  allow  2d. 
per  head  per  week  to  cover  all  household  sundries 
other  than  clothes  and  fuel. 

Basing  the  estimate  upon  the  above  figures,  the 
minimum  weekly  expenditure  for  household  sundries, 
i.e.  for  ALL  expenditure  other  than  that  for  food  and 
rent,  for  a  family  of  five  persons  will  be  as  under : — 

Clothing  2  a.    d. 

Father  .......  0     6 

Mother  .......  0     6 

3  Children  at  6d 13 

Fuel 
1^  bags  at  Is.  3d.,  say 110 

All  other  Sundries 
at  2d.  per  head 0  10 

Total        .  4  11 

^  The  price  duriDg  the  winter  of  1899  was  about  Is.  7d.  per  bag.  A  large 
coal  merchant  in  York  states,  however,  that  Is.  8d.  is  the  average  price.  He 
says  the  working  classes,  partly  because  they  buy  their  coal  by  the  bag,  and 
partly  because  they  buy  a  wasteful  coal,  which  burns  up  quickly,  \^y  as  a 
rule  a  price  for  their  coal  higher  by  25  i)er  cent  than  those  who  buy  their 
I  «ai  \  \  *:ie  ton. 

T\-  various  estimates  which  were  obtained  from  working  people  will  be 
I  • ' i:  1 1«  I  j  .  Appendix  C. 
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The  minimum  necessary  expenditure  for  all  families 
has  been  worked  out  upon  this  basis. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  estimate  allows  nothing: 
whatever  for  travelling,  recreation,  or  luxuries  of  any 
kind,  or  for  sick  and  funeral  clubs.  It  would  suffice 
only  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  merely  physical 
efficiency  in  times  of  health. 

If  we  now  add  up  the  various  items  of  necessary 
expenditure  under  the  three  heads,  Food,  House  Rent 
(and  Rates),  and  Household  Sundries  (including 
clothes),  we  obtain  the  following  figures  : — 

Table  Showing  the  Minimum  Nbcbbsart  Expenditure  per  Week 

FOR  Families  of  Various  Sizes 


Family. 

1  man         .... 
1  woman    .... 
1  man  and  1  woman    . 
1  man,  1  woman,  1  child     . 

2  children 


>» 

M 

»l 
>> 


3 
4 
f) 
6 
7 
8 


*i 
t* 
It 
ft 


Foocl. 


8»y— 


3s. 
38. 

68. 

8s.  3d. 
lOs.  6d. 
12s.  9d. 

158. 

178.  3d. 

19s.  6d. 

21s.  9d. 

248. 


Is.  6d. 


2s.  6d. 


4s. 


5s.  6d. 


Household 
Sundries. 


f2s.  6d. 
\2s.  6d. 
rSs.  2d. 
ISs.  9d. 
!/4s.  4d. 
|l4s.  lid. 
r58.  6d. 

68.  Id. 

68.  8d. 

7s.  3d. 
L78.  lOd. 


Total. 


7s. 

78. 

lis.  8d. 
14s.  6d. 
18s.  lOd. 
2l8.  8d. 

268. 
288.  lOd. 
81s.  8d. 
84s.  6d. 
37s.  4d. 


Having  established  a  minimum  standard  of  neces- 
sary expenditure,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  population  of  York  are  living 
in  "primary"  poverty. 

^  In  the  calculations  throughout  this  chapter  (as  btated  on  p.  106),  actual 
rent  has  in  every  case  been  taken  as  representing  the  minimum  necessary  rent 
expenditure.  The  figures  in  this  column  are  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
average  rent  paid  in  York  by  families  of  various  sizes ;  they  arc  inserted  here 
in  order  to  render  the  table  complete,  but  have  not  been  used  except  for  the 
purposes  of  this  table. 
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As  stated  in  Chapter  II.,  an  estimate  was  made 
of  the  earnings  of  every  working-class  family  in  York. 
In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  families 
were  living  in  a  state  of  "primary"  poverty,  the 
income  of  each  was  compared  with  the  foregoing 
standard,  due  allowance  being  made  in  every  case 
for  size  of  family  and  rent  paid. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  result  of  this 
examination.  No  less  than  1465  families,  comprising 
7230  persons,  were  living  in  "primary"  poverty. 
77m  is  equal  to  15*46  per  cent  of  the  wage-eamiruj 
class  in  York^  and  to  9 '91  per  cent  of  the  wJwle 
population  of  the  city. 

The  above  estimate,  it  should  be  particularly 
noted,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  eveiry 
penny  earned  hy  every  member  of  the  family  went 
into  the  family  purse,  and  was  judiciously  expended 
upon  necessaries. 

With  a  view  of  showing  the  number  of  persons 
biU  slightly  above  the  "primary"  poverty  line,  I 
have  ascertained  what  would  have  been  the  total 
ij.in)l'<'.r  below  this  line  had  the  standard  of  necessary 
^vj.ekly  family  expenditure  been  increased  (a)  by  2s. 
:iii  J  (h)  by  6s. ^     The  results  are  shown  in  the  foUow- 

i'l'j"  t;:h!e  : — 

^   r};is  figure  of  68.  has  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  drink  eipendi- 
t .  u  vi  -  t  ♦orth  on  p.  142. 
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1        No.  of 
i      Persons. 


Percentage  of 

Wage«eaming 

Classes. 


Persons     below     the     **  primary"! 
poverty  line       .... 

Persons  belonging  to  families  whose 
total  weekly  earnings  are  either 
below  or  not  more  than  2s.  above 
the  **  primary  "  poverty  line 

Persons  belonging  to  families  whose 
total  weekly  earnings  are  either 
below  or  not  more  than  6s.  above 
the  "  jirimary  "  poverty  line 


7,230 


15*46 


9,542 


20-40 


15,727 


33-68 


Percentage  of 

Total  Popula- 

tioD  of  City. 


9-91 


13-09 


21-6 


The  question  may  arise:  Do  the  family  earnings 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  family  income  ?  Are  there 
not  other  sources  of  income  which  have  not  been 
taken  into  account?  In  the  country,  for  instance, 
the  money  wage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  by  no 
means  always  represents  his  total  income;  he  is 
often  able  to  augment  this  considerably  by  means  of 
the  produce  from  his  allotment,  or  by  keeping  hens, 
pigs,  etc.  Does  the  town  dweller  augment  his 
income  in  some  corresponding  way?  Inquiry  has 
been  made  into  this  question  in  York,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  to  which 
incomes  are  augmented  by  such  irregular  means  is 
very  small,  and  would  not  materially  affect  the 
figures  we  have  been  considering. 

The  chief  possible  sources  of  such  additional 
income  would  seem  to  be  : — 

(1)  Money  sent  home  by  children  who  are  work- 
ing and  who  are  not  living  at  home,  e.g.  domestic 
servants,  etc. — It  is  well  known  that  amongst  the 
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Irish  and  Wekh  people,  children  who  are  living  away 
from  home  frequently  send  considerable  sums  to 
their  parents,  but  careful  inquiry  at  registry  offices 
and  elsewhere  has  elicited  the  information  that  any 
such  additions  to  the  incomes  of  working-class  families 
in  York  are  probably  very  small,  being  as  a  rule 
confined  to  gifts  at  Christmas  or  on  birthdays,  and 
even  these  additions  are  to  a  certain  extent  neutralised 
by  gifts  of  clothing,  etc.,  sent  to  their  children  by 
parents. 

(2)  Allotment  gardens,  keeping  hens  and  pigs, 
etc. — There  are  not  more  than  about  120  allot- 
ments in  York,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part 
rented  by  well-to-do  working  men,  whose  money 
earnings  alone  are  sufficient  to  place  them  above  the 
** primary"  poverty  line.  The  number  of  hens  and 
pigs  kept  by  working  men  in  York  is  insignificant. 

(3)  ''Stray"  money. — There  are  four  "strays" 
in  York.  These  are  common  lands  held  by  the 
freemen  of  York,  many  of  whom  are  wage -earning 
men.  The  profits  accruing  fi^om  the  strays  {i.e.  sums 
received  for  pasturage)  are  distributed  yearly  amongst 
the  freemen.  But  the  sums  thus  distributed  are 
small.  During  the  last  three  years  (1897-99)  the 
average  annual  sum  received  by  each  fi-eeman  was 
under  12s.  per  annum. 

(4)  Pajnnents  for  occasional  service  and  "odd 
jobs,"  such  for  instance  as  payments  made  to  women 
for  an  occasional  day's  washing,  or  for  sitting  up  at 
night  with  a  sick  persot,  etc,  or  pajnnents  to  children 

I 
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for  going  errands,  etc. — In  all  cases  in  which  these 
constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income, 
the  investigators  made  a  note  of  the  fact,  and  included 
such  earnings  in  the  family  total.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  occasional  earnings  under  this  head  which 
have  not  been  noted,  but  their  extent  would  not 
be  so  large  as  materially  to  affect  the  figures  given. 
In  the  case  of  such  occupations  as  railway  porters, 
cabmen,  etc.,  an  average  allowance  for  "tips"  was 
always  made. 

(5)  Charitable  gifts. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  of  money,  food,  etc.,  given  in  the  form  of 
charity  is  considerable,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  such  gifts.  And  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  the  information  is  not  needed. 
For,  broadly  speaking,  the  recipients  of  charity  are 
the  poor,  i.e.  those  who  from  causes  "primary"  or 
"  secondary  "  are  below  the  poverty  line ;  and  the 
number  of  the  poor  who  are  Ufted  above  it  by  charity 
must  be  small.  An  analysis  of  the  persons  in  the 
city  who  are  below  the  "  primary  "  poverty  line  shows 
that  more  than  one  half  of  these  are  members  of 
families  whose  wage-earner  is  in  work  but  in  receipt 
of  insufficient  wages.^  It  is  probable  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  charity  that  is  given  goes  to  those  who 
are  ill  or  out  of  work,  and  to  widows.  The  serious 
import  of  the  figures  given  in  this  chapter  would, 
however,  have  been  but  little  lessened  had  there  been 

I  — — 

reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 

1  See  p.  120. 
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below  the  "primary"  poverty  line  had  been  lifted 
above  it  through  private  charity.  Any  gain  in 
material  comfort  would  have  been  deariy  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  independence  of  character,  and  the 
consequences  of  such  artificial  support  would  be  grave, 
economically  as  well  as  morally. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry, 
namely — 

What  is  the  Extent  of  "  Secondary  "  Poverty  in  York  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  those  fEimilies 
living  in  a  state  of  "  secondary "  poverty  were  de- 
fined as  families  whose  total  earnings  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical 
efficiency  were  it  not  that  some  portion  of  it  is 
absorbed  by  other  expenditurey  either  useful  or 
wasteful.  To  ascertain  this  by  direct  inquiry  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  know,  in  every 
case,  the  average  sum  spent  weekly  on  drink, 
gambling,  and  other  wasteful  expenditure,  and  to 
ascertain  also  whether  the  wife  was  a  thrifty  house- 
keeper or  the  reverse. 

The  number  of  persons  living  in  "secondary" 
poverty  was  ascertained  in  the  following  way.  The 
investigator,  in  the  course  of  his  house-to-house 
visitation,  noted  down  the  households  where  there 
were  evidences  of  poverty,  i.e.  obvious  want  and 
squalor.  Direct  information  was  often  obtained  from 
neighbours,  or  from  a  member  of  the  household  con- 
cerned, to  the  efiect  that  the  father  or  mother  was  a 
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heavy  drinker;  in  other  cases  the  pinched  faces  of 
the  ragged  children  told  their  own  tale  of  poverty 
and  privation. 

Judging  in  this  way.  partly  by  appearance,  and 
partly  firom  information  given,  I  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  living  in  poverty  in  York.  From  this  total 
number  I  subtracted  the  number  of  those  ascertained 
to  be  Uving  in  "  primary "  poverty ;  the  difference 
represente  those  Uving  in  "secondary"  poverty.^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  fGunilies  are  living 
in  apparent  pov^  in  the  slums,  not  because  of 
inadequate  income,  but  because  of  their  attachment 
to  the  neighbourhood  and  their  distaste  for  the 
eflFort  required  by  a  life  among  better  surroundings.* 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  families 
living  in  clean  and  tidy  houses  who  are  from  one 
cause  or  another  without  the  necessaries  for  physical 
efficiency,  although  their  incomes  are  not  so  low  as 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  total  earnings  of  every  working-class 
family  in  York  were  ascertained,  the  numbers  living  in  " primary"  poverty 
being  determined  by  a  comparison  between  total  family  earnings  and  neces- 
sary family  expenditure.     See  p.  111. 

'  This  reluctance  to  move  into  better  surroundings  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation.  A  jroung  man  brought  up  in 
the  slums  became  an  efficient  workman,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  and 
regular  wage.  He  married  a  superior  girl,  and  took  a  house  in  a  respectable 
street.  But,  shortly  after,  the  man  confided  to  a  friend  that  in  his  new 
surroundings  he  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  "In  the  old  spot,"  he  said, 
*' fellows  talked  about  things  I  cared  for — ^talk  was  always  about  football  or 
some'at  like  that — but  here  I  don't  know  a  soul,  and  shouldn't  know  what 
to  talk  about  if  I  did.  At  home  we  had  meals  when  we  liked — the  kettle 
was  on  the  hob,  and  some  food  on  the  table.  But  now  I  have  to  sit  down 
properly — there's  always  a  tablecloth  on  the  table,  that  I  mustn't  mess  up, 
and  altogether  things  aren't  half  so  comfortable  I "  This  man  is  now  settling 
down  to  his  new  life,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  will  appreciate  its  advantages. 
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tx)  place  them  below  the  "primary"  poverty  line. 
For  instance,  they  may  be  paying  off  some  debt 
contracted  at  a  time  when  the  wage-earner  was  out 
of  work. 

The  investigator,  judging  by  appearances,  wonld 
place  snch  families  above  the  poverty  line,  whilst  he 
wonld  no  doubt  place  below  it  some  families  living 
in  the  slums  who  should  not  have  been  so  counted. 

Immamv' povurrv 


ABOVC  POVOVTV  UMC 


PtmoNtrnmaLio 
UMTrrunoMS 
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MaVANT  mmiO  OLAM   ILtM 
POPULATION  78.812 


Probably,  however,  these  sources  of  error  to  a  large 
degree  cancel  each  other. 

By  the  method  described  above,  it  was  found  that 
families  comprising  20,302  persons,  equal  to  43*4  per 
cent  of  the  wage-earning  class,  and  to  27'84  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  city,  were  living  in 
poverty.  If  the  7230  persons  found  to  be  living 
in  "  primary  "  poverty  are  deducted,  it  is  found  that 
13,072  persons,  or  17'93  per  cent  of  the  population, 
were  living  in  ^* secondary'*  poverty.  The  above 
diagram  shows  the  proportion  which  the  population 
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living  in  poverty  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
York. 

That  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
found  to  be  living  in  poverty  is  a  fact  of  the  gravest 
significance. 

In  the  next  chapter,  information  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  present  inquiry  will  be  further  examined 
with  a  view  of  gaining  some  light  upon  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  poverty. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   IMMEDIATE   CAUSES  OP  POVERTY   IN   YORK 

to 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  discuss 
the  ultinijite  causes  of  poverty.  To  attempt  this 
would  bki  to  raise  the  whole  «ocial  question.  The 
object  is  rather  to  indicate  the  immediate  causes  of 
(a)  "  primary  "  poverty,  and  (6)  "  secondary  "  poverty 
in  York. 

(a)  Immediate  Causes  of  "  Prima,ry  "  Poverty 

These  appear  to  fall  under  the  following  head- 
ings : — 

(1)  Death  of  chief  wage-earner. 

(2)  Incapacity  of  chief  wage -earner  through 
accident,  illness,  or  old  age. 

(3)  Chief  wage-earner  out  of  work. 

(4)  Chronic  irregularity  of  work  (sometimes  due 
to  incapacity  or  unwillingness  of  worker  to  undertake 
regular  employment). 

(5)  Largeness  of  family,  i.e.  cases  in  which  the 
family  is  in  poverty  because  there  are  more  than 
four  children,  though  it  would  not  have  been   in 
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poverty  had  the  number  of  children  not  exceeded 
four. 

(6)  Lowness  of  wage,  i.e.  where  the  chief  wage- 
earner  is  in  regular  work,  but  at  wages  which  are 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  moderate  family  (i.e.  not 
more  than  four  children)  in  a  state  of  physical 
efficiency. 

On  analysing  the  cases  of  "  primary "  poverty  in 
York,  we  find  that  they  are  immediately  due  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above  causes  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 


Sec. 
tion. 

1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

No.  of 

HOUM- 

holds 
aflteted. 

Immediate  Oanae 

of  "Primary" 

Povertiy. 

Naof 
Childreii 
affected. 

No.  of 

Adults 

affected. 

Total 
Number 
affected. 

Percentage  of 

Total  Pop«ila> 

tion  Hiring 

ander^Primaxy" 

Poverty  Line. 

408 1 
146 

88 

51 
187 

640 

Death     of     chief 
wage-earner  .     . 

nineas  or  old  age 
of    ohief    wage- 
earner      .     .     . 

Chief  wage-earner 
out  of  work  .     . 

Irregularity  of  work 

Largeness  of  family , 
i,e,    more    than 
four  children 

In  regular  work, 
but  at  low  wages 

460 

81 

78 
94 

1122 
2380 

670 

289 

89 
111 

480 
1876 

1 
1130 

1 

1 

370 

167 
205 

1 

1602 
3756 

15-63 

5-11 

2-81 
2*88 

22-16 

51-96 

1 

1465 

4215 

3015 

7230 

1 

100-00 

The  proportion  of  "primary"  poverty,  due  to 
various  causes,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram. 


^  In  this  section  are  also  included  fourteen  cases  of  women  deserted  by. 
or  separated  from,  their  husbands. 
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Let  us  now  examine  in  greater  detail  the  above 
sections  of  the  population  living  in  *' primary" 
poverty.  Sections  1  and  2  may  be  suitably  con- 
sidered together,  the  immediate  cause  of  poverty 
being  either  the  death  or  the  incapacity  of  the  chief 
wage-earner. 


Sections  1  and  2 

Comprising  together  20*74  per  cent  of  the  population  living 

in  "  primary  "  poverty. 


Section  1.1    (Death 
of  Chief  Wage- 
Earner.) 

Section  2.    (Illneu 

or  Old  Age  of  Chief 

Wage-Earner.) 

Total  number  of  per8on8    . 

Number  of  families  .... 

Average  size  of  family 

Average  family  earnings    . 

Average  rent    ..... 

1180 

403 

2-85 

88.  7d. 

28.  11^. 

870 
146 
2-58 

58.  rjd. 

28.  8}d. 

The  families  in  these  two  sections  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  included  in  Class  "  A,"  described  on  pp. 
32  et  seq.  A  brief  summary  of  their  economic 
condition  will  therefore  suffice  here. 

Only  367  of  the  549  families  are  earning  money, 
their  aggregate  weekly  earnings  amounting  to 
£200  :11s.,  which  is  equal  to  10s.  lid.  per  family. 

^  There  are  889  widows  in  Section  1.    In  the  case  of  248  of  these  the  age 
has  been  ascertained  : — 

81,  or  38*8  per  cent,  are  under  fifty  years  of  age  ; 

89,  or  36 '6  per  cent,  are  between  fifty  and  sixty-five  years  of  age ; 

78,  or  30*1  per  cent,  are  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

If  we  assume  that  the  proportion  of  widows  of  different  ages  is  similar  amongst 
the  146  whose  ages  were  not  ascertained,  it  is  thus  seen  that  ahnost  exactly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  are  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
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This  sum  is  contributed  by  householders  and  supple- 
mentary workers  in  the  following  proportion : — 


Total  Sum. 

Per  Family. 

Contributed  by  householders     . 
Contribnted  by  supplementary  earners 

£        8.     d. 
136     8     0 

64     3     0 

8.      d. 

7  6J 

8  5} 

£200  11     0 

10     11 

The  occupations  of  the  367  householders  who  are 
earning  money  are  as  under  : — 


165 

are  enarwomen. 

78 

are 

washerwomen. 

28 

take  lodgers. 

18 

are 

dressmakers,  etc. 

16 

are 

labourers  (old  men). 

12 

are 

field  labourers  (women). 

10 

are 

nurses. 

10 

are 

North  Eastern  Eailway  Company's  em 
ployees  (women). 

8 

work  in  confectionery  factories. 

7 

are 

small  shopkeepera 

4 

are 

employed  in  glass  works  (women). 

4 

are 

pensioners. 

3 

are 

shoemakers. 

2 

are 

hawkers. 

1 

is  a 

i  tinner  (old). 

1 

is  a 

t  joiner  (old). 

367 

As  far  as  could   be   ascertained,  the  remaining 
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182  householders  axe  earning  no  money,  but  are 
dependent  upon  pubUe  and  private  charity  for  their 
support 

Considering  the  two  sections  as  a  whole  we  find 
that  the  total  rent  paid  weekly  amounts  to  £73  :  12  : 3, 
equal  to  an  average  of  2s.  lOfd.  per  family. 

The  economic  condition  of  these  two  sections 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement : — 


StATEICEMT  8H0WIK0   INCOME  AND  B8TIMATBD  NECESSARY  EXPENDITURE 

OF  Sections  1  and  2 


lMC»iaE. 

BxrarDiTuma. 

• 

£      8.      d. 

Weekly   estiniatM    in- 

oome  of  867  families    200  11     0 

182  families  withont  in- 
come                        .000 

Weekly  poor  relief       .     64     8     6^ 

Weekly  balance— 

Deficiency    .       .  ill  is    5 

(  =  48.  10|d.  per  family) 

£  8.  d. 
Weekly  rent  .  .  73  12  3 
Weekly  minimum  cost 

of  food  and  sundries, 

necessary  to  maintain 

959  adults  and  541 

children   in   a   state 

of  physical  eilicienoy   302  15     8 

£876     7  11 

£376     7  11 

A  consideration  of  this  statement  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
living  under  the  conditions  which  it  indicates,  reminds 
us^  how  precarious  are  the  lives  of  the  poor,  who  are 
at  all  times  liable  to  be  plunged  into  poverty  by  the 
death  or  illness  of  the  chief  wage-earner.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Sections  1  and  2  comprise  not 
only  adults,  but  541  children. 

'  These  figures,  and  others  on  subsequent  pages,  regarding  i>oor  relief 
were  obtained  by  examination  of  the  official  records. 
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Sbotion  8 

Comprising  8*81  per  cent  of  tlio  totel  population  liTing  in 

** primary"  povif^. 

iMMSMAn  Oaum  of  Potimt  :  Ohxbf  WAon-XAurin 

OUT  Of  WOBK 


Total  number  of  penone  . 

167 

Knmber  of  familiei 

as 

Aterage  lise  of  fiimil  j     . 

4*a4 

Average  family  ineome    . 

.    6e.  Sd. 

Average  rent 

.  to  lid. 

The  occupations  ordinarily  followed  by  the  men 
returned  as  out  of  work  are  as  follows : — 


25  labouren 

1  g^tfdener 

1  waiter 

1  gilder 

1  wheelwright 

1  carter 

1  gasfitter 


3  comb-makers 

1  butcher 

1  sawyer 

1  grocer^s  assistant 

1  bricklayer 

38 


This  list  does  not  include  all  the  men  out  of  work 
in  York,  but  only  those  whose  lack  of  work  causes 
them  to  come  below  the  ^^ primary''  poverty  line. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  pointed  out  on 
p.  46,  the  inquiry  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was 
an  almost  unexampled  demand  for  labour  (summer 
1899). 

The  total  weekly  earnings  of  this  section  amount 
to  £10,  equal  to  5s.  3d.  per  family.  This  is  SiU  earned 
by  supplementary  earners. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  weekly  income 
and  necessary  expenditure  of  Section  3  : — 


• 

iiiooinL 

1                               ,.  ...                 K 

WMklj  Inooma   at  88 

familiM    .                •    10    0    0 
Weekly  poor  relief        .10    0 
Weekly  bebnoe— 

Dofletoncf            .  26  16    8 

(alSe.  «id.  per  fimily) 

A  a.  «1. 
Weekly  rent  .  .  6  18  8 
Weekly   minfmiui   eoet 

of  food  and  iudriee 

neoeeeery  to  maintaiii 

89    adnlte    and    78 

ohildren  in  a  etate  of 

phyiioal  flfloienoy     .    80  17    0 

£86  16    8 

£86  15     8 

The  heavy  deficiency,  amounting  to  13s.  6fd.  per 
fomily,  is  met  mainly  by  foregoing  the  necessaries 
of  phjrsical  efficiency,  and  by  running  into  debt, 
especially  with  the  pawnbroker,  the  landlord,  and 
with  small  shopkeepers.  If  the  lack  of  work  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  period,  the  burden  of  debt 
upon  the  iamily  becomes  very  heavy,  and  may  take 
years  to  clear  off.  A  part  of  the  above  deficiency 
may  be  precariously  relieved  by  private  charity  and 
by  picking  up  "  odd  jobs." 


Section  4 

Oompriaing  S'88  per  cent  of  the  total  population  liTing  in 

"  primary  "  poverty. 

Immidiati  Oauss  Of  PomiTT :  Obrovio  Irriouxjuutt  of  Work 


Total  nomber  of  pertoni . 

S05 

Number  of  fkmiliee 

51 

Average  eiie  of  fkmily 

4 

Average  fiunily  earnings  . 

.  13a.  8d. 

Average  rent  •        •        *        *        . 

.  anofd 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  income  and 
estimated  necessary  expenditure  of  Section  4  : — 


Income. 

1 

EXPEMDITOBX. 

£     s.      d. 
Weekly    eetiniated    in- 
come of  61  families    .    38  12     0 
Weekly  poor  relief              0  12     0 
Weekly  balance—                              | 

Befldency     .       .  ii  18  lo 

(=4s.  8d.  per  family) 

£      1.       d. 

Weekly  rent                  .      7  16     0 
Weekly  minimum   cost 

of  food  and  snndries 

neoesaary  to  maintain 

111    adults    and    94 

children  in  a  state  of 

physical  efficiency      .38     6  10 

£46     2  10  i                                          £46     2  10 

Ii 

It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  wage-earners 
in  this  section  would  be  unfitted  for^  or  unwilling  to 
undertake,  any  regular  work,  even  if  it  were  offered 
to  them. 

Section  5 

Comprising  22*16  per  cent  of  the  total  population  living  in 

** primary"  poverty. 

Immediate  Cause  of  Povsbtt:  Larqeness  of  Family^ 

Total  number  of  persons  .  1602 

Number  of  families         .         .         .  187 

Average  size  of  feimily  . 
Average  family  earnings . 
Average  rent .... 


8-56 

29s.  6^d. 

4s.  4^d. 


.  ^  The  average  size  of  families  in  York,  according  to  the  1901  census 
returns,  was  4*71 ;  the  figure  for  England  and  Wales  was  4*61. 

A  large  family  is,  of  course,  only  a  cause  of  poverty  so  long  as  the 
children  are  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  the  householder.  As  soon  as  the 
children  begin  to  earn  money  they  become  a  soivce  of  income.  But  the 
poverty  period,  with  its  accompaniments  of  under-feeding,  scanty  clothing, 
and  overcrowding,  lasts  during  the  first  ten  or  more  years  of  their  lives,  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  their  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. 
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This  section  comprises  almost  a  quarter  of  those 
who  are  living  in  "  primary  "  poverty.  The  number 
of  children  per  family  varies  from  five  to  ten,  the 
average  being  six. 

There  are  66  households  with  5  children 


» 

76 

» 

6 

99 

» 

29 

it 

7 

» 

ft 

12 

tf 

8 

M 

ii 

3 

>f 

9 

» 

99 

1 

»> 

10 

» 

187 


The  total  weekly  income  of  this  section  is 
£276  :  6  :  6,  which  is  contributed  by  householders  and 
supplementary  earners  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Total  Sum. 

Per  Family. 

Contribnted  by  householders 
Coutribnted  by  supplementary  workers 

£       8.      d. 

243   13     0 

82  13     6 

8.       d. 
26     0} 
3     5{ 

£276     6     6 

29     6i 

The  occupations  of  the  heads  of  households  ai*e  as 
follows : — 


27  blacksmiths,  strikers,  eta 

15  painters 

16  joiners,  etc. 
6  bricklayers 

14  railway  employees 
C  famishing  trades 
6  tailors 


4  butchers 
3  glassblowers 
3  plumbers 
3  bootmakers 
2  confectioners 
2  police  constables 
1  corkcutter 
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1  electrician 

1  maltster 

1  sweep 

1  commercial  traveller 

1  waiter 

1  general  shopkeeper 

1  compositor 

1  postman 

1  druggist 


1  schoolmaster 

1  asylum  attendant 

7  clerks 
47  labourers 

4  carters 

3  dairymen 

4  cabdrivers 

8  watermen 


187 


The  following  statement  shows  the  income  and 
estimated  necessary  expenditure  of  Section  5  : — 


Income. 


EXPENDITCRE. 


£305     0     5 


A        8.    d. 
Weekly  income  of  187 

families .  .  276     6     6 

Weekly  pariBh  relief  .       2     5     0 
Weekly  balance — 

Deficiency   .         .     26     8  ll  i       480   adults  and   94 
(=28.  9|d.  per  family)  |      children  in  a  state  of  , 

I       physical  efficiency     .264     1   10  i 


£  8.  (L  ' 
Weekly  rent  .  .  40  1 8  7  i 
Weekly  minimum  cost 

of  food  and  sundries 

necessary  to  maintain 


£305     0     5 


Section  6 

Comprising  51*96  per  cent  of  the  total  population  living  in 

"  primary  "  poverty. 

Immediate  Cause  op  Poverty  :   Lowness  of  Wage 

Total  number  of  persons  3756 

Number  of  families     ....  640 

Average  size  of  family  5*86 

Average  family  earnings  ISs.  9d. 

Average  rent 3s.  6Ad. 
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This  section  comprises  more  than  half  of  the 
persons  who  are  living  in  "  primary  "  poverty. 

The  total  weekly  earnings  of  this  section  amount 
to  £600,  which  is  contributed  by  householders  and 
supplementary  workers  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 


1 
1                                                                                  Total  Sum. 

1 

P«r  Family. 

£     8.      d. 

'  Contributed  by  householders      .         .  !    586  14     0 
Contributed  by  supplementary  workers '      13     6     0 

8.     d. 
18     4 
0     61 

'•  £600     0     0 

18     9 

The   occupations  of  the  heads  of  households  in 
this  section  are  as  follows  : — 


469  general  labourers^ 
47  carters,  cabmen,  grooms, 

etc. 
21  painters'  labourers 
19  railway  employees 
12  small  shopkeepers 
12  cobblers 

9  clerks 

8  chimney  sweeps 

7  gardeners 

5  butchers 

5  tailorinsr  trade 


8  postal  service,  etc. 

3  watermen 

3  furniture  removers 

2  porters 

2  packers 


8 


—one  each  tanner, 
milkman,  waiter,  lamp- 
lighter, teacher  of  music, 
barman,  hairdresser,  and 
bookbinder 


640 


'  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  sum  earned  by  the  supplementary 
earners  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  other  sections.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  than  in  this  section  the  chief  wage-earner  is  in 
every  case  in  receipt  of  a  regular  income,  and  as  soon  as  the  earnings  of  the 
children  become  considerable  the  family  rises  above  the  "  primary  "poverty  line. 
The  families  below  it  are  therefore  chiefly  those  i\ith  young  children  who  are 
not  earning  wages. 

*  Many  of  these  are  engaged  in  factories  or  on  the  railway. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  income  and 
estimated  necessary  expenditure  of  Section  6  : — 


Income. 


£        8.    d. 
Weekly  income  of  640 

famUies  .  .  600     0     0 

-Weekly  balance — 

Deficiency    .       .  160  17    6 

(=58.  Ojd.  per  family) 


EXPENDITl'RE. 


£760  17     6 


£         8. 

Weekly  rent        .         .   112  16 
Weekly  minimum  cost 

of  food  and  sundries 

necessary  to  maintain 

1376  adultsand  2380 

children  in  a  state  of 

physical  efficiency    .648     2 


d.' 
5 


£760  17 


0 
5 


It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Section  6  consists 
of  unskilled  workers  of  various  grades,  73  per  cent 
being  general  labourers  ;  whilst  the  others  holding  the 
lower  posts  in  their  respective  occupations  are  em- 
ployed upon  work  which  is  scarcely  more  difficult 
or  responsible  than  that  of  the  general  labourer,  and 
whose  wages  are  consequently  only  slightly,  if  at 
all,  in  excess  of  those  paid  to  the  latter.  That  so 
many  wage-earners  should  be  in  a  state  of  primary 
poverty  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  have 
read  the  preceding  pages.  Allowing  for  broken  time, 
the  average  wage  for  a  labourer  in  York  is  from 
18s.  to  21s. ;  whereas,  according  to  the  figures  given 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  minimum  expenditure 
necessary  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency 
a  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children  is  21s.  8d.,^ 

'  This  estimate  is  arrived  at  thus  (sec  p.  110) : —  s.   d. 

Food — two  adults  at  3s 6    0 

three  children  at  2s.  8d 6    9 


Carry  forward 


12    9 


V 
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or,  if  there  are  four  children,  the  sum  required  would 
be  26s. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  wages  paid  for  unskilled 
labour  in  York  are  insufficient  to  provide  foody 
shelter y  and  clothing  adequate  to  maintain  a  family 
of  moderate  size  in  a  state  of  hare  physical  effixdency. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  above  estimates  of 
necessary  minimum  expenditure  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  diet  is  even  less  generous  than 
that  allowed  to  able-bodied  paupers  in  the  York 
Workhouse,  and  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  any 
expenditure  other  than  that  absolutely  required  for 
the  mmntenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency. 

And  let  us  clearly  understand  what  "merely 
physical  efficiency "  means.  A  family  living  upon 
the  scale  allowed  for  in  this  estimate  must  never 
spend  a  penny  on  railway  fare  or  omnibus.  They 
must  never  go  into  the  country  unless  they  walk. 
They  must  never  purchase  a  halfpenny  newspaper 
or  spend  a  penny  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  popular 
concert.  They  must  write  no  letters  to  absent 
children,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  postage. 
They  must  never  contribute  anything  to  their 
church  or  chapel,  or  give  any  help  to  a  neighbour 

8.     d. 

Brought  forward  .     12    9 

Rent—say 4    0 

Clothes — two  adults  at  6d 10 

three  children  at  5d .13 

Fuel 1  10 

All  else — five  persons  at  2d 0  10 

Totnl     .     21     8 
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which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot  save,  nor 
can  they  join  sick  club  or  Trade  Union,  because 
they  cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The 
children  must  have  no  pocket  money  for  dolls, 
marbles,  or  sweets.  The  father  must  smoke  no 
tobacco,  and  must  drink  no  beer.  The  mother  must 
never  buy  any  pretty  clothes  for  herself  or  for  her 
children,  the  character  of  the  family  wardrobe  as 
for  the  family  diet  being  governed  by  the  regulation, 
"Nothing  must  be  bought  but  that  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical 
health,  and  what  is  bought  must  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  economical  description."  Should  a  child 
fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor; 
should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the  parish. 
Finally,  the  wage-earner  must  never  be  absent  from 
his  work  for  a  single  day. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken,  the  extra 
expenditure  involved  is  met,  and  can  only  he  met^  by 
limiting  the  diet;  or,  in  other  words,  by  sacrificing 
physical  efficiency.* 

That  few  York  labourers  receiving  20s.  or  21s. 
per  week  submit  to  these  iron  conditions  in  order  to 
maintain  physical  efficiency  is  obvious.  And  even 
were  they  to  submit,  physical  efficiency  would  be 
unattainable  for  those  who  had  three  or  more  children 
dependent  upon  them.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too 
clearly  understood,  nor  too  emphatically  repeated, 
that  whenever  a  worker  having  three  children  de- 
pendent   on    him,   and    receiving    not   more    than 
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21^.  8d.  per  week,  indulges  in  any  expenditure 
beyond  that  required  for  the  barest  physical  needs^ 
he  can  do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  his  own  physical 
efficiency y  or  of  that  of  some  memhers  of  his  family. 

If  a  labourer  has  but  two  children,  these  conditions 
will  be  better  to  the  extent  of  28.  1  Od. ;  and  if  he  has 
but  one,  they  will  be  better  to  the  extent  of  5s.  8d. 
And,  again,  as  soon  as  his  children  begin  to  work, 
their  earnings  will  raise  the  family  above  the  poverty 
line.  But  the  fact  remains  that  every  labourer  who 
has  as  many  as  three  children  must  pass  through  a 
ti.e.  proJly  laatb.g  for  about  ten  U.  »hen  he 
wiU  be  in  a  state  of  "  primary "  poverty ;  in  other 
words,  when  he  and  his  family  will  be  underfed.^ 

>  Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  say,  npon  reading  the  above,  '*  This 
sorely  is  an  over-statement  Look  at  the  thousands  of  families  with  incomes 
of  18s.  to  21s.,  or  even  less,  where  the  men  do  smoke  and  do  spend  money  npon 
drink,  and  the  women  eh  spend  money  on  dress  and  recreation,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  they  seem  happy  and  contented,  and  the  men  make  good  workmen  !  *' 
Snch  arguments  against  the  actual  pressure  and  the  consequences  of  poverty 
will,  however,  upon  closer  investigation  be  found  to  be  illusory.  They  come 
amongst  a  class  of  arguments  against  which  Bastiat,  the  French  economist, 
warned  his  readers  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled,  **  That  which  is  seen,  and 
that  which  is  not  seen."  In  these  articles  the  writer  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  forming  judgments  upon  social  and  economic  questions  without  thoroughly 
investigating  them. 

In  the  argument  referred  to  above,  the  money  spent  by  the  poor  upon 
drink,  dress,  or  recreation  is  one  of  the  "things  that  are  seen,**  There  are, 
however,  consequences  of  poverty  which  are  "not  seen." 

We  9ee  that  many  a  labourer,  who  has  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children, 
id  healthy  and  a  good  worker,  although  he  only  earns  a  pound  a  week. 
What  we  do  no<  see  is  that  in  order  to  give  him  enough  food,  mother  and 
children  habitually  go  short,  for  the  mother  knows  that  all  depends  upon  the 
wages  of  her  husband. 

We  see  the  man  go  to  the  public-house  and  spend  money  on  drink ;  we 
do  not  see  the  children  going  supperless  to  bed  in  consequence. 

These  unseen  consequences  of  poverty  have,  however,  to  be  reckoned  with 
— the  high  death-rate  among  the  poor,  the  terribly  high  infant  mortality, 
the  stunted  stature  and  dulled  intelligence, — all  these  and  others  are  not  seen 
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The  life  of  a  labourer  is  marked  by  five  alter- 
nating periods  of  want  and  comparative  plenty. 
During  early  childhood,  unless  his  father  is  a 
skilled  worker,  he  probably  will  be  in  poverty ;  this 
will  last  until  he,  or  some  of  his  brothers  or  sisters, 
begin  to  earn  money  and  thus  augment  their  father's 
wage  suflBciently  to  raise  the  family  above  the  poverty 
line.  Then  follows  the  period  during  which  he 
is  earning  money  and  living  under  his  parents'  roof; 
for  some  portion  of  this  period  he  will  be  earning 
more  money  than  is  required  for  lodging,  food,  and 
clothes.  This  is  his  chance  to  save  money.  If  he 
has  saved  enough  to  pay  for  furnishing  a  cottage, 
this  period  of  comparative  prosperity  may  continue 
after  marriage  until  he  has  two  or  three  children, 
when  poverty  will  again  overtake  him.  This  period 
of  poverty  will  last  perhaps  for  ten  years,  i.e.  until 
the  first  child  is  fourteen  years  old  and  begins  to 
earn  wages ;  but  if  there  are  more  than  three  children 
it  may  last  longer.^  While  the  children  are  earning, 
and  before  they  leave  the  home  to  marry,  the  man 
enjoys  another  period  of  prosperity — possibly,  how- 
ever, only  to  sink  back  again  into  poverty  when  his 
children  have  married  and  left  him,  and  he  himself 
is  too  old  to.  work,  for  his  income  has  never  permitted 

unless  we  look  beneath  the  surface ;   and  yet  all  are  having  their  effect' 
upon  the  poor,  and  consequently  upon  the  whole  country. 

I  would  therefore  ask  any  readers  who  think  I  have  over-stated  my  case 
in  the  preceding  pages  to  defer  judgment  until  they  read  Chapter  VII^  where 
the  question  of  "  Poverty  and  the  Health  Standard"  is  dealt  with. 

^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  family  are  in  poverty,  and  consequently  are 
underfed,  during  the  first  ten  or  more  years  of  the  children's  lives.  The 
effect  of  poverty  upon  the  children  is  discussed  in  detail  on  p.  209  ei  seq. 
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his  saving  enough  for  him  and  his  wife  to  live  upon 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time. 

A  labourer  is  thus  in  poverty,  and  therefore 
underfed— 

(a)  In  childhood — when  his  constitution  is  being 
built  up. 

(6)  In  early  middle  life — when  he  should  be  in 
his  prime. 

(c)  In  old  age. 

The  accompanying  diagram  may  serve  to  illustrate 


this  :• 


MARRIES 


CHILDREN  BEOIN 
TO EARN 


CHILDREN  MARRY 
A  LEAVE  HOME 


LABOURER 
PAST  WORK 


AGCO 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  women  are  in  poverty 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  that  they  are 
bearing  children. 

We  thus  see  that  the  7230  persons  shown  by  this 
inquiry  to  be  in  a  state  of  "primary"  poverty/  re- 
present merely  that  section  who  happened  to  he  in 
one  of  these  poverty  periods  at  the  time  the  inquiry 
was  made.  Many  of  these  will,  in  course  of  time, 
pass  on  into  a  period  of  comparative  prosperity ;  this 
will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  children,  now  dependent, 
begin  to  earn.  But  their  places  below  the  poverty 
line  will  be  taken  by  others  who  are  at  present  living 

1  See  p.  111. 
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in  that  prosperous  period  previous  to,  or  shortly  after, 
marriage.  Again,  many  now  classed  as  above  the 
poverty  line  were  below  it  until  the  children  began 
to  earn.  The  proportion  of  the  community  who  at 
one  period  or  other  of  their  lives  suffer  from  poverty 
to  the  point  of  physical  privation  is  therefore  much 
greater,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  condition 
are  much  more  widespread  than  would  appear  from 
a  consideration  of  the  number  who  can  be  shown  to 
be  below  the  poverty  line  at  any  given  moment. 

How  widespread  the  effects  of  "  primary  **  poverty 
are  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  but  when  (in  Chap.  VIL) 
we  consider  the  connection  existing  between  poverty 
and  a  low  physical  condition,  figures  will  be  put 
forward  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
matter.^ 

The  above  remarks  regarding  the  poverty  periods 
in  a  labourer's  life  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  great 
opportunity  for  a  labourer  to  save  money  is  after  he 
has  reached  manhood,  and  before  marriage.  In  view 
of  this  consideration,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  age  at  which 
labourers  marry  is  early  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  ^ction,^  the  eo^Lnity. 

With  this  object  the  writer  has  obtained  particulars 
regarding  the  marriages  which  took  place  in  York 

^  There  iB  no  doubt  that  poor  people  are  often  very  good  to  each  other, 
and  that  those  who  are  in  the  poverty  period  not  infrequently  receive  gifts  of 
clothes  and  food  from  friends  and  relatives  who  are  in  the  stages  of  less 
pressure.  Whilst  such  assistance  mitigates  the  full  pressure  of  want  in 
certain  cases,  it  is  neither  general  enough  nor  sufficient  in  amount  to  interfere 
with  the  argument  set  fortii  above. 
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during  1898  and  1899,  the  age  and  occupation  of  tlie 
bridegroom  and  the  age  of  the  bride  being  ascertained 
in  each  case.  In  most  cases  the  street  in  which  the 
bridegroom  lived  was  ascertained,  but  the  name  of 
bride  or  bridegroom  was  not  ascertained  in  any  case. 
Information  was  obtained  regarding  1123  marriages 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  working  class.  In  the 
case  of  626  of  these  the  bridegrooms  were  skilled 
workers,  while  497  were  unskilled  labourers. 

An  examination  of  the  ages  at  which  these  1123 
persons  married  shows  that  while/nearly  one-third  of 
the  labourers  married  under  twenty- three  years  of 
age,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  skilled  workers  did  so, 
and  that  58  per  cent  of  the  labourers  married  under 
twenty-six  years  as  compared  with  49  per  cent  of  the 
skilled  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each 
class  who  married  at  various  ages  (1898-99)  :^ — 


Age 
at  MarriRge. 

Skilled  Workers. 

Labourers. 

Namber. 
8 

Per  Cent. 

Ntunber. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  20 

•5 

21 

4-2 

20-22 

114 

18-2 

138 

27-7 

23-25 

188 

80-0 

132 

26-5 

26-80 

174 

27-8 

117 

23-6 

81-36 

61 

9-8 

40 

8-1 

86-40 

19 

3-0 

22 

4-5 

41-45 

29 

4-6 

7 

1-4 

46-50 

15 

2*4 

7 

1-4 

Over  50 

23 

3-7 

13 

2-7     , 

626 

100-0 

497 

100-0 

^  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D,  where  the  ages  of 
the  brides,  and  the  marriage  ages  in  different  countries,  are  also  given. 
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In  view  of  the  above  figures,  it  is  clear  that  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  labourers  than  of  skilled 
workers  marry  young.  This  fact  no  doubt  indicates 
how  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  of  forethought  in- 
creases as  you  advance  in  the  social  scale,  but  two 
other  unpoLnt  cause,  of  eari,  .arriagee  aMongst 
the  labouring  class  must  not  be  overlooked,  viz. — 

1.  The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  homes  from 
which  the  labourers  chiefly  come  makes  them  anxious 
to  have  a  home  of  their  own,  in  which,  at  any  rate, 
so  long  as  there  are  no  children,  they  will  be  free 
from  the  many  inconveniences  inseparable  from  over- 
crowded surroundings. 

2.  Generally  speaking  the  labourers  have  fewer 
intellectual  interests  and  pleasures  than  skilled 
workers,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  enter  upon 
marriage  partly  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  monotony 
of  their  lives. 


(6)  Immediate  Causes  of'^  Secondary^'  Poverty 

Number  of  persons  living  in  **  secondary  *'  poverty 

in  York 13,072 

Percentage  of  total  population    .  18*51 

Percentage  of  working-class  population  28 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of 
"secondary"  poverty  was  arrived  at  by  estimating 
the  total  poverty  in  York,  and  then  subtracting  the 
"  primary  "  poverty,  which  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained. 
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The  amount  of  "primary"  poverty  was  based 
upon  a  low  estimate  of  the  minimum  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency. 
Had  a  higher  estimate  been  adopted,  the  eflFect  would 
have  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  "  primary " 
poverty  and  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  "secondary" 
poverty. 

On  p.  112  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
those  returned  as  being  in  "  primary  "  poverty,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  2312  persons  belonging  to 
fisimilies  with  incomes  only  2s.  above  the  standard 
adopted  in  fixing  the  "primary"  poverty  line.  In 
other  words,  these  families  are  living  practically  on 
the  "  primary  "  poverty  line.  Had  they  been  included 
amongst  those  returned  as  being  in  "primary" 
poverty,  the  proportion  of  "primary"  to  total 
poverty  would  have  been  raised  from  35 '6  per  cent 
to  47  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  "  secondary  "  to 
total  poverty  would  have  fallen  correspondingly  from 
64*4  per  cent  to  53  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
point  at  which  "primary"  passes  into  "secondary" 
poverty  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending 
upon  the  standard  of  well-being  which  is  considered 
necessary.  But  even  if  a  higher  standard  were 
chosen  than  that  adopted  in  the  preceding  chapter 
when  fixing  the  "primary"  poverty  line,  there 
would  still  remain  a  considerable  amount  of  poverty 
indisputably  "  secondary  "  which  would  appear  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  following  immediate  causes, 
namely — 
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Drink,  betting,  and  gambling.  Ignorant  or  care- 
less housekeeping,  and  other  improvident 
expenditure,  the  latter  often  induced  by 
irregularity  of  income. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
"  secondary  "  poverty  assignable  to  each  of  the  above 
causes;  probably  all  are  factors  in  the  poverty  of 
many  households,  and  they  act  and  react  powerfully 
upon  each  other.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  predominant  factor  is  drink.  I  have  been 
unable  to  form  any  close  estimate  of  the  average  sum 
spent  weekly  upon  drink  by  working-class  families  in 
York,  buti  a  careful  estimate  has  been  made  by  others 
of  the  average  sum  expended  weekly  by  working-class 
families  throughout  the  United  EangdouLl  This 
average  is  arrived  at,  in  the  first  instance,  by  dividing 
that  portion  of  the  yearly  national  drink-bill  which 
competent  authorities  assign  to  the  working  classes 
by  the  number  of  working-class  families  in  England. 
This  results  in  a  figure  of  68.  lOd.  as  the  average 
weekly  sum  spent  upon  drink  by  each  such  family. 
This  estimate  has  been  examined  in  great  detail  by 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  who  have  tested  the 
figure  in  a  great  number  of  ways.^  The  result  of  their 
investigation  is  summed  up  as  follows: — "That  a 
large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  spend  very 
much  less  than  the  amount  suggested  is  certain,  but 

^  See  The  T&mperance  Problem  and  Social  JUform,  by  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell,  7th  and  subsequent  editions,  p.  20.  Some  of  the  figures  naed  in 
forming  their  estimate  were  collected  in  York. 
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it  is  equally  certain  that  a  considerable  number  spend 
very  much  more,  and  when  all  possible  deductions 
have  been  made,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  family 
expenditure  of  the  working  classes  upon  intoxicants 
can  be  reckoned  at  less  than  6s.  per  week." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  average 
sum  spent  upon  drink  by  working-class  families  in 
York  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  United 
Eongdom.  An  expenditure  of  6s.  per  family  upon 
drink  would  absorb  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  average 
total  family  income  of  the  working  classes  of  York. 

With  regard  to  betting  and  gambling,  it  is 
obviously  not  possible  to  obtain  even  approximate 
statistics  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  habit 
prevails  amongst  the  working  classes,  or  to  measure 
the  amount  of  poverty  which  it  causes.  There  is, 
however,  ample  evidence  that  it  is  very  largely  in- 
dulged in  not  only  by  working  men,  but  also  by 
women,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  even  by  children. 
Some  evidence  regarding  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is 
afforded  by  the  following  extract  from  The  Bulletin^^ 
November  1896:  "A  York  bookmaker  was  shown 
to  have  had  3500  transactions  in  one  month,  in  sums 
varying  from  6d.  to  4s.  This  did  not  include  York 
races."  A  good  deal  of  general  evidence  in  support 
of  the  view  that  the  habit  of  betting  and  gambling 
is  not  only  a  great  but  a  growing  evil  amongst  the 
working  classes  was  gathered  during  the  course  of  the 

^  The  Bulletin  is  the  half-yearly  record  of  the  National  An  ti -Gambling 
League. 
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present  inquiry,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  to 
any  definite  statement.^ 

Though  we  speak  of  the  above  causes  as  those 
mainly  accounting  for  most  of  the  "secondary" 
poverty,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  them- 
selves often  the  outcome  of  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  too  many  of  the  working  classes  live. 
Housed  for  the  most  part  in  sordid  streets,  frequently 
under  overcrowded  and  unhealthy  conditions,  com- 
pelled very  often  to  earn  their  bread  by  monotonous 
and  laborious  work,  and  unable,  partly  through  limited 
education  and  partly  through  overtime  and  other 
causes  of  physical  exhaustion,  to  enjoy  intellectual 
recreation,  what  wonder  that  many  of  these  people 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  further  concrete  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
gambling  in  York  has  come  to  light.  On  June  17,  1901,  the  Chief  Con- 
stable prosecuted  two  men  for  using  a  liouse  for  betting  purposes.  The  house 
is  a  simple  cottage  situated  in  a  working-class  district  of  the  city.  The 
following  extracts  arc  taken  from  the  report  of  the  trial : — "  P.-C.  Whittaker 
stated  that  from  a  place  of  concealment  he  watched  the  house  on  the  6th, 
7th,  8th,  11th,  and  12th  of  the  present  month  (June  1901).  During  the  time 
he  was  watching  534  i)ei'8ons — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls— called  at  the 
liouse.     Some  went  inside  and  stayed  a  second  or  two,  others  remained  at 

the  door  and  passed  slijie  of  paper  to  T ,  who  stood  just  within  the  door. 

They  followed  quickly  on  each  other,  and  at  one  time  there  were  eight  persons 
at  the  door  together.  In  some  cases  money  was  seen  to  pass.  On  the  first 
day  he  watched  from  11.50  a.m.  to  2  o'clock,  and  during  that  time  there 
visited  the  house  84  men,  12  bovs,  4  women,  and  3  girls — 103  in  all.  On 
the  second  day  he  took  observations  from  10.42  to  2.23,  and  saw  189  jwrsons 
go  to  the  house — 97  men,  26  boys,  6  women,  and  10  girls.  On  the  8th  June 
he  watched  from  10.34  to  2.9,  and  saw  155  visits  paid.  This  was  a  Saturday. 
There  were  109  men,  83  boys,  7  women,  and  6  girls.  On  the  11th,  l)etweeu 
11.15  and  2.8,  there  were  72  men,  13  boys,  4  womeu,  and  5  girls  ;  and  on  12tli 
June,  from  11.25  to  1.25,  the  time  of  the  raid,  there  were  29  men,  12  boys, 

1  woman,  and  2  girls.     In  addition  to  these  he  saw  T pass  out  into  the 

street  and  take  slips  from  cabmen  and  carters  by  the  roadside.  .  .  .  The 
Bench  found  the  case,  which  was  an  extremely  bad  one,  fully  proved,  and  to 
mark  their  strong  objection  to  the  practice  and  the  employment  of  children, 
fined  T T £50  and  costs,  and  R T £25  and  costs." 


\ 
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fall  a  ready  prey  to  the  publican  and  tlie  'hookmakor? 
The  limited  horizon  of  the  mother  ha.s  a  serious  eftect 
upon  her  children ;  their  home  interests  are  narrow 
and  unattractive,  and  too  often  they  grow  up  prepared 
to  seek  relief  from  the  monotony  of  their  work  and 
environment  in  the  public-house,  or  in  the  excitement 
of  betting. 

The  writer  is  not  forgetful  of  the  larger  questions 
i.oariug  upon  the  welfare  of  human  society  which  lie 
u:  thi?  l)ciik  of  the  considerations  just  advanced.  It 
wx.uld,  however,  lead  into  fields  of  thought  beyond 
tho  ycope  of  this  volume  adequately  to  state  these 
|T<^ijlims.  Probably  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
iii<ai<le  questions  dealing  with  land  tenure,  with  the 
nlj^rive  duties  and  powers  of  the  State  and  of  the 
individual,  and  with  legislation  affecting  the  aggre- 
irati'on  or  the  distribution  of  wealth.  While  the 
iiiiDiodiatc  causes  of  "secondary"  poverty  call  for 
wiiU  -  (loiKsidered  and  resolute  action,  its  ultimate 
«.*lini illation  will  only  be  possible  when  these  causes 
arc  dealt  with  as  a  part  of,  and  in  relation  to,  the 
wide  r  s<  jcial  problem. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HOUSING 

The  area  of  the  city  of  York  is  3692  acre&  On  April  I,  1899,  it 
contained  75,812  persons,^  or  20*5  to  the  acre. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  city  at  the  end  of  1898  ^^-l>  a!«' .: 
14,500,  and  at  the  end  of  1899  was  15,858.^  The  number  iii  tin 
middle  of  1899  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  15,184. 

Nearly  every  family  in  York  lives  in  a  sep;ii:it<. 
house.  Of  the  11,560  families  included  in  t!:r 
present  investigation,  11,064  live  in  separat-  house- 
Of  the  remainder,  105  families  are  living  in  iiiii«* 
block  dwellings  {i.e.  buildings  erected  to  accominrnlaie 
more  than  one  family) ;  the  other  391  famillLrf  ai'' 
living  in  houses  originally  built  for  occupation  h\ 
one  family  only,  but  now  let  off  in  tenements.  Tiio 
number  of  houses  so  occupied  is  149. 

The  cottages  occupied  by  one  family  ajneci?  uic 
practically  all  two-storeyed  dwellings  without  cclhi's 
or  attics,  and  built  of  bricks.     Some  are  faced  wiili 

^  This  figure  ia  the  estimate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Hi'filth.  ci  '-r-.  t«  I 
by  him  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  1901  census. 

•  See  Reports  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  York  for  /.s^^V  aw^  /.•  '  . 
Where  a  building  is  let  off  in  separate  tenements,  each  of  these  i^  r«-  k*!!"  I 
as  a  house ;  but,  as  stated  above,  the  number  of  such  tenenhMits  in  Voil  !> 
extremely  small. 
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red  bricks  brought  from  neighbouring  districts,  but 
the  majority  are  built  entirely  of  the  dingy  grayish 
brick  of  the  locality,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
old  tiled  houses,  all  are  slated  with  blue  Welsh  slates. 
The  houses  occupied  by  the  working-class  popu- 
lation may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes— 

(1)  the  comfortable  houses  of  the  well-to-do  artisans ; 

(2)  houses,  for  the  most  part  four-roomed,  principally 
occupied  by  families  in  receipt  of  moderate  but 
regular  wages;  (3)  houses  in  the  poorest  districts, 
many  of  which  are  typical  "slum"  dwellings.  Of 
course  no  clear  dividing  line  marks  off  the  three 
classes,  for  although  the  difference  between  houses 
in  Classes  1  and  3  is  obvious,  it  is  often  difl&cult  to 
decide  whether  a  house  shall  be  placed  in  the  second 
class;  nevertheless  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that 
houses  occupied  by  1466  families  belong  to  Class  1, 
others  occupied  by  7145  families  to  Class  2,  and 
others  occupied  by  2949  families  to  Class  3. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  these  three  classes 
in  detail. 

Class  1. — Houses  of  the  Well-to-do  ArtisanSy  occu- 
pied hy  about  1466  Families,  equal  to  12  per 
cent  of  the  Working- Class  Families  in  York} 

These  houses  are  all  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
city.  They  are  situated  in  streets  of  a  moderate 
width,  about  30  to  35   feet.     In  exceptional  cases 

^  See  accompanying  Plan  No  1. 
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trees  have   been   planted    along    the   sides  of    the 
streets,  which  are  a  great  improvement. 

The  hooses  generally  have  a  frontage  of  frt)m  1 5 
to  17  feet,  and  usually  contain  five  rooms  and  a 
scullery.  Some  of  these  houses  have  bow  windows 
and  little  railed-in  front  gardens  of  about  10  or  12 
square  yards.  Elaeh  house  has  an  entrance  passage 
about  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  from  which  the  stairs 
lead  up.  Out  of  it  also  open  the  sitting-room  in 
front  and  the  kitchen  or  living-room  behind.  From 
the  latter  a  door  leads  into  the  scullery,  which  again 
has  a  pantry  opening  out  of  it.  Outside  the  scullery 
is  a  small  cemented  yard,  sometimes  with  a  narrow 
border  of  earth,  a  sad  apology  for  a  garden.  This 
yard  also  contains  the  water-closet,  with  which  most 
of  these  houses  are  provided,  though  some  of  them 
have  midden  privies.^  The  sitting-room  often  con- 
tains a  piano  and  an  over-mantel  in  addition  to 
the  usual  frurniture,  not  to  speak  of  ornamental 
mantelpieces  of  imitation  marble  and  brightly-tiled 
hearths.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  Sundays,  or  as  a 
receiving -room  for  visitors  who  are  not  on  terms 
sufficientlv  intimate  to  be  asked  into  the  kitchen. 
Occasionally  it  is  used  by  the  husband  when  he  has 
writing  to  do  in  connection  with  friendly  or  other 
societies,  or  by  the  children  when  practising  music. 
The  real  living-room  is  the  kitchen,  rendered  cheerftil 
and  homely  by  the  large  open  grate  and  the  good 

'  In  these  the  closet  and  ashjiit  is  combined,  the  refuse  from  both 
aoenmnhiting  in  a  brick-lined  pit. 
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oven,  unknown  in  the  south,  but  familiar  in  the 
north  of  England  where  coal  is  cheap,  and  where  the 
thrifty  housewife  bakes  her  own  bread.  The  floor 
of  this  room  is  commonly  covered  with  linoleum, 
although  a  large  home-made  hearthrug  may  lend  an 
air  of  solid  comfort.  A  sofa,  albeit  of  horsehair  or 
American  cloth,  an  armchair,  polished  tins,  and  china 
ornaments  on  the  high  mantelpiece,  add  the  subtle 
touch  of  homeliness.  Though  small,  the  scullery, 
which  is  provided  with  a  sink,  water-tap,  and 
"copper"  for  washing,  contributes  to  the  comfort 
of  the  house.  On  washing  days,  with  the  door 
shut  between  the  scullery  and  the  living-room,  and 
the  scullery  window  open,  the  steam  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  to  other  parts  of  the  house.  Up- 
stairs there  are  three  bedrooms,  two  of  them  provided 
with  fireplaces.  The  third  is  very  small  and  frequently 
lacks  a  fireplace.  Few  working-men's  houses  in  York 
are  fitted  with  a  bath.  The  rent  of  this  type  of 
house  is  about  6s.  a  week,  the  rates,  which  amount 
to  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  weekly,  being  paid  by 
the  tenant. 

Class  2. — Houses  occupied  principally  by  those  in 
receipt  of  moderate  but  regular  Wages ;  occu- 
pied by  about  7145  Families,  or  62  per  cent  of 
the  Working- Cla^s  Families  in  York. 

The  streets  in  which   these  houses  are  situated 
are   narrower   than   those   described   above.      Many 
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of  them  are  dull  and  dreary.  The  houses  in  this 
class  belong  to  two  general  typea  In  the  first 
(see  Plan  No.  2,  p.  149)  they  are  much  on  the  same 
plan  as  houses  in  Class  1.  They  are,  however, 
without  the  bow  windows  and  front  gardens,  and 
are  built  upon  a  smaller  scale,  the  average  frontage 
being  only  about  13  feet.  In  order  to  leave  room 
for  the  passage  and  front  parlour,  the  kitchen,  which 
is  also  the  living-room,  is  often  much  cramped,  the 
usual  size  being  about  12x11  feet.  Pianos  are 
less  common,  and  the  parlour  is  frequently  used 
as  a  store-room  for  a  perambulator  or  bicycle. 
Many  houses  of  this  type  have  only  two  bedrooms ; 
a  third  is  sometimes  built  over  the  scullery,  but  very 
small,  and  without  a  fireplace.  For  this  extra  accom- 
modation fourpence  to  sixpence  a  week  is  added  to 
the  rent.  The  yards  are  also  small,  and  midden 
privies  are  much  more  common  than  water-closets, 
though  the  latter  are  being  introduced  when  new 
houses  are  built.  Some  of  the  houses  have  no 
scullery. 

The  rent  for  this  type  of  house  varies  from  5s.  6d. 
to  6s.  6d.  per  week,  the  general  rates,  which  amount 
to  about  Is.  3d.  weekly,  being  paid  by  the  landlord. 

The  great  majority  of  houses  in  this  class  belong, 
however,  to  the  type  a  plan  of  which  is  given  on  the 
accompanying  Plan.  Their  average  frontage  is  about 
12  feet  6  inches.^     The  street  door  opens  straight  into 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  plan  the  frontage  is  16  feet  6  inches. 
As  a  rule,  however,  these  houses  liave  a  narrower  frontage,  and  are  somewhat 
dee\yeT, 
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the  living-room.  This  room  combines  the  uses  of 
parlour  and  kitchen.  It  is  fitted  with  open  range  and 
oven,  and  all  the  cooking  is  done  here.  The  floor  is 
either  of  tiles  or  boards  covered  with  linoleum.  A 
table,  two  or  three  chairs,  a  wooden  easy-chair,  and 
perhaps  a  couch,  covered  with  American  cloth,  complete 
the  furniture  of  the  room.  The  walls  are  papered,  and 
decorated  with  coloured  almaoacs  and  pictures,  often 
including  some  coloured  plates  from  the  Graphic  or 
other  Christmas  Supplement.  From  the  living-room 
a  door  leads  into  the  scullery,  a  small  room  about 
9  feet  by  12.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  sink  and  a 
"  copper"  used  for  washing  clothes.  In  some  houses 
a  portion  of  the  scullery  is  partitioned  off  for  a  pantry, 
in  others  the  space  under  the  stairs  is  made  to  serve 
for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  a  small  pantry  is 
erected  in  the  yard.  From  the  scullery  a  door  leads 
into  the  yard,  which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  those 
attached  to  the  houses  previously  described.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  no  back  way,  and  all  ashes  and  refuse 
from  the  midden  privy  have  to  be  removed  through 
the  liviog-room.  Under  existing  bye-laws,  however, 
a  back  entrance  to  every  house  is  insisted  upon. 
Upstairs  there  are  two  bedrooms,  reached  by  stairs 
leading  in  some  cases  from  the  kitchen,  in  others 
from  the  scullery.  Many  houses  approximating  more 
or  less  closely  to  this  type  are  being  erected  at  the 
present  time.  The  rents  vary  from  48.  to  5s.  weekly, 
the  landlord  paying  the  rates,  which  average  about 
Is.  per  week.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  houses 
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in  Class  2  are  jerry-built,  with  thin  walls  of  porous 
and  damp-absorbing  bricks,  put  together  with  inferior 
mortar,  and  with  wood  so  '*  green  "  that  after  a  short 
time  floors,  window-frames,  and  doors  shrink,  and 
admit  draughts  and  dust.  Such  houses  will  soon 
tend  to  degenerate  into  slums. 

Class  3. — Occupied  by  about  2949  Fcmiilies,  equal 
to  26  per  cent  of  the  Working -Class  Families 
in  York. 

Tliis  class  comprises  all  houses  which  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  included  in  Classes  1  and  2. 
They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  grades — first, 
the  houses  which  are  only  slightly  inferior  to  those 
in  Class  2,  and  second,  the  slum  houses.  The  houses 
in  the  first  grade  are  less  uniform  in  general  plan 
than  those  in  Class  2.  Many  have  only  two  or 
three  rooms,  and  scarcely  any  more  than  four. 
Their  dingy  walls  add  gloom  to  the  narrow  streets, 
and  the  absence  of  all  architectural  relief  conveys 
a  sense  of  depression.  Inside  a  few  are  clean  and 
tidy,  but  most  are  dirty  and  overcrowded.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  occupied  by 
the  struggling  poor,  who  pay  rents  varying  from 
2s.  or  2s.  6d  for  a  two-roomed  house  (usually  called 
"an  oop-an -a-doon ")  to  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  for  a  house 
with  four  rooms,  the  landlord  paying  all  rates. 
Often  the  closet  accommodation  is  both  inadequate 
and  insamtar}\ 
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From  these  houses  we  descend  by  degrees  to  the 
typical  slum  dwellings.  They  were  mostly  built  long 
before  Public  Health  Acts  or  bye-laws  regulating  the 
width  of  streets  and  the  construction  of  houses  were 
heard  of.  They  are  generally  small,  few  of  them 
having  as  many  as  four  rooms.  Some  are  situated  in 
narrow  alleys  paved  with  cobbles,  others  in  confined 
courts  which  admit  sadly  too  little  sunlight  and  air, 
and  which  are  often  separated  from  the  main  street 
by  dark  covered  passages  three  or  four  feet  wide. 

Overcrowding  and  insanitary  conditions  of  all 
kinds  abound  in  the  slums,  and  back-to-back  houses 
in  which  through  ventilation  is  impossible  are 
common  in  them.  The  water-supply  is  very  inade- 
quate, one  tap  being  often  the  sole  supply  for  a  large 
number  of  houses.  In  some  cases  the  tap  which 
supplies  the  drinking  water  is  fixed  in  the  wall,  of 
the  water-closet.  Pantries  and  water-closets  are 
sometimes  separated  by  a  wall  only  one  brick  in 
thickness.  Many  of  the  ashpits  are  overflowing,  and 
heaps  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish  are  distributed  pro- 
miscuously over  the  yard  or  court,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  on  next  page,  which  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  my  investigator.  Midden  privies  are 
usual,  and  these,  like  the  water-taps,  are  in  many 
cases  shared  by  several  houses.  They  are  particularly 
offensive  in  these  over-populated  and  under-ventilated 
districts.  A  number  of  slaughter-houses  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  slum  districts  form  another  unsatis- 
factory feature.     Even  in  the  poorest  districts  some 
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of  the  houses,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  tenants,  are" 
kept  tidy  and  clean,  but  the  majority  exhibit  tlie 
usual  charaeteristica  of  slum  property.  They  have 
dirty  windows,  broken  panes  are  frequently  stuffed 
with  rags  or  pasted  over  with  brown  paper,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  dilapidation  and  carelessness 
reveals  the  condition  and  character  of  the  tenants. 


Inside  the  rooms  are  often  dark  and  damp,  and 
almost  always  dirty.  Many  of  the  floors  are  of  red 
bricks,  or  of  bricks  tliat  would  be  red  if  they  were 
washed.  They  are  often  uneven  and  much  broken, 
having  been  laid  on  to  the  earth  with  no  concrete  or 
other  foundation.  On  washing-days  pools  of  water 
collect  which  gradually  percolate  through  to  the  damp 
and  unsavoury  soil  below. 

But  probably  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  slums 
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^'in  York  will  be  gained  if,  instead  of  dealing  with 
generalities,  a  few  of  the  houses  are  described  in 
detail  The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars to  a  certificated  lady  sanitary  inspector.  The 
addresses  of  the  houses  she  describes  are  omitted. 

House  Na  1.  Four  rooms.  Seven  persons.  House  very  dilapi- 
dated. Deep  holes  in  walls,  where  large  pieces  of  plaster  and  bricks 
have  Mien  away.  Frame-work  of  door  partly  torn  away.  Walls  and 
ceiling  extremely  dirty.  People  of  filthy  habits.  When  inspected 
the  table  and  floor  were  covered  with  crumbs,  potato  parings,  scraps 
of  meat  on  newspaper,  dirty  pots,  etc.  There  is  one  water-tap  for 
two  funilies  and  one  water-closet  for  three  families.  The  yard  and 
elotet  were  formerly  very  dirty,  but  a  general  improvement  has  taken 
plaee  in  their  condition  since  first  inspected. 

Honae  No.  2.  Three  rooms.  Four  persons.  House  dirty  in  the 
extreme.  Ceiling  almost  black.  Wall-paper  begrimed  with  smoke 
and  dirt  Rain  coming  through  ceiling.  Brick  floor  imeven  and  in 
holes ;  partially  covered  with  filthy  carpet. 

Hmue  Na  3.  Eight  single-roomed  tenements,  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  storeys  of  a  building,  and 
approached  by  a  staircase  rising  from  a  dark  passage  3  feet  wide. 
Staireaae,  lighted  only  by  skylight  window  in  highest  storey,  was  also 
very  dark.  Wooden  stairs  worn  into  holes.  The  accumulation  of 
dniit  between  the  banisters  and  the  wall  was  measured  ;  it  was  of  an 
average  depth  of  9  inches,  measuring  16  inches  in  one  place.  One 
of  the  tenants  states  that  the  staircase  has  been  in  this  condition  for 
four  years.  Interior  of  rooms  very  dilapidated,  having  uneven  wooden 
floors,  the  woodwork  round  the  doors  broken  away,  and  deep  cracks 
in  the  walls.  There  is  no  water-supply  in  the  house,  the  eight  families 
having  to  share  one  water-tap,  situated  in  a  passage  at  the  back  of  the 
buildings,  with  eight  other  families  who  are  living  in  other  houses. 
The  grating  under  this  water-tap  is  used  for  the  disposal  of  human 
excreta,  and  was  partially  blocked  with  it  when  inspected.  The  above 
sixteen  families  also  share  six  water-closets,  which  are  situated  in  the 
same  passage.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  roughly  25  yards,  the 
width  52  inches.  The  whole  is  cobbled,  and  pools  of  water  are 
standing  in  some  places.  A  heap  of  rubbish  measuring  3  yards  long, 
2  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep  lies  in  one  part,  but  a  considerable  portion 
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of  the  passage,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is  strewn  with  tin  lids, 
dead  flowers,  broken  bottles,  old  rags  and  bones,  etc  At  the  extreme 
end  is  an  unused  privy  even  more  filthy  than  the  passage  generally. 

House  No.  4.  Two  rooms.  Seven  inmates.  Walls,  ceiling,  and 
furniture  filthy.  Dirty  flock  bedding  in  living-room  placed  on  a  box 
and  two  chairs.  Smell  of  room  from  dirt  and  bad  air  unbearable,  and 
windows  and  door  closed.  There  is  no  through  ventilation  in  this 
house.  Children  pale,  starved-looking,  and  only  half  clothed.  One 
boy  with  hip  disease,  another  with  sores  over  face. 

House  No.  5.  Two  rooms.  Six  inmates.  Brick  floor  in  holes. 
Cupboard  door  broken  oflf.  Wall-paper  falling  off.  Walls  in  holes  in 
many  places,  plaster  having  fallen  away  and  bricks  much  broken. 
Staircase  very  rickety,  containing  only  one  sound  step.  Children 
very  dirty  and  ragged. 

House  No.  6.  Two  rooms.  In  the  lower  one  the  brick  floor  is 
in  holes.  Fireplace  without  grate  in  bottom.  Wooden  floor  of  upper 
room  has  large  holes  admitting  numbers  of  mice.  Roof  very  defective, 
the  rain  falling  through  on  to  the  bed  in  wet  weather.  Outside  wall 
also  very  damp,  plaster  falling  off.     Tenants  apparently  clean. 

House  No.  7.  Rain  comes  through  roof,  requiring  pail  to  be 
placed  below.  Holes  in  walls.  Staircase  wall-paper  falling  off.  Two 
window  panes  broken.  Tenant  reports  that  the  house  is  infested  with 
bugs. 

Courtyard.  Approached  by  covered  passage  or  tunnel  3  feet  wide, 
6  feet  high,  containing  staircases  leading  to  two  single -roomed 
tenements.  In  the  yard  beyond,  which  has  one  row  of  flags  and  is 
otherwise  unpaved,  are  four  houses,  two  being  back-to-back  with  a  stable, 
and  a  midden-privy  adjoins  the  back  wall  of  the  other  two.  There 
are  three  privies  and  one  tap  in  yard  which  are  shared  by  these  six 
dwellings. 

Courtyard.  Entered  by  passage  3  feet  wide.  Yard  contains  in  the 
basement,  (a)  the  entrance  to  six  single  -  roomed  tenements,  one  of 
which  is  three  storeys  high,  three  are  two  storeys  high,  two  are  on  first 
storey,  and  below  these,  on  the  ground  level,  are  (h)  six  water-closets. 
The  tenement  house  contains  no  water,  the  inmates  using  a  tap  in  the 
yard.  The  roof  of  the  water-closets  (approached  by  a  flight  of  steps) 
constitutes  a  landing  on  to  whicli  open  four  otlier  houses,  one  of  them 
being  let  in  one-roomed  tenements.  There  is  a  water-tap  on  the  land- 
ing, but  the  tenants  use  the  closets  referred  to  in  the  yard  below. 
(See  illustration  on  next  page.     Note  the  closets  under  tlie  balcony.) 
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Courtjanl.  Entered  by  pawage  4  feet  9  incheB  wide.  Yard 
partially  cobbled.  Six  bouBea  join  at  one  tap  and  one  watercloaeL 
Five  of  tbeie  are  back-to-back  house*,  and  the  sixth  is  built  back-to- 
bock  with  a  slaughter-house.  This  slaughter-bonse  (wbicb  has  a  stable 
connected  with  it)  has  a  block  of  houses  adjuining  another  of  its  sides, 
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and  tlie  front  of  the  building  is  separated  from  a  row  of  houses  by  a 
street  only  16  feet  wide. 

Courtyard.  Houses  all  back-to-back.  Yard  cobbled  and  filthy. 
Ashpit  overflowing.  Water-supply  for  twelve  bouses  from  one  tap 
j>la<td  in  wall  oj  privy. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  the  houses,  even 
in  the  lower  grade  of  this  lowest  class,  are  as  bad  as 
those  described  above,  but  the  number  of  those  where 
the  conditions  are  as  bad,  or  but  little  better,  is  by 
DO  means  inconsiderable. 
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The  present  writer  has  repeatedly  visited  typical 
slums  in  London,  and  is  convinced  that,  although 
larger  in  extent,  they  are  no  worse  than  those  in 
York.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  reports  of 
two  sanitary  inspectors,  both  of  whom  are  familiar 
with  the  London  slums,  and  who  agree  that  they 
have  not  seen  any  in  London  so  degrading  and  filthy 
as  some  they  have  visited  in  York. 

The  necessity  of  improving  the  surroundings  of 
the  slum  dweller  is  urgent,  for  it  is  Nature's  universal 
law  that  all  living  things  tend  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  environment. 

Registered  Common  Lodging-houses. — There  are 
twenty-three  common  lodging-houses  in  York,  twenty 
for  single  men  and  three  for  married  couples.  Al- 
together they  provide  accommodation  for  352  persons, 
but  the  nightly  average  number  of  lodgers  is  probably 
not  over  300. 

The  houses  are  kept  fairly  clean,  but  the  life  in 
them  is  of  the  roughest  description.  Most  of  the 
men  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  as  general  or 
field  labourers,  hawkers,  drovers,  and  tramps.  They 
cook  their  own  food  at  the  common  fire,  eating  and 
often  drinking  heavily  when  they  have  money. 
When  not  working  they  lounge  about  the  streets,  or 
in  the  common  rooms  of  the  lodging-houses. 

Back-to  hack  Houses. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
inquiry  a  special  investigation  has  been  made  by  a 
sanitary  inspector  to  ascertain  the  number  of  back- 
to-back  houses  in  York. 
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Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  houses  in  the 
>ld  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  those  which  are  back- 
o-back  are  almost  exclusively  found,  the  difficulties 
)f  the  inquiry  have  been  considerable.  In  many  cases 
t  was  necessary  to  enter  the  houses  in  order  to 
iscertain  with  certainty  whether  they  had  through 
rentilation  or  not.  Altogether  it  was  found  that 
}here  are  1398  back- to-back  houses  in  York.^  This 
s  equal  to  about  9*3  per  cent  of  the  total  houses  in 
:he  city,  and  to  about  12  per  cent  of  those  occupied 
L>y  the  working  classes.  The  return  includes  562 
which,  although  not  back-to-back  with  other  divelling' 
hoti^eSy  are  nevertheless  without  through  ventilation. 
Some  of  these  are  back -to -back  with  warehouses, 
3tables,  or  water-closets ;  others  are  built  against  a 
blank  wall. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  dis- 
advantages of  back -to -back  houses.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Birmingham  :  **  A  house  in  which  there  is  no  through 
ventilation  is  necessarily  close  and  stuflfy,  often  dark, 
and  alw^ays  detrimental  to  health."  Fortunately  the 
bye-laws  which  have  been  in  force  in  York  since  1870 
do  not  allow  houses  of  this  description  to  be  erected. 
ISIost  municipalities  are  now  alive  to  the  unhealthy 
character  of  back-to-back  houses,  and  in  some  towns 
numbers  of  them  are  being  pulled  down. 

^  The  return  is  not  abflolately  complete,  as  certain  parts  of  the  city,  where 
it  was  known  that  the  proportion  of  houses  which  were  back-to-back  was 
small,  have  not  been  investigated.  The  figures  given  are,  however,  not  very 
far  short  of  the  actual  number. 
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Leaving  now  the  general  description  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  working  classes  in  York,  we  note 
that  the  number  and  proportion  of  houses  ^  of  different 
sizes  is  as  follows  : — 


Sixe  of  House. 


Number. 


PeTcenta(^  of       PercentA(;e  of 
1 11,660  Working- .  Total  Houses  in 
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2  rooms 
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5  „ 
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1264 
4501 
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2-4 
12-1 
10-9 
38-9 
31-2 

4-5 


1-8 
9-2 
8-3 
29-5 
24-3 
3-2 


11,560 


1000 


6-3 


If  we  consider  the  occupants  of  these  houses,  we 
find  tlie  numbers  living  in  houses  of  different  sizes 
to  be  as  follows  : — 
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Number  of 
Occupants 
per  House. 

1  room       (284  h 

510 

1-8 

2  rooms   (1401 

'>     J 

4,580 

10 

6-4 

1-6 

3*2 

3      „       (1264 

>>     J 

5,094 

11 

7-0 

1-34 

40 

4      „        (4501 

if     J 

18,548 

40 

25-4 

10 

4-0 

5      „       (3607 

>>     ) 

15,433 

33 

21-2 

•85 

4-2 

6  or  more 

rooms    (503 

..  ) 

2.589 
46,754 

5 
100 

3-3 
64-0 

•7 

4-7 

•  •  • 

4-04     ' 

We  thus  see  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
working  classes  are  living  in  houses  containing  four 

'  Here  aud  in  subsequent  parts  of  Uiis  chapter  the  term  "houses,"  unless 
otherwise  stated,  is  meant  to  corer  the  496  tenements  which  are  occupied  by 
separate  families,  but  which  are  not  in  se)<arate  buildings. 

'  Houses  with  three  or  more  rooms  usually  have  sculleries.  Tliese  liave 
not  been  reckoned  as  rooms. 
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rooms  or  more ;  and  as  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
whole  of  the  servant-keeping  class  are  living  in  similar 
or  larger  houses,  we  see  that  86  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  York  are  living  in  houses  containing 
four  or  more  rooms,  whilst  only  0*7  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  are  living  in  single-roomed  tenements. 

The  contrast  between  the  above  conditions  and 
those  which  obtain  in  London  is  very  striking.  In 
the  latter  city  386,489  persons  or  9*4  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  were  in  1891  living  in  one-roomed 
tenements.^  No  less  than  18  per  cent  of  the  London 
tenements  consisted  of  one  room  only,  but  even  this 
proportion  is  low  in  comparison  with  the  49 '5  per 
cent  of  one-roomed  tenements  in  Stockholm,  the  44  per 
cent  in  Berlin,  and  the  37*1  per  cent  in  Christiania.- 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  tene- 
ments and  houses  of  various  sizes  in  some  other 
English  towns : — 

Percentaok  of  Total  Tknements  and  Houses 


i 

1 
Tenements  and 

1  Room. 

S  Room*. 

8  Rooms. 

4  Rooms. 

Houses  with  6 

I 

9-2 

Rooms  and  over. 

York 

1-8 

8-3 

29-5 

51-2 

London 

18 

20 

16 

12 

34 

Leeds 

1-8 

17-5 

217 

25-5 

34 

1  Gateshead   . 

10-2 

S6*9 

23-1 

16-3 

14-5 

St.  Helens  . 

0-9 

87 

7-1 

427 

40*6 

Stockport    . 

10 

11-8 

3-6 

50-4 

38*2 

1  Southampton 

6-2 

91 

6*6 

12-4 

657 

1 

'  See  Census  Returns,  1801. 

*'  See  i*aper  read  before  Manchester  Statistical  Society  by  Professor  Blux, 
Xoveniber  1899.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  census  returns  of 
some  continental  cities,  a  living-room  with  a  small  kitchen  attached  is 
sometimes  returned  as  a  single-room  tenement. 

M 
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Rent 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  rent, 
and  will  begin  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  a 
consideration  of  the  cost  of  building  land  and  of 
building. 

Ground  rents  are  practically  unknown  in  York, 
the  land  being  almost  without  exception  freehold. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  within  the  municipal 
boundary,  sites  for  cottage  houses  cost  about  6s.  a 
square  yard.  If  they  are  fronting  on  a  main  street 
the  cost  is  somewhat  higher.  To  this  sum  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  making  roads  and  sewers,  amount- 
ing to  about  £20  per  house.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  sufficient  freehold  land  for  the  site  of  a  cottage 
(say  100  square  yards)  would  cost  upon  the  average 
from  £45  to  £65,  including  road-making  and  sewers. 

The  cost  of  buUding  is  lower  than  in  many  towns. 
Conunon  bricks  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  yards 
at  an  average  price  of  25s.  to  28s.  per  1000.  The 
Union  rates  of  wages  for  workmen  are  as  follows  : — 


Bricklayers  .          .         .          . 

9d.    per  hour. 

Bricklayers'  labourers 

6d. 

Plasterers     .         .          .         . 

9d. 

Plasterers'  labourers 

7d. 

Joiners 

Sjd.        „ 

Masons 

9d. 

Slaters 

9d. 

Plumbers 

8d.          „ 

Painters 

n 
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An  architect  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
building  cottage  property  in  York  informs  me  that 
the  total  cost  of  a  cottage  similar  to  that  represented 
in  Plan  No.  2  ^  would  be  approximately  as  follows  : — 


8. 


d. 


Land  (including  half-width  of  road  and  of 

back-road) 
Making  roads  and  drains 
Brickwork  (including  draining,  cement,  and 

tile    flooring,  supplying  and  fixing  all 

fire  ranges,  sink,  and  "  copper  ") 
Joiners'  work  . 
Plastering 

Plumber  and  glazier 
Painter  . 
Mason    . 
Slater 
Papering 

Total 

If  a  third  bedroom  were  built  over  the  scullery,  the 
above  sum  would  be  increased  by  about  £16. 

A  cottage  similar  to  that  represented  in  Plan 
No.  3  would  cost  about  £160,*  whilst  the  cost  of 
one  as  represented  in  Plan  No.  1,  but  with  a 
frontage  of  16  feet,  would  be  approximately  £370.^ 
This  sum  allows  for  160  square  yards  of  land  at  6s. 
a  yard. 

^  The  rent  of  such  a  cottage  would  be  58.  6d.  to  68.  6d.  weekly,  the  land- 
lord paying  all  ratea  (see  p.  150). 

'  Rent  about  48.  to  58.  weekly,  the  landlord  paying  all  rates  (see  p.  150). 

'  Rent  about  68.  weekly,  the  tenant  paying  all  rates,  which  amount  to 
about  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week  (see  p.  149). 


.   30 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

1 

63 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

.   12 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

.   12 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

.  178 

0 

0 
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If  a  number  of  cottages  were  erected  at  one  time 
and  cash  paid  for  all  materials  used,  the  above  costs 
would  be  reduced  by  about  5  per  cent. 

The  average  rents  charged  in  York  for  houses  of 
various  sizes  are  as  follows  (these  rents  inchcde  rates 
in  all  cases) : — 


Number  of  rooms 


Average  rent     . 


•> 


Is.  7d.       2s.  6(1. 


I 


3s.  6d. 


48.  7^d.    I  58.  9d.    ! 


It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  rents 
quoted  above  with  those  charged  for  similar 
accommodation  in  other  tow^ns.  But  the  only 
reliable  figures  which  are  available,  relate  almost 
entirely  to  tenements  or  houses  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality {e.g.  in  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  etc.) 
or  to  those  owned  by  Trusts  {e.g.  the  Peabody  Trust 
in  London,  etc.).  In  these  buildings,  however,  the 
rents  are  very  frequently  below  the  average  sum 
charged  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  same  town, 
and  thus  do  not  form  a  reliable  criterion.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  rents  in  all  the  great 
towns  are  considerably  higher  than  in  York. 


Relation  of  Rent  to  Income 

The  total  estimated  weekly  income  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  in  York,  including  the  whole  -earnings 
of    children    and    other    supplementary   earners,   is 
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£18,148.^  The  total  weekly  rent,  including  rates ^  is 
£2716,  which  is  equal  to  14*88  per  cent  of  the 
weekly  income. 

If  we  analyse  these  figures  further  we  find  the 
proportion  of  income  which  is  paid  for  rent  by 
working-class  families  with  various  incomes  is  as 
follows : — 


Number 

of 
FauiilieM. 


Per. 

ceiitai;e 
of  Work. 

Fainiliei  \ 
iu  York.  ; 


Average  Income,  inclndinR  Total  Earnings  of 
(Hiildren  and  other  Sapplementary  EamerM, 
and  PaynientM  made  by  lxxt}ror8  for  Uiiard 
and  JjOdging. 


Average 

Kent  in. 

eluding 

Ilates. 


714 
1196 
1580 
1>828 
2427  I 
1006 

479 

738  '. 

5922 


6 
10 
14 
24 
21 

9 


Under  ISs.,  average  10s. 

188.  and  under  20s. ,  average  1 9s. 


7     I 
5     I 


20b. 
268. 

318. 

4  Is. 

518. 

Over  608., 
Not  known. 


ii 


»» 


)t 


>» 


f  > 


25s., 
30s., 
40b., 
50s., 
608., 


23s.    . 
288.    . 
368.    . 
458.  6d. 
55s.  8d. 
748.    . 


28.  llJd. 
I  3s.  6|d. 
|38.11^d. 
i  4r.  6d. 
i  58.  Id. 
;  58.  8d. 
:  6ft.  8id. 

I  I  a. 


11,560      100 


Per- 
centage 

of  In. 

come 
paid  in 

Rent 


29 
18 
17 
16 
14 
13 
12 
9 


We  thus  see  that  while  rent  only  absorbs  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  few  exceptionally 
well-to-do  working-class  families  earning  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  60s.  a  week,  it  absorbs  no  less  than 
29  per  cent  of  ilie  total  income  of  the  vein/  poor, 
whose  family  earnings  are  under  18s.  weekly. 

*  Tills  sum  includes  the  total  camingn  of  all  members  of  the  family  who 
are  living  at  home,  and  alio  the  sums  jmid  for  boanl  and  lodging  by  lodgers. 
It  does  not  include  the  wages  of  domestic  servants.    See  p.  83. 

*  These  families  consist  of  those  who  arc  living  on  private  means  the 
extent  of  which  was  not  ascertained,  and  also  a  few  families  regarding  whose 
earnings  no'  satisfactory  information  was  obtained  (sec  note  3,  p.  60).  The 
rent  of  houses  occupied  by  their  owners  has  been  estimated  according  to  the 
class  of  house. 
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Of  the  11,560  working-class  fisuiiilies  in  York, 
680,  or  nearly  6  per  cent,  own  the  houses  they  live 
in.  The  analysis  showing  the  condition  or  occupation 
of  these  680  house -owners  is  interesting.  The  list 
begins  with  120  widows.  These  live  chiefly  in  the 
better  streets,  and  are  most  probably  the  widows  of 
well-to-do  artisans.  Then  follow  30  spinsters,  and 
54  men  who  have  retired  from  active  work.  Amongst 
the  artisans,  joiners  head  the  list  with  55  house- 
owners.  Then  come  the  engine-drivers  with  45,  the 
large  number  of  the  latter  being  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  York  is  a  railway  centre.  After  the  engine- 
drivers  come  31  clerks,  23  rail  way- waggon  builders, 
21  provision-dealers,  15  fitters,  13  builders,  13  cow- 
keepers,  12  butchers,  and  12  "  inspectors."  After 
these  come  a  list  of  228  persons  belonging  to  no  less 
than  85  different  and  more  or  less  skilled  occupations, 
and  finally  we  notice  that  8  labourers  own  the  houses 
they  live  in. 

Overcrowding 

This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  (1) 
density  of  population  per  acre,  and  (2)  overcrowding 

per  room. 

■ 

Overcrowding  per  acre. — As  previously  stated, 
the  population  of  the  city  on  April  1,  1899,  was 
75,812.  Its  area  is  3692  acres,  which  gives  an 
average  of  20*5  persons  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  how  this  figure  com- 
pares with  some  other  towns  : — 
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Town. 

Popalation.1 

Average  Number  of 
PeraoiiB  per  Acre. 

South  Shields 
Plymouth 
Manchester 
Birmingham  . 
Sunderland 
Derby    . 
Birkenhead 
Nottingham 

York    . 

Norwich 
Bradford 
St.  Helens 
Bolton   . 
Huddersfield 
HaUfax . 

97,272 
107,509 
544,984 
522,182 
146,565 
105,785 
110,960 
239,753 

77,793 

111,728 
279,809 

84,410 
168,205 

95,008 
105,120 

.     64-0 
42*5 
42*1 
411 
89-2 
80-7 
28-8 
22-0 

20-5 

14-7 
12*2 
11-6 
11-0 
8-1 
7-7 

The  number  of  persons  per  acre  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  American  cities  is  as  follows " : — 


Town. 

Popolation  at  Census, 
Jane  1, 1900. 

Average  Number  of 
Persons  per  Acre. 

Baltimore 
New  York 
Pittsburg 
Philadelphia  . 
Chicago . 
San  Francisco 
Bufialo  . 
Boston,  Mass. 
Washington    . 

508,957 

3,437,202 

321,616 

1,293,697 

1,698,575 

342,782 

852,219 

560,892 

278,718 

21-0 
17-4 
17-0 
140 
13-8 
18-8 
120 
9-24 
6-28 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  popu- 
lation in  the  various  cities,  especially  in  America,  is 
almost  invariably  unevenly  distributed.  This  is  the 
case  in  York,  where  the  municipal  boundaries  were 

^  Taken  from  the  Preliminary  Report,  1901  Census. 
>  Bulletin  of  the  DepaHmaU  of  Ldbwr,  No.  30,  p.  928.     Washington : 
Govemmont  Printing  Press,  September  1900. 
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extended  in  1884  and  again  in  1893,  and  where  they 
now,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map  of  the  city, 
include  large  areas  of  land  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  opened  up  for  building  purposes. 

The  population  per  acre  in  certain  of  the  working- 
class  districts  of  York  rises  to  a  high  figure,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  figures  of  which 
are  based  upon  a  census  taken  especially  in  connection 
with  this  investigation  : — 


District. 


Skeldergate 
Leeman  Road   . 
Walmgate  (outside  Bar) 
Nunnery  Lane . 
Scaroroft  Road . 
The  Groves 
Hungate  . 

Walmgate  (inside  Bar) 
Hazby  Road 


I  Population.  lAreain  Acres,   ^g^^^  ,     Hooh.^ 


2009 
2374 
2163 
3110 
1401 
4690 
1884 
4919 
909 


5-75 
9*66 
914 
17-95 
11-37 
38-41 
17-17 
47-32 
24*36 


849 
246 
237 
173 
123 
122 
110 
104 
37 


91*13 
68*07 
55*58 
41-84 
32*54 
30*23 
26*21 
25*19 
9*81 


All  the  above  are  residential  working-class  dis- 
tricts, with  the  population  fairly  evenly  distributed 
throughout  their  midst. 

For  comparative  purposes,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  density  of  population  per  acre  for  certain 
of  the  most  overcrowded  districts  of  London. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1891,  the  latest 
available  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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Ragintration  Sub-Diatrict. 

i 

Population. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

'  Bethnal  Qrcen  (North)  . 

51,520 

141 

Spitalfields    . 

18,869 

62 

Borongh  Boad,  Sonthwark 

16,624 

64 

St.  George's-in-the-East,  N. 

37,738 

147 

Hoxton,  Old  Town 

28,354 

117 

'  St.  Anne,  Soho 

12,517 

53 

City  Road,  E.O.     . 

29,177 

127 

,  Lambeth,  Waterloo  Road 

14,031 

67 

;  Whitechapel  (Church)    . 

20,298 

105 

i  Whitechapel  (Goodman's  Fields)      . 

• 
1 

9,413 

59 

Population 
per  Acre. 


365 
304 
260 
256 
242 
232 
229 
209 
193 
160 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  density  of  population 
for  the  district  of  Skeldergate,  York,  is  349  persons 
per  acre,  a  number  only  exceeded  by  one  of  the 
London  figures,  viz.  that  for  Bethnal  Green,  N., 
where  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  is  365. 

Of  course  the  York  areas  given  in  the  table  are 
small,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  districts 
in  East  London  which  for  areas  of  corresponding 
size  would  show  considerably  higher  figures  than 
those  given  for  York.  The  figures,  however,  serve  to 
show  that  in  parts  of  York  the  density  of  population 
is  excessive.  The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  laid 
it  down  that  no  city  would  be  really  healthy  which 
contained  more  than  25  persons  to  the  acre.  We 
shall  therefore  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  health 
standard  in  the  densely  populated  districts  of  York 
is  a  low  one. 

Overcrowding  per  room.  —  In  the  Registrar- 
General's  reports,  overcrowding  is  said  to  exist  when 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  is  more  than 
two.     This    definition    of    overcrowding    is    usually 
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adopted  by  writers  on  social  questions,  and  will  be 
accepted  in  the  present  chapter. 

According  then,  to  this  standard,  it  was  found 
that  663  families,  comprising  4705  persons,  are  living 
under  overcrowded  conditions  in  York.^  This  is 
equal  to  10*1  per  cent  of  the  working-class  popu- 
lation, or  to  6  '4  per  cent  of  the  total  population '  of 
the  city. 

Analysis  of  these  4705  overcrowded  persons  shows 

that 

209  live  ia  1  roomed  houses. 

1714   ..   2 


1243 

1273 

252 

14 


3 

4 
5 
6 


» 


»y 


>i 


>i 


» 


Amongst  the  4705  overcrowded  persons  are  in- 
cluded 405  who  are  living  under  conditions  of  extreme 
overcrowding  {i.e.  more  than  four  persons  to  a 
room). 

Although  it  is  unsatisfactory  that  so  many  as 
6 '4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  city  should 
be  living  under  overcrowded  conditions,  the  pro- 
portion so  living  in  many  other  towns  is  very  much 
larger  than  in  York,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  based  upon  the  figures  of  the  1891  census : — 

^  The  figures  given  on  p.  160  showing  the  number  of  persons  ]>er  room  in 
the  11,560  houses  investigated,  being  average  figures,  do  not  of  course  conflict 
with  tliis  statement. 

'  The  2932  persons  in  public  institutions  are  not  included  in  this 
calculation. 
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Town. 

Population 
(1891  oensosX 

9  Percentage  of  Popu- 
lation living  more  than 
two  penons  to  a  room. 

Glasgow      .... 

564,981 

59-0 

Gateshead  . 

85,709 

40-0 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

186,346 

35  0 

Sunderland 

130,921 

32  0 

Plymouth  . 

84,179 

260 

HaUfax 

82,864 

21  0 

Bradford     . 

216,361 

20  0 

London 

4,211,056 

190 

Leeds 

367,606 

160 

St  Helens  . 

71,288 

16-0 

Bimungham 

429,171 

140 

Sheffield 

824,243 

11-0 

Liverpool    . 

617,951 

10-0 

Stockport   . 

70,253 

8*5 

Manchester 

505,343 

8-0 

Bristol 

221,665 

8-0 

York  (1899) 

72,880 

6*4 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  towns, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  where  the  proportion 
of  overcrowding  is,  according  to  the  1891  census  re- 
turns, considerably  less  than  in  York.  Amongst  these 
the  following  may  be  named : — 


Town. 

Population. 

Percentage 
oyercrowded. 

Cardiff  . 
Southampton  . 
Nottingham   . 
Derby    . 
Leicester 

128,849 
65,325 

211,984 
94,146 

142,051 

4-0 

3-3 

3-0 

275 

2-25 

Now  let  us  contrast  the  amount  of  air  space  pro- 
vided in  the  houses  of  the  4705  overcrowded  persons 
in  York  with  that  which  authorities  consider  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  health.  In  Messrs.  Notter 
and  Firth's  standard  work,  Tlie  Theory  and  Practice 
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of  Hygiene^  the  question  of  the  air  space  required  for 
health  purposes  is  fully  discussed.  They  point  out 
that  although  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  expired 
by  different  individuals  at  different  times  is  not  con- 
stant, "  We  shall  not  be  far  from  the  probable  truth 
if  we  adopt  the  following  amounts  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  as  being  evolved  during  repose  : — 

Adult  males     (say  160  lbs.  wvight)  0*72  of  a  cubic  foot  per  hour 

H      females  („    120  lbs.       ^     )  0*6 
ChiUlren  („      dO  lbs.       ^     )  0*4 

Average  of  a  mixed  commiinity         0*6      „ 


n  »  « 


Under  those  conditions  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be 
supplied  in  health  during  repose  ought  to  be  : — 

For  adult  males  3600  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour =102  cubic  metres 

„       „     females  3000  „  „  „       =  85  „ 

„    children  2000         ,,  ,,  „       =  57  ,, 

,,    a  mixed  community  3000         ,,  ,,  „       =85  „ ' 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  allowed 
to  each  person  in  order  that  they  may  have  this 
quantity  of  air  will  of  course  depend  upon  the 
number  of  times  that  the  air  is  changed  per  hour 
by  ventilation.  Speaking  on  this  point  they  say  : — 
**  If  the  renewal  of  air  is  carried  on  by  what  is  termed 
natural  ventilation,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
this  climate  a  change  at  the  rate  of  six  times  per 
hour  could  not  be  attempted.  Even  five  times  per 
hour  would  be  too  much  ;  for  in  barracks  with  600 
cubic  feet  per  head,  the  rooms  are  cold  and  draughty 
when  anything  approaching  to  3000  cubic  feet  per 
head  per  hour  arc  passing  through,  that  is,  a  change 

^  2h€ory  and  Pradice  qf  HjfgietUy  p.  184. 
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of  five  times  per  hour  for  each  600  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.  A  change  equal  to  three  times  per  hour  is 
generally  all  that  can  be  borne  under  the  conditions 
of  warming  in  this  country,  or  that  is  practically 
attainable  with  natural  ventilation,  and  if  this  be 
correct,  from  1000  to  1200  cubic  feet  should  be  the 
minimum  allowance  for  the  initial  air  space.  .  .  .  The 
amount  of  cubic  space  thus  assigned  for  healthy 
persons  is  far  more  than  most  people  are  able  to 
have ;  in  the  crowded  i^ooms  of  the  artisan  class,  the 
average  entire  space  would  probably  be  more  often  200 
to  250  cubic  feet  per  head  than  1000.  The  expense 
of  the  larger  rooms  would,  it  may  be  feared,  be 
fatal  to  the  chance  of  such  an  ideal  standard  being 
generally  carried  out,  but  after  all  the  question  is  not 
what  is  likely  to  be  done,  but  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  most  things  in 
this  world,  when  a  right  course  is  recognised,  it  is 
somehow  or  other  eventually  followed."  ^ 

In  view  of  the  above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  shall  certainly  not  be  adopting  too  high  a  standard 
if  we  say  that  each  person  should  have  as  a  minimum 
800  cubic  feet  of  space  for  himself.  This  is  the 
quantity  which  the  late  Professor  Huxley  considered 
necessary  for  health.  He  laid  it  down  that  "  to  be 
supplied  with  respiratory  air  in  a  fair  state  of  purity, 
every  man  ought  to  have  at  least  800  cubic  feet  of 
space  to  himself." 

In  connection  with  the  present  inquiry  a  number  of 

*  ThMry  and  Practice  of  Hygiene,  pp.  189-190. 
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measurements  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  average 
sizes  of  rooms  in  houses  occupied  by  the  working 
classes  in  York.  The  investigation  was  confined  to 
houses  with  less  than  five  rooms.  It  was  found  that 
the  average  size  of  room  varied  from  1080  cubic  feet 
in  some  houses  to  1365  in  others.  We  may  take 
1200  cubic  feet  as  the  general  average  size  of  room. 
This  estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  who  has  measured  a  large  number  of  rooms. 
In  a  letter  to  the  writer  he  states  that '"  the  average 
height  of  the  bedrooms  of  houses  of  less  than  five 
rooms  in  York  is  8  feet  to  8  feet  6  inches;  the 
average  superficial  area  is  140  feet;  they  vary  fi-om 
50  to  160  square  feet."  The  cubic  capacity  of  a 
room  8  feet  6  inches  high,  and  having  a  superficial 
area  of  140  feet,  is  1190  cubic  feet,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  estimate 
arrived  at  by  the  writer,  as  a  result  of  his  own 
investigations.  Supposing,  therefore,  we  take  1200 
cubic  feet  as  the  average  size  of  room  and  allow  800 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person,  each  room 
would  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  1  '5  persons 
only,  whereas  according  to  the  standard  adopted  for 
measuring  overcrowding,  no  house  has  been  considered 
to  be  overcrowded  unless  the  average  number  of 
persons  per  room  exceeded  two.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  in  the  majority  of  the  houses  only 
half  the  rooms  are  bedrooms,  and  therefore  during 
the  night  the  actual  number  of  persons  per  room  in 
these   overcrowded  houses   exceeds  four;   in  other 
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words,  the  air  space  is  less  than  300  cubic  feet  for 
each  person. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  fact  that  there  are  many 
families  who  are  in  reality  living,  and  especially 
sleeping,  under  overcrowded  conditions,  although  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  room  is  not  more 
than  two,  when  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  are  taken 
into  account.  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  have  ascertained  this  number  with  accuracy. 
To  do  this  it  would,  however,  have  been  necessary  to 
know  the  cubical  capacity  of  each  bedroom,  and  the 
number  of  adults  and  of  children  sleeping  in  each 
room.  It  is  obvious  that  information  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  obtained  in  connection  with  an  unofficial 
inquiry,  like  the  present  one,  covering  over  11,000 
houses.^ 

With  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  the  evil  eflFects  of 
overcrowding  in  the  bedroom  are  in  practice  lessened 
by  ample  ventilation,  an  examination  was  made  of 
2480  houses  in  working-class  districts  on  the  night  of 

*  In  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  towns,  the  sanitary  anthorities 
have  ascertained  the  cnbical  contents  of  a  number  of  tenements  chiefly  in 
block  dwellings,  and  have  placed  tickets  on  the  doors  of  these  tenements 
indicating  the  number  of  persons  who  may  sleep  in  them.  Should  a  larger 
number  be  found  sleeping  in  the  tenement  than  is  indicated  on  the  ticket, 
the  householder  is  liable  to  prosecution. 

In  Glasgow  during  1900  no  less  than  51,544  visits  were  paid  to  these 
"ticketed"  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  overcrowding,  with  the 
following  results,  viz. — 

Total  number  of  cases  of  overcrowding  detected  5015 

,,          „       warned  by  inspectors 3620 

,,          ,,       summoned  before  magistrates  ....  1895 
which  were  dealt  with  thus : — 

Fined 624 

Admonished 750 
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Wednesday,  September  12,  1900,  between  11  p.m. 
and  2  A.M.,  and  the  number  of  those  with  window  or 
windows  opened  counted.  The  outside  temperature 
was  50''  Fahr.  Only  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
examined.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was  as 
follows : — 


Character  of  Huuscii 
(nee  p.  147). 

Xumlwr  of 

Hoiiseti 
examined. 

Xtunber  with 

Open 

Windows. 

Percentage 
withOp«n 
Windows. 

Glass  1  Hiighest) 
„     2  f  middle) . 
„     8  (poorest). 

486 

704 

1290 

48 
87 
89 

10 
5 
3 

Total     . 

2480 

124 

5 

This  return  is  interesting  as  showing  how  great 
is  the  need  for  instruction  regarding  the  value  of 
fresh  air,  especially  among  those  who  are  living 
in  the  poorest  districts  and  under  the  most  over- 
crowded conditions.  Probably  in  the  houses  with 
closed  windows  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation  is 
secured  through  ill-fitting  doors  and  window  frames 
and  through  the  chimney,  when  the  latter  is  not 
blocked  up.  But  after  making  full  allowance  for 
such  accidental  ventilation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  air  in  these  overcrowded  and  under -ventilated 
bedrooms  must  be  to  a  high  degree  injurious  to 
health. 

Before  we  leave  the  question  of  overcrowding, 
it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  'poverty. 

Of    the    663    families    who    are    living    under 
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overcrowded  conditions,  no  less  than  627  or  94*5 
per  cent  are  in  poverty  either  *^ primary"  or 
"  secondary  r 

In  Chapter  V.  reference  was  made  to  the  physical 
deterioration  which  results  from  poverty.  Over- 
crowding is  no  doubt  one  of  the  factors  responsible 
for  this.  "  Overcrowding  causes  debility.  The  air 
is  vitiated  and  the  people  herd  in  their  unhealthy 
beds,  in  their  unhealthy  rooms,  in  their  unhealthy 
slums,  and  become  languid  and  worn  out.  They  go 
about  with  a  jaded  and  spiritless  air."  ^  The  Housing 
Commission  reported  some  years  ago  that "  the  general 
deterioration  in  the  health  of  the  people  is  a  worse 
feature  of  overcrowding  even  than  the  encouragement 
by  it  of  infectious  disease.  It  has  the  eflFect  of 
reducing  their  stamina,  and  thus  producing  con- 
sumption and  diseases  arising  from  general  debility 
of  the  system,  whereby  life  is  shortened."- 

We  have  hitherto  considered  overcrowding  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  health.  The  diflSculty, 
and  all  but  impossibility,  of  maintaining  conditions 
of  decency  and  morality  in  overcrowded  houses  must 
not  however  be  overlooked,  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  this  difficulty  is  not  confined  to 
"  overcrowded  "  houses,  but  exists  in  all  homes  where 
there  are  boys  and  girls  past  childhood,  and  where 
there  is  no  third  bedroom.  How  widespread  this 
difficulty  is  will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered 

^  No  Room  to  Livty  p.  96. 

'  First  JUport  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes^  p.  25. 
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that  64  per  cent  of  the  houses  in  York  have  not 
more  them  two  bedrooms. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  immediate 
causes  of  overcrowding,  the  evidence  points  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  due  to  sheer 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pay  rent 
enough  to  secure  adequate  accommodation. 

Undoubtedly  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  over- 
crowding is  due  to  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  house- 
hold income  upon  drink  and  gambling,  and  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  tenants,  although  temperate 
and  respectable,  appear  to  be  quite  content  with  their 
overcrowded  conditions,  and  evince  no  desire  to  secure 
more  commodious  houses,  although  their  incomes 
would  enable  them  to  do  so.  With  some  of  these 
overcrowding  appears  to  have  become  a  habit.  Still, 
after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  two 
causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  first 
named  (smallness  of  income)  is  by  far  the  most  general 
one. 

An  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  663  over- 
crowded householders  supports  this  statement.  The 
list  of  these  is  headed  by  312  unskilled  labourers; 
next  come  50  widows  employed  in  charing,  washing, 
or  working  in  the  fields.  These  are  followed  by  120 
men  belonging  to  31  different  skilled  trades,  amongst 
whom  we  notice  20  joiners,  15  bricklayers,  12  tailors, 
and  10  engine-drivers.  With  the  exception  of  7 
persons  who  are  ill  or  old,  the  remaining  181  house- 
holders belong  to  a  variety  of  different  occupations 
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which  are  partially  skilled  or  entail  a  certain  amount 
of  responsibility,  such  as  painters'  labourers,  strikers, 
grooms,  sweeps,  cab-drivers,  porters,  etc.  Thus  we 
see  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  over- 
crowding occurs  in  the  families  of  general  labourers, 
or  of  indigent  widows,  whilst  only  about  a  quarter 
occurs  in  the  families  of  skilled  artisans. 

Conclusion. — To  sum  up  the  information  given 
in  this  chapter,  we  have  seen  that  whilst  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  working-class  population  in  York  are 
living  in  comfortable  and  sanitary  houses,  the  housing 
conditions  of  many  of  the  remaining  88  per  cent 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

It  has  been  shown  that  4705  persons  are  living 
more  than  two  to  a  room,  whilst  the  actual  number 
of  those  overcrowded,  whether  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  health  or  of  decency  and  comfort,  must  be 
much  larger  than  this. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rents,  although  much 
lower  than  in  many  other  towns,  swallow  up 
an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  income  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  working  classes,  the  propor- 
tion thus  absorbed  being  no  less  than  29  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  those  families  earning  less  than  18s. 
weekly. 

And  finally,  we  have  seen  that  York,  although 
a  comparatively  small  city,  contains  slums  which  are 
probably  as  bad  as  any  to  be  found  in  London. 

The  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  Axe  these 
conditions  the   inevitable   accompaniments  of  town 
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life,  or  can  they  be  remedied  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that  no  one  will  say  that  they  cannot. 

Already  many  municipal  authorities,  including 
those  in  York,  are  awakening  to  the  powers  which 
they  possess  under  the  Public  Health  Acts ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  first  step  to  reform  lies  in  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  these  Acts,  and  in  the  in- 
sistence upon  a  much  higher  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  of  sanitation  in  connection  with  the  housing  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  community. 

In  many  towns  the  root  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  lies  in  the 
high  price  of  building  land,  but  in  York  this  difficulty 
has  not  yet  presented  itself.  Land  suitable  for 
building  and  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
city  can  be  bought  for  about  £60  to  £80  per  acre. 
There  is  therefore  the  less  excuse  for  many  of  the 
conditions  which  exist.  ^ 

^  At  the  time  of  writing  a  movement  is  on  foot  in  York  to  float  an 
"  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  "  on  the  lines  of  that  carried  on  for  so  many 
years  in  Leeds. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  Company  shall  buy  property  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  city  as  it  comes  into  the  market,  put  it  into  sanitary  condition,  and 
let  it  under  strict  conditions  as  to  cleanliness  and  overcrowding.  It  is  further 
pro(>osed  that  the  rents  shall  be  collected  by  ladies,  who  would  yiait  the 
houses  weekly.  It  is  intended  that  the  interest  paid  to  shareholders  shall  be 
confined  to  5  per  cent  upon  their  money — any  profits  made  above  this  sum 
to  go  to  the  improvement  of  their  property  or  the  purchase  of  new  houses. 

Already  a  small  beginning  upon  these  lines  has  been  made,  twenty-seven 
houses  having  been  purchased,  and  the  results  of  this  experiment  are  in  every 
way  encouraging. 

The  Leeds  Industrial  Ih\'ellings  Co.  Ltd.,  working  upon  the  above  lines, 
was  founded  in  1876.  It  has  now  a  paid-up  Capital  of  £70,000,  a  reserve 
fund  of  £3000,  and  owns  1000  houses,  and  the  Company  has  regularly  paid 
4  per  cent  upon  all  subscribed  Capital  since  its  formation. 

The  success  of  a  scheme  such  as  the  above  depends  to  no  small  extent 
upon  the  personal  influence  exercised  ui>on  the  tenants  by  the  weekly  visits 
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of  the  lady  rent-coUecton.  The  value  of  such  influence  has  been  proved  by 
Miss  Octavia  Hill,  during  her  long  experience  of  rent-collecting  in  London. 

Work  on  similar  lines  to  that  done  by  Miss  Hill  in  London  is  now  being 
done  on  a  large  scale  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Social  Union,  under  the  able 
gnidance  of  Mrs.  Kerr.  In  the  latter  city  a  number  of  properties  belonging 
to  the  municipality  and  to  other  owners  are  "  factored  "  by  the  Social  Union. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  Leeds  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  qf  Arts  for  February  1900 
(George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  6d.). 

Interesting  information  regarding  the  work  done  by  lady  rent-collectors 
will  be  found  in  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,  by  Octavia  Hill  (Macmillan,  Is.), 
and  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Social  Union  (Secretary,  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  18  Ramsay  Gardens,  Edinburgh). 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  the  books  and  other  literature  dealing  with 
the  large  and  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  will  be  found  in  Fabian  Tract  No.  101,  TTu  Houm  Famiru  and  how  to 
relieve  it  (Fabian  Society,  276  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  Id.). 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  RELATION  OF  POVERTY  TO  THE  STANDARD 

OF  HEALTH 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the 
relation  which  exists  between  poverty  and  the  standard 
of  health.  Other  questions  dealing  with  the  public 
health  of  the  city  are  only  discussed  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  this  problem.^ 

General  Health  Conditions  of  the  City 

York  is  built  upon  river  sand,  varied  by  occasional 
areas  of  peat,  the  whole  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of 
impervious  boulder  clay  60  to  100  feet  thick,  resting 
upon  new  red  sandstone.  The  clay  is  from  6  inches 
to  16  feet  below  the  surface;  the  surface  soil  is 
therefore  easily  polluted.  The  situation  of  the  city 
is  low ;  parts  of  it  are  only  some  30  feet  above  sea 
level.     On  account  of  its  extreme  flatness  the  city 

*  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  general  question  of  the  public  health 
of  the  city  are  referred  to  the  various  reports  of  the  York  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  An  interesting  description  of  the  Sewerage  Scheme  will  be  found  in 
a  report  prepared  for  the  Sewerage  Committee  of  the  York  Corporation,  by 
Jamea  Mansergh,  C.E.,  in  1896. 
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is  at  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  a  general  absence  of 
that  interchange  of  air  which  goes  on  incessantly 
between  hill  and  dale  in  more  undulating  areas. 

MeteorolofficcU  conditions. — The  following  table 
sbows  the  chief  nieteorological  conditions  of  York  for 
some  years  past,  compared  with  some  other  towns 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


(Degree*  Fihrenheit). 


Jul.. 

April- 

July- 

OcL- 

1 

J""  r 

March. 

Jnne. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

_l_ 

York     .       .       . 

39-0 

&1-4 

98-4 

12 '4 

47-8 

26-96   1280 ! 

LondoD    . 

40-3 

53-9 

ei'2 

41-3 

49-9  1  24 -S4  '1240 

OUagow  . 

39-1 

60-2 

68-0 

42-2 

46-8    39'fll  ,1096 

Dablin     . 

12-3 

62 '3 

58-4 

4S-1 

49'fi     27-65     lf.l4| 

Hanchetter 

3B-2 

61-0 

57 -B 

42'fl 

47-6     37-81  1             1 

Cambridge         .         . 

89-1 

52-6 

flO-1 

42  5 

48-7 

23-39  [1522 

Although  the  number  of  factory  chimneys  in  York 
has  increased  of  late  years,  it  cannot  be  described 
as  a  smoky  city.  The  air,  though  not  bracing,  is 
comparatively  pure. 

Drainage  and  sanitation. — ^As  stated  in  Chapter 
L,  the  drainage  of  the  city  presents  a  somewhat 
difBcult  problem,  owing  to  the  absence  of  marked 
gradients.  A  sewage  disposal  scheme  which  cost 
over  X200,000  was  completed  in  1897.  Under  this 
scheme  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  conveyed  to  pre- 
cipitation works  about  four  miles  distant,  where  it  is 
treated  with  chemicals,  the  efSuent  being  discharged 
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into  the  river  Ouse  below  the  city,  and  the  sludge 
dried  and  disposed  of  (with  di£Biculty)  as  manure. 

Although  the  drainage  has  been  improved  by 
this  scheme,  it  cannot  yet  be  described  as  satisfactory, 
for  the  work  has  left  many  old  and  faulty  sewers  in 
existence.  Neither  are  the  sewers,  whether  old  or 
new,  sufficiently  ventilated. 

During  the  course  of  the  house-to-house  inquiry 
which  I  instituted,  the  attention  of  the  investigators 
was  repeatedly  drawn  to  cases  of  defective  house 
drains,  but  the  information  under  this  head  is  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  tabulate.  Full  information 
was,  however,  obtained  regarding  (a)  closet  accom- 
modation, (6)  water  supply,  (c)  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  courts  and  yards,  and  (d)  much  information 
regarding  back-to-back  houses.^  A  consideration  of 
these  details  will  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  city. 

Closet  accommodation. — The  detailed  information 
under  this  head  is  confined  to  a  statement  of  the 
adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  closet  accommodation 
without  reference  to  the  construction  or  sanitary 
condition  of  the  closets.  Out  of  11,560  houses  in- 
vestigated it  was  found  that  3130  had  no  separate 
closet  accommodation.  This  is  equal  to  27  per  cent 
of  the  houses  investigated,  and  to  over  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  houses  in  the  city.  An  analysis  of  these 
3130  cases  in  which  two  or  more  houses  share  one 
closet  shows  that 

1  Details  regarding  back* to-back  hoases  are  given  on  pp.  158,  159. 
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In  the  case  of  1498  there  Is  only  1  closet  to  2  houses 

927  ..         ..  .,  3 


352 

125 

126 

49 

16 

9 

13 

15 

3130 


4 
5 
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7 
8 
9 
13 
15 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  last  228  houses  in  the 
above  list  have  only  33  closets  among  them. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  closets  in  the  working- 
class  districts  of  the  city  take  the  form  of  midden 
privies,^  In  these  the  closet  and  ashpit  are  combined, 
the  refuse  from  both  accumulating  in  a  brick -lined 
pit.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  health  there 
is  no  doubt  that  midden  privies  are  unsatisfactory, 
even  when  they  are  frequently  cleansed.  Until  j 
January  1901,  however,  the  Corporation  made  a 
charge  of  about  Is.  each  time  an  ashpit  or  midden 
privy  was  cleared,  thus  giving  the  householder  a 
strong  inducement  to  allow  refuse  to  accumulate  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible. 

In  his  report  on  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
in  York,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1900,  the  Medical  Officer  of 


>  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  there  were 
6418  midden  privies  in  York  at  the  end  of  1900. 
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Health  says :  "  Taking  the  whole  of  the  cases  into 
consideration^  I  find  that  the  majority  were  associ- 
ated with  the  existence  of  midden  privies,  most  of 
which  were  more  or  less  foul  or  leaking,  with  un- 
cemented  walls  and  floors,  in  not  a  few  instances  with 
dilapidated  walls,  most  of  them  permitting  of  the 
pollution  of  the  adjacent  soil.  The  cementing  of  the 
walls  and  floors  with  many  of  the  privies  is  in- 
sufiicient  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  soil,  as  it  is 
often  cracked  and  so  permits  soakage ;  a  large  number 
of  them  are  found  inches  deep  in  liquid  filth,  or  so 
full  of  refuse  as  to  reach  above  the  cemented  portions 
of  the  walls." 

At  the  time  when  the  present  investigation  was 
being  made  (1899)  the  condition  of  many  of  these 
midden  privies  was  extremely  foul.  The  description 
given  by  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow 
regarding  the  midden  privies  of  that  city  applies 
equally  to  those  in  York:  "None,"  he  says,  "but 
those  who  have  spent  days  in  the  slums  can  ade- 
quately realise  the  difference  it  makes  when  an  ashpit 
can  no  longer  with  truth  be  called  a  midden.  To  be 
in  one  of  these  midden-courts  when  the  satellite  of 
cleansing  is  busy  at  his  operations  can  only  compare 
with  the  experience  of  poor  Falstaff  in  Mrs.  Ford's 
buck  basket,  *  that  tliere  is  the  rankest  compound  of 
villanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril.'  The 
midden  even  in  its  undisturbed  state,  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  'smells  to  heaven'  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  no  housewife  with  any  remnant  of  an 
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olfactory  nerve  will  open  her  window  if  it  be  1 5  feet 
from  it." 

In  the  case  of  not  a  few  houses  in  York  the  closet  / 
is  only  separated  from  the  pantry  by  a  partition  wall 
4^  inches  thick. 

Water  supply. — The  water  is  drawn  from  the 
river  Ouse  about  a  mile  above  the  city,  and  is  of 
average  hardness  and  purity.^  The  water  supply  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  company,  who  levy  a  water- 
rate  equal  to  about  five  per  cent  of  the  rateable  value 
of  each  house,  with  an  additional  sum  varying  from 
38.  to  98.  8d.  according  to  the  rent  of  the  house  for 
each  water-closet  and  9s.  4d.  for  each  bathroom. 
There  are  a  few  deep  wells  in  the  city,  the  water 
from  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
present  investigation  has  shown  that  no  less  than  . 
2229  houses  in  the  city  are  without  a  separate  water 
supply.  This  is  equal  to  19  per  cent  of  the  working- 
class  houses  and  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
houses  in  the  city. 

On  analysing  the  above  figure  it  is  found  that 

In  the  case  of  164  of  the  houses  there  is  only  1  water-tap  to  2  houses. 
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'  Average  of  analyses  of  York  water  in  189S,  1899,  and  1900. 
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ToUl  solids 16  per  100,000. 


Free  ammonia 
Albuminoid  ammonia 
Chlorine 
Hardness 


•004 
•00191 

1-6 
10-6**  (Clark). 


Purification  ascertained  by  bacterial  cultivation  over  99  per  cent. 
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In  the  case  of  276  of  the  houaes  there  is  only  1  water-tap  to  6  houses. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  only  30  water- 
taps  for  the  last  442  houses  in  the  above  list. 

In  many  cases  the  water-taps  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  some  of  the  houses  which  they  serve ; 
it  will  be  realised  that  this ;  circumstance  militates 
against  the  free  use  of  water  for  washing  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  The  grates  under  many  of  those 
water-taps  which  are  shared  by  several  houses  are  in 
a  filthy  condition. 

Courts  and  Yards. — The  following  details  refer 
to  a  certain  number  of  large  courts  and  yards  round 
which  are  built  a  considerable  number  of  houses 
sharing  the  central  yard  in  common  and  having  no 
private  "  back-yards." 

There  are  about  105  of  these  large  courts  in  York, 
almost  all  situated  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city. 
Of  these   57   are  entirely   unpaved,    10   are   partly 
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paved  or  cobbled,  and  38  are  entirely  paved  or 
cobbled.  The  condition  of  many  of  these  yards  is 
so  insanitary  that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  serious 
eflFect  upon  the  health  of  those  living  in  their  vicinity. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  investigator's 
notebook  will  best  serve  to  describe  them  (the  names 
of  the  yards  have  been  omitted) : — 

1.  Yard  onpaved  and  extremely  dirty.  The  ashpit  is  so  full 
that  the  refuse  lies  in  the  yard.  The  smell  here  is  very  bad.  One 
closet  is  shared  by  five  bouses. 

2.  Large  unpaved  yard.  The  grate  of  the  drain  in  the  centre  is 
partiaUy  blocked  with  all  kinds  of  dirt  and  refuse.  There  is  one 
closet  to  four  houses. 

3.  Yard  dirty  and  unpaved.  The  smell  from  the  closets  and 
ashpits  is  very  bad.  There  is  one  tap  to  six  houses  in  this  yard,  and 
one  closet  to  four  houses. 

4.  Large  unpaved  yard,  full  of  holes.  One  ashpit  and  one  closet 
used  by  nine  houses.  Another  house  adjoining  this  yard  has  an 
open  ashpit  The  smell  from  these  places  is  simply  horrible  in  hot 
or  wet  weather. 

5.  Filthy  unpaved  yard.  The  ashpit  is  so  fuU  that  refuse  is 
being  thrown  into  the  yard. 

6.  An  unpaved  yard  in  a  dreadful  state  of  filth.  The  lower  part 
is  flooded  in  times  of  heavy  rain.     Tenants  dirty  and  intemperate. 

7.  Yard  unpaved,  but  kept  very  clean.  One  ashpit  serves  for 
the  six  houses,  and  there  are  two  closets,  which  are  clean. 

8.  Unpaved  yard.  Ashpit,  closets,  and  urinal  are  all  dirty.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  yard  a  slaughter-house  causes  a  bad  stench  at  times. 

9.  Unpaved  yard.  Ashpit  and  closets  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 
Deposit  from  these  is  oozing  through  the  walls.  Sanitation  here  is 
extremely  bad. 

10.  Unpaved  yard  with  open  ashpit.  Until  recently  this  ashpit  has 
been  used  in  common  with  a  hide  and  skin  business.  Another  open  pit 
lias  now  been  built  in  the  yard  for  this  refuse.     The  smell  is  very  bad. 

11.  Yard  paved.  The  smells  here  are  very  bad.  One  closet  to 
four  houses.  House  adjoining  this  yard  is  uninhabitable  on  account 
of  bad  smells. 
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12.  Yard  laiU  with  cobble  etones,  taii  in  kept  fairly  cImud.  The 
liouaea  are  aupplie<l  with  water-cloeets. 

13.  Yard  pnrtly  paved  and  partly  laid  with  cobble  Modsl  Tlie 
grates  of  tbe  drains  are  in  bad  order,  and  ttie  Bmella  are  fooL  Thert 
are  water-closets  in  tliia  yard,  but  tliey  ate  out  of  repair. 

14.  Yard  paved.  The  large  open  athpit  is  full,  and  «bo&t  half 
a  cart-load  of  nibbieli  Ib  lying  in  the  yard.     The  whole  yard  b  flUhy. 

16.  Yard  Inid  with  cobble  stones.  Tlieie  is  one  ehuet  to  amy 
two  houses.     The  yard  id  fuirly  clean. 

16.  Yard  laid  with  cobble  stones.  WateT-cloaets  cleui  and  tidy. 
Tlie  approach  to  this  yard  is  through  a  narrow  paaiags  in  vhioli  we 
two  open  drains  from  a  slaughter-house.     Stench  very  bad. 

17.  Vaitl  paved,  open  ashpit,  and  two  cloaeta  in  ft  blid  tfftte. 
Two  stench-pipes  in  this  yard  are  lutrer  than  the  building^  and  the 
tenants  complain  strongly  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  them.  Other 
smells  in  the  yard  are  also  very  bad. 

18.  Partly  paved,  rest  of  yard  in  a  bad  stale.  Tenante  Toiy 
tidy,  and  keep  yard  fairly  clean. 

The  following  illustrations  are  from  photographB 

of  two  of  the  yards  mentioned  above. 
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Meat  Supply. — There  are  no  less  than  94  private 
slaughter-houses  in  York.  These  are  too  frequently 
situated  in  densely  populated  poor  districts,  often  up 
narrow  passages.  After  slaughtering,  the  blood  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  common  sewer,  the  grates  of 
which  are  in  some  cases  close  to  dwelling-houses ; 
tlie  occupants  of  such  houses  not  unnaturally  complain 
of  smells  from  these  open  grates.  Not  a  single  one 
of  t^ese  94  slaughter-houses  is  built  in  accordance 
with  the  Local  Government  Board  bye-laws. 

Not  only  is  it  unsatisfactory  for  the  people  to 
have  these  slaughter-houses  in  such  close  proximity 
to  their  dwellmgs,  but  their  number  and  situation 
render  adequate  inspection  all  but  impossible.' 

MiVe  Supply. — Practically  all  the  milk  consumed  f 

'  See  Appmdii  E. 
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in  the  city  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
is  a  marked  absence  of  large  dairy  farms,  the  milk  trade 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  dairjnnen 
each  owning  a  few  cows.  Some  of  these  men  possess 
only  one  or  two  cows,  which  are  not  infrequently 
kept  under  conditions  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
number  of  these  small  producers  will  sell  their  milk 
to  one  dealer,  who  undertakes  its  distribution.  This 
method  increases  the  risk  of  infection  from  milk,  and 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  infection  when  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  its  existence.  New  bye-laws,  under  the 
Dairy  and  Cowsheds  Order  of  1899,  are  now  (1901) 
effecting  considerable  improvement  in  the  cowsheds, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  meat,  the  large  number  of 
centres  from  which  milk  is  distributed  render  ade- 
quate inspection  of  the  conditions  of  production  and 
distribution  difficult.^ 

Unhealthy  Trades. — Although  there  are  trades 
carried  on  under  unhealthy  conditions,  there  are 
none  in  York  that  are  either  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
according  to  the  official  acceptation  of  these  terms. 

Vital  Statistics  op  the  City 

The  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  year 
1898,  shows  the  birth  and  death  rates  for  York 
compared  with  other  towns.  The  estimate  of  the 
population  of  York  in  1898  upon  which  the  vital 
statistics  are  based  has  been  corrected  in  view  of  the 
figures   disclosed   by   the    1901    census.     The   other 

^  See  Appendix  F. 
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birth  and  death  rates  given  are  based  upon  estimates 
of  population  made  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  method,  but  without  the  correction  which 
was  made  in  the  case  of  the  York  figures.  They  are, 
however,  the  average  figures  for  a  number  of  towns, 
and  although  no  doubt  the  estimates  of  population 
in  these  towns  are  in  some  cases  too  high  and  in 
others  too  low,  such  errors,  and  consequently  the 
errors  in  vital  statistics  based  upon  the  estimates  of 
population,  will  largely  cancel  each  other. 


Deatii-rate 
Ifromall  CauiiM 
.porAiniuuiper 
1000  or  the 
PopuUtinu. 


York 

England  and  Wales 

33  largest  towns    .... 

67  other  large  towns  (of  which  York 

is  one)       ..... 
England  and  Wales,   less  the  100 

large  towns        .... 


18-5 

17-6 
19-0 

17-2 

16-7 


Death-rate 
of  Childrnn 

under  13 
Diontha  per 
1000  Dirtba. 


Birth-rate 
per  Annum    i 
per  1000  of 
the  Popula- 
tion. 


176' 

160 
178 

173 

116 


I 


30*0 

29-4 
80-3 

29*4 

28*8 


These  figures  show  that,  judged  by  the  vital 
statistics,  the  health  of  York  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  33  largest  towns,  is  worse  than  the 
average  of  England  and  Wales,  and  is  also  worse  than 

^  The  corresponding  figares  for  York  for  1899  and  1900  are  as  follows : — 


York. 


1899 
1900 


Death-rate  ttom 
all  Causes. 


16-6 
20-8 


Death-rate  of 
Children  under 

IS  monthji 
per  1000  BirthM. 


156 
211 


Birth-rate. 


80*3 
29-8 


The  high  death-rate  in  1900  was  chiefly  due  to  epidemio  influenza,  tyjihoid 
fever,  and  sommer  diarrhoea. 

0 
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the  average  of  other  towns  about  the  size  of  York. 
This  somewhat  high  death-rate  is  due  probably  to 
the  insanitary  conditions  which  have  for  too  long  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  city.  More  attention  is  now,  however,  being 
given  to  these  districts  by  the  sanitary  authorities, 
and  probably  the  death-rate  of  the  city  will  decrease 
accordingly.  Until  the  year  1900  there  was  no 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  giving  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  the  office,  the  post  being  filled  by  a 
medical  man  who  also  had  a  private  practice. 

Some  information  regarding  the  birth  and  death 
rates  in  York  during  past  times  may  prove  of 
interest : — 

"Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  has  given  the  number 
of  births  and  burials  for  seven  years,  from  August  5, 
1728,  to  August  5,  1735.  During  this  period  the  average 
annual  excess  of  burials  above  births  was  98 ;  and  cal- 
culating the  then  population  in  the  ratio  of  1  birth  to 
27  inhabitants  (the  ratio  of  all  large  cities),  the  deaths  were 
1  in  21-77,  or  498  annually  to  10,800."*  This  is  equal 
to  a  death-rate  of  46*1  per  1000  per  annum. 

Our  next  piece  of  information  is  contained  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
by  Dr.  White  of  York  in  1777.  By  this  time  the 
birth-rate  had  exceeded  the  death-rate.  Dr.  White 
in  his  paper  compared  the  mortality  of  York 
for  the  seven  years  from  1770  to  1776  with  the 
tables  of  Drake.      He  estimated  the  population  of 

1  See  Sfpart  on  the  Health  of  Fork  in  1844,  by  Dr.  Laycock. 
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the  city  by  two  diflferent  methods  at  12,798,  being 
an  increase  of  2000  in  the  years  subsequent  to 
Drake's  publication ;  but  the  annual  average  number 
of  deaths  had  decreased  nearly  45  annually,  and 
the  births  now  exceeded  the  deaths  by  2 1  annually ; 
the  population  living  to  one  death  annually  having 
risen  to  28*22.  The  death-rate  was  thus  35*4  per 
1000  per  annum. 

Dr.  White  attributes  this  great  improvement  in 
forty-five  years  (one-third  fewer  dying  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  period)  partly  to  the  introduction 
of  inoculation  and  the  improvements  in  medicine, 
and  in  the  hygiene  as  well  of  infants  as  adults ; 
partly  to  the  local  improvements  in  the  city  during 
the  preceding  years.  "  The  streets,"  he  says,  "  have 
been  widened  in  many  places  by  taking  down  a 
number  of  old  houses  built  in  such  a  manner  as 
almost  to  meet  at  the  upper  stories,  by  which  the 
sun  and  air  were  almost  excluded  from  the  streets 
and  inferior  apartments.  They  have  also  been  new 
paved,  additional  drains  made,  and  by  the  present 
method  of  conducting  the  rain  from  the  houses  are 
become  much  drier  and  cleaner  than  formerly.  The 
erection  of  the  locks,  about  four  miles  below  the  city, 
has  been  a  great  advantage  to  it,  for  before  this  the 
river  was  frequently  very  low,  leaving  quantities  of 
sludge  and  dirt  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  also 
the  filth  of  the  common  sewers,  which  it  was  unable 
to  wash  away." 

Dr.  Laycock  in  his  Report  on  the  Health  of  York, 
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published  in  1844,  estimated  that  the  death-rate 
between  1781  and  1811  was  over  30  per  annum  per 
1000  living,  but  there  are  no  reliable  figures  showing 
the  birth  and  death  rates  until  1877. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vital  statistics  for 
York  from  1877  onwards : — 


Average  Deatb-nte  per 

Avenge  Birth-ratA  T«er 

Betimated 

Annum  per  1000  living. 

Annum  per  1000  living. 

Population. 

1877 

22-2 

35-8 

47,161 

1881 

19-0 

82*9 

49,530 

1891 

23-8 

30-0 

67,004 

1892* 

20-9 

81-9 

67,807 

1893 

19-9 

29-0 

69,388 

1894 

17-4 

30-8 

70,392 

1895 

19-2 

81-0 

71,396 

1896 

17-8 

30-4 

72,500 

1897 

18-4 

30-8 

73,604 

1898 

18-5 

30  0 

74,708 

1899 

16-6 

30-8 

75,812 

1900 

20-3 

29-3 

76,916 

The  following  table  of  deaths  for  the  city  in 
1898,  classified  according  to  diseases,  and  distinguish- 
ing  deaths  of  children  under  5  years  of  age,  is  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  : — 

^  The  figures  from  1892  to  1901  have  been  corrected  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  in  accordance  with  the  information  regarding  the  population 
of  the  city  rerealed  by  the  1901  census. 
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Sinall|K>x 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Typhoid 

Puerperal 

Erysipelas 

Measles 

Whooping  cough 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 

Rheumatic  fever    . 

Phthisis 

Bronchitis,  pneumonia, 

Heart  disease 

Injuries 

Premature  birth    . 

"Debility,"   "debiUty  from 

tion,"  and  **  marasmus  " 
Conyulsions  (due  to  teething, 

etc) 
Tubercular  meningitis,  tabes 

general  tuberculosis   . 
All  other  causes 


and  pleurisy 


birth, 


»•    i« 


mam 


improper  feeding 
mesenterica,  and 


Under        Orer 
5  years.     5  years. 


4 
I 
2 


82 
6 

115 

•  •  • 

5 

80 
5 
7 

48 

79 

88 

45 
84 


1 

4 

1 

15 

8 

1 

4 


Total.  I 
1  : 

8 

2 
17 

3 

1 
36 

6 


551 


5 

120  ! 

8 

8 

'  116 

121 

144 

224 

95 

100 

19 

26  •■ 

•  •  • 

48 

•  •• 

79 

•  •• 

88  ' 

•  •  • 

45  , 

4241 

458 

;  885 

1386 

The  continued  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  calls 
for  comment.  In  1898  there  were  132  cases  with 
17  deaths,  whilst  in  1899  there  were  134  cases  with 
26  deaths,  and  in  1900,  244  cases  with  38  deaths.  In 
1900  the  Local  Government  Board  requested  that  a 
special  report  dealing  with  this  subject  should  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  them.  In  this  report,  as  stated 
on  p.  186,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ascribes  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  as  largely  due  to  the  number 
of  midden  privies,  most  of  which  were  more  or  less 
foul  or  leaking,  and  thus  polluting  the  adjacent  soiL 

1  These  424  deaths  were  due  to  "  unpreventable "  causes,  i.e.  cancer, 
apoplexy,  and  consequent  paralysis,  intestinal  diseases,  kidney  diseases 
(Hright's  disease,  etc.),  alcoholism  and  other  ill-defined  complaints.  None  of 
them  were  duo  to  zymotic  diseases. 


^ 
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Vital  Statistics  op  Typical  Sections  op  the 

York  Population 

The  York  death-rate  given  in  the  table  on  p.  193  is 
an  average  comprising  low  death-rates  in  the  wealthy 
and  favoured  districts,  and  high  death-rates  in  the 
slums.  Confining  myself  to  the  working-class  dis- 
tricts, I  have  tried  to  measure  the  influence  which 
poverty  and  its  accompanjdng  conditions  have  upon 
the  health  of  the  community.  With  this  object  in 
view  certain  typical  areas  of  the  city  were  selected, 
inhabited  respectively  by  three  sections  of  the  working- 
class  population : — 

1.  The  poorest  section. 

2.  The  middle  section. 

3.  The  highest  section. 

The  area  representing  No.  1  consists  of  one 
district  only,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
select  single  districts  inhabited  by  Sections  2  and 
3  large  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry. 

The  areas  representing  2  and  3  are  therefore 
made  up  of  small  districts  not  necessarily  adjacent 
to  each  other,  but  each  inhabited  by  the  particular 
section  of  the  population  which  it  was  wished  to 
examine. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  three  areas  before  con- 
sidering their  respective  standards  of  health. 
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Area  No.  1. — The  poorest  Section — WcUmgate- 
inside  the  jBar,  with  Hungate 

This  is  the  poorest  large  district  in  the  city.  It 
contains  1642  families,  comprising  6803  persons. 
The  average  size  of  family  is  therefore  4*14.  Of  this 
population  no  less  than  4737  or  69*3  per  cent  of  the 
whole  are  living  in  poverty  ("  primary  "  or  "  second- 
ary"). The  birth-rate  in  this  district  is  39*83  per 
1000  living,  which  is  about  9  per  1000  above  the 
average  for  the  whole  city.  All  classes  of  workers  are 
represented  in  this  area ;  there  are  many  casual  and 
unskilled  workers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  artisans,  many  of  whom  would  be  living  in  better 
districts  but  for  their  unsteady  habits.  The  popula- 
tion also  includes  a  large  contingent  of  Irish.  A  few 
of  the  women  work  in  the  fields  during  the  summer 
time,  whilst  many  of  the  young  persons,  both  girls 
and  boys,  are  employed  in  factories.  The  district  is 
situated  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  and  lies  entirely 
within  the  walls.  It  comprises  some  tjrpical  slum 
areas.  A  broad  thoroughfare  ( Walmgate)  runs  through 
one  portion  of  it.  Some  of  the  houses  and  shops  in 
this,  and  in  a  few  of  the  other  streets,  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  are  inhabited  by  comparatively 
well-to-do  people ;  but  a  number  of  narrow  and 
often  sunless  courts  and  alleys  branch  &om  these 
larger  streets,  and  it  is  here  that  the  poverty  is 
chiefly  found. 

There  are  thirty-nine  public-houses  in  the  district 
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or  one  for  every  174  of  the  population.  Thirty-four 
of  these  are  fully  licensed,  five  are  beer-houses,  and 
in  addition  there  are  four  houses  with  "  off"  licenses. 

The  river  Foss,  which  runs  through  the  district, 
often  becomes  more  or  less  stagnant  and  unsavoury 
in  the  summer  time,  although  its  condition  is  not 
such  as  to  poison  the  fish. 

Many  of  the  yards  and  courts  are  unpaved,  and 
brick  ashpits  and  midden  privies,  cleared  only  at 
rare  intervals,  abound. 

1613  persons,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  district,  are  living  under  overcrowded 
conditions,  that  is,  more  than  two  persons  to  each 
room.  Of  these  1613  persons  200  are  living  under 
conditions  of  extreme  overcrowding,  i.e.  more  than 
four  persons  to  each  room.  This  fact  alone  would 
suffice  seriously  to  affect  the  health  standard,  but 
the  mere  statement  of  overcrowding  does  not  represent 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil — not  only  are  many  of  the 
houses  overcrowded,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  insanitary. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  insanitary  houses.  A  rough  measure  of 
the  extent  of  insanitation  is,  however,  afforded  by  the 
following  facts.  There  are  584  back-to-back  houses  in 
the  district,^  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
number.     Of  the    1642  inhabited  houses,  only  742 

^  Included  in  these  584  back-to-back  houses  there  are  178  which  are  not 
actually  back-to-back  with  other  dwelling-houses,  but  which  have  no  through 
ventilation.  Some  of  them  are  back-to-baok  with  stables,  warehouses,  and 
even  water-closets. 
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have  private  sanitary  accommodation.  In  the  case 
of  the  remaining  900  the  closets  are  used  by  two  or 
more  houses  in  common.^  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  very  many  of  the  closets  are  in  a  most  filthy 
condition.  There  is  likewise  an  inadequate  water 
supply ;  less  than  half  of  the  houses  (only  809  out 
of  1642)  can  boast  a  private  water-tap.  In  some 
cases  one  water-tap  is  shared  by  over  twenty  houses.* 

Areas  grouped  as  No.  2. — Representing  the 

Middle  Section 

The  three  districts  which  have  been  selected  as 
most  typically  representing  the  middle  class  of  labour 

are : — 

1.  Parts  of  the  Groves  district. 

2.  Parts  of  Nunnery  Lane  district. 

3.  Leeman  Road  district. 


^  In  the  case  of  884  houses 

in  the  district  1  closet  is  shared  by 

2  houses. 
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Altogether,  these  districts  contain  2159  families, 
comprising  9945  people.  The  average  size  of  £Bkmily 
is  therefore  4*65.  3699  persons,  or  37  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population,  are  Uving  in  poverty  either 
"primary"  or  "secondary."  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  public-houses  just  outside  the  area,  there 
are  only  nine  situated  actually  within  it;  this  is 
equal  to  1  per  1105  inhabitants,  as  compared  with 
1  per  174  inhabitants  in  Area  No.  1.  Seven  of  these 
are  fully  licensed  and  two  are  beer-houses ;  there  is 
also  one  "off"  license  in  the  area.  The  birth-rate  ift^ 
these  districts  is  40*32  per  1000  living.^ 

The  population  resident  in  these  areas  is  engaged 
upon  all  kinds  of  labour,  though  there  are  few  in- 
stances either  of  casual  and  very  low  class,  or  of  the 
highest  class  of  workers  found  here.  These  are 
typical  working-class  districts,  containing  row  after 
row  of  small  uninteresting- looking  two-storeyed 
houses,  built  of  the  dingy  York  bricks,  and  roofed 
with  slates,  with  here  and  there  a  small  shop.  The 
streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  moderate  width, 
and  the  houses  fairly  sanitary.  There  are,  however, 
about  32  back-to-back  houses  in  the  area,  and  some 
others  have  no  back  entrance,  so  that  ashes,  night- 
soil,  etc.,  have  to  be  removed  through  the  living 
rooms.  Most  of  the  houses  have  midden  privies, 
though  some  have  water-closets.     In  the  case  of  360 

'  This  high  birth-rate  is  probably  due  to  the  facts  that  the  districts 
under  consideration  are  situated  near  to  the  chief  workshops  and 
factories,  and  the  population  comprises  a  lai^  proportion  of  young  married 
people. 
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houses,  or  16*67  per  cent  of  the  whole,  one  closet  is 
used  by  2  or  more  houses.^ 

The  water  supply  is  upon  the  whole  adequate. 
248  houses  are,  however,  without  a  separate  supply.^ 

The  houses  in  the  Leeman  Road  districts  have 
been  built  somewhat  recently,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  been  run  up  in  the  cheapest  possible 
way. 

Areas  grouped  as  No.  3. — Highest  Section 

As  stated  on  p.  72,  the  house*s  of  the  best  paid 
section  of  the  working  classes  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  part  of  the  city ;  it  was  therefore  necessary,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  to  select 
small  districts  situated  in  different  parts.  These 
selected  districts  comprise  1348  families  and  5336 
persons,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family 
being  therefore  3*96.  None  of  these  persons  are  living 
in  poverty  either  "  primary  "  or  "  secondary." 

The  birth-rate  in  these  districts  is  29  per  1000 
living.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  about  one-fourth 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  areas. 

The  population  is  employed  in  all  classes  of  labour. 

^  In  the  CAM  of  278  houBes  in  this  district,  1  closet  is  share<l  by  2  houses. 
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Where  the  householder  is  an  unskilled  worker  the 
wages  are  augmented  by  the  earnings  of  the  children. 
Many  families  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  few  days' 
holiday  out  of  York  during  the  summer.  The  houses 
contain  as  a  rule  6  to  8  rooms ;  only  a  few  have  bath- 
rooms. 

In  these  districts  there  is  no  overcrowding,  there 
are  no  back-to-back  houses,  the  streets  are  wider  than 
in  Areas  1  and  2,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  small 
gardens  in  front.  There  are  no  public-houses  actually 
in  the  districts,  though  there  are  many  immediately 
adjacent  to  them. 

Grenerally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
section  consists  of  people  who  are  comfortably  off, 
and  are  living  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  relation  between  the 
health  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  which  we 
have  noted  in  these  three  areas.  The  statistics  given 
are  based  upon  a  census  specially  taken  for  this  in- 
quiry by  my  investigators,  and  not  upon  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health's  intercensal  estimate. 

General  Death-Rate} 

The  death-rate  is  the  best  instrument  for  measuring 
the  variations  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  people. 

^  In  order  to  make  a  really  accurate  comparison  between  the  death-rateA 
in  these  three  areas  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  know  the  exact  age 
distribution  of  the  population  living  in  each  area,  and  in  particular,  the 
numbers  under  and  over  five  years  of  age  respectively.  Although  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  obtain  this  information,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  knowledge  would  have  modified  the  figures  given  in  this  and  subaequent 
tables  so  as  to  materially  affect  the  broad  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  statistics  available. 
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Applying  this  test,   we   find  the   death-rate  in  the 
T^arious  areas  to  be  as  under  ^ : — 

AreaNa  1  (poorest),  27*78^  deaths  per  annum  per  1000  of  the  population. 
„    No.  2  (middle),  20-71 «  „  „  „ 

„    No.  3  (highest),  13-49  „  „  „ 

Whole  of  York,        18-6 «  „  „  „ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  mortality  amongst 
the  very  poor  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  amongst 
the  best  paid  section  of  the  working-classes. 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  high  death-rate  implies  a  low  standard  of 
general  health,  and  much  sickness  and  suflFering  which 
is  not  registered.  As  the  late  Lord  Playfair  said: 
"  The  record  of  deaths  only  registers,  as  it  were,  the 
wrecks  which  strew  the  shore,  but  it  gives  no  account 
of  the  vessels  which  are  tossed  in  the  billows  of 
sickness,  stranded  and  maimed,  as  they  often  are,  by 
the  eflfects  of  recurrent  storms." 


Mortality  of  Cldldren  under  Five  Years  of  Age 

If  now  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mortality  of 
children  below  five  years  of  age,  we  obtain  the  following 
results  in  the  three  areas : — 

^  These  figures,  and  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  riUl  statistics  giren  in 
this  chapter,  refer  to  the  year  1898. 

'  Deaths  of  persons  coming  from  tliese  districts,  but  occurring  in  ]mblio 
institutions  {e,g,  workhouse,  hospital,  etc.),  have  not  been  included  in  these 
figures. 

'  This  figure  of  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  York  in  1898  is  based 
uiK>n  the  estimated  population  for  that  year,  corrected  in  accordance  with 
the  1901  census  return. 


V 
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AreaNo.  1  (poorest),  13*96  perannum  per  1000  population  ofallages  living. 
„    No.  2  (middle),  10-50  „  „  „ 

„    Na  3  (highest),  6-00  „  „  „ 

Whole  of  York,         7-37  „  „  „ 

In  comparing  these  figures  fi:om  the  point  of  view 
of  the  present  inquiry,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  whilst  the  birth-rate  in  Areas  No.  1  and  No.  2  is 
40  per  1000  living,  that  of  Area  No.  3  is  only  29. 
This  fact  undoubtedly  affects  the  statistics  of  mortality 
for  the  children  under  5  years.  Had  the  birth-rate 
in  Area  No.  3  been  40  per  1000  instead  of  29,  it  is 
probable  that  the  death-rate  of  children  under  5  years 
of  age  would  have  been  somewhat  higher. 

Mortality  of  Children  under  Twelve  Months 

When  we  examine  the  mortality  of  children  under 
twelve  months  of  age,  we  find  the  same  terrible  waste 
of  human  life  proceeding  in  the  poorer  areas.  In 
addition  to  the  three  areas  previously  considered, 
particulars  have  been  ascertained  regarding  the  infant 
mortality  amongst  the  servant-keeping  class.  The 
results  are  as  follows : — 


Area  Na  1  (poorest),  out  of  every  1 000  childreu  bom  247' 

„    No.  2  (middle),  „  „  184 

„    No.  3  (highest),  „  „  173 

Servant-keeping  class,  „  „  94 

Whole  of  York,  „  „  176 


die  before  thej 
are  twelve 
months  old 


We  thus  see  that  in  the  poorest  area  one  child  out  of 
every  four  bom  dies  before  it  is  twelve  months  old.  In 
one  parish  in  this  area  one  out  of  every  three  children 
born  dies  in  its  first  year.     Such  facts  as  these  bring 
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out  in   strong  relief  the   adverse   conditions   under 
which  the  poor  are  living. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  although  the  individual 
suffering  indicated  by  a  high  infant  mortality  is  , 
considerable,  it  is  not  without  some  counterbalancing 
advantages,  as  the  sickly  children  are  thus  weeded 
out  -  Even  if  this  Spartan  view  be  accepted,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  of  those  who  survive,  a  large 
proportion  do  so  only  with  seriously  enfeebled 
constitutions.^  J 

The  high  mortality  in  Area  No.  3  (highest  class 
labour)  in  comparison  with  that  among  the  servant- 
keeping  class  calls  for  comment,  f  As  the  housing 
conditions  in  this  area  are  comparatively  satisfactory, 
it  is  believed  that  the  high  mortality  is  largely  due 
to  ignorance  regarding  the  feeding  and  management 
of  infants,  and  to  the  close  and  stuffy  rooms  in  which 
the  children  spend  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
time.*  [  This  fact  indicates  the  need  which  exists  for 
further  instruction  upon  health  subjects,  even  amongst 
the  highest  section  of  the  working-classes. 

In  view  of  the  high  infant  mortality  in  Area  No.  1 
(poorest  class),  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  high 
general  death-rate  observed  in  that  area  is  chiefly  due 
to  ignorance  in  the  feeding  and  management  of  infants 
rather  than  to  other  causes  arising  out  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people.  The  high  rate  of  mortality  is,  how- 
ever, not  confined  to  the  infants,  for  if  we  eliminate 

^  Facts  in  proof  of  this  statemtnt  will  be  found  on  pp.  209  et  seq. 
3  This  yiew  is  strongly  held  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  city. 
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all  deaths  of  children  under  five  years,  and  consider 
ODly  the  mortality  of  those  above  that  age,  we  obtain 
the  following  figures  : — 

Death-Bate  of  Febsoks  above  Five  Yzabs  of  Aqe 
PER  1000  Livtua 
Area  No.  1  (pooie«t),  13'8  deaths  per  nnnum  per  1000  living. 
„     No.  2  (middle),  10-8  „  „  „ 

„     No,  3  (highest),    7-5 
Whole  of  York,  111  „  „ 


Dwth.ofCUll^in'ii 


It  is  thus  seen  that  even  after  eliminating  the 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  death-rate  in 
the  poorest  area  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  in 
Area  No.  3. 

The  facts  given  above  regarding  the  comparative 
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mortality  in  the  three  areas  are  graphically  shown  in 
the  diagram  on  previous  page. 

Physical  Condition  of  School  Children 

In  Chapter  V.  reference  was  made  to  the  serious 
physical  deterioration  which  must  result  from  a 
poverty  so  acute  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain 
enough  food  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency. 
In  proof  of  this  contention,  I  supplemented  the  figures 
of  vital  statistics  by  direct  investigation  into  the 
physical  condition  of  a  number  of  school  children  drawn 
from  the  three  sections  of  the  working-class  com- 
munity which  we  have  been  considering,  although  not 
in  all  cases  living  in  exactly  the  same  areas.     As  before 

Section  I  comprises  children  belonging  to  the  poorest  class. 

„       2  „  „  ,,  middle  class  of  labour. 

„        3  „  „  „  highest         „        „ 

Altogether,  1919  children  were  examined,  namely, 
1014  boys  and  905  girls.  Of  these,  384  boys  and  287 
girls  belonged  to  Section  1,  393  boys  and  397  girls  to 
Section  2,  and  237  boys  and  221  girls  to  Section  3. 
Each  of  the  1919  children  was  carefully  weighed  and 
measured,  and  his  or  her  age  ascertained.  In  addition, 
the  general  physical  condition  of  each  child  was  noted. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  had  we  been  able 
to  compare  the  weights  and  heights  of  the  children 
with  some  national  standard,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  inquiry  such  a  comparison  would  have  been 
unreliable.  The  average  heights  and  weights  vary  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  consequently  a 

p 
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comparison  of  results  in  two  districts  might  be  due  to 
racial  differences,  and  not  to  the  nourishment  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people.  Moreover,  weight 
investigations  are  affected  by  the  time  of  year  at 
which  they  are  made.  In  a  letter  upon  this  subject 
addressed  to  the  present  writer,  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  states :  *'  There  is  in  my  own  measurements 
a  cyclic  change  in  the  weight  of  an  adult  which  may 
amount  independently  of  summer  and  winter  clothing 
to  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing lesser  change  in  children,  although  this  is  largely 
screened  by  the  growth  factor."  But  whilst  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  reliable  comparison  between  the 
York  results  and  any  national  standard,  reliable  com- 
parisons can  be  made  between  the  weights  and  heights 
of  the  children  in  the  three  sections  examined.  The 
investigations  were  carried  out  at  the  same  time  of 
year  (October  1900),  and  all  the  schools  examined 
were  day  schools  situated  in  York,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  schools  largely  frequented  by  children  coming 
from  the  Irish  quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  therefore 
practically  safe  to  state  that  the  differences  which  are 
found  to  occur  between  the  heights  and  weights  in  the 
different  sections  are  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  or  their  parents  have  lived. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  will  be  given 
under  the  three  heads — Height,  Weight,  and  General 
Physical  Condition. 

Height. — The  average  height  of  children  of  vary- 
ing ages  in  the  three  sections  is  as  follows : — 
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Age. 


3  to  4  years 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Combined 
Average  . 


Boyi'  Heiffhts 
(ATerage). 


Section  1 
(poorestX 


Inches. 
86^ 
40i 
42j 
46 
47 
48 
47 
68 
68 
66 


Section  2 
(middle). 


46}      ;       48^ 


Section  8 
(highest). 


49J 


Girls'  Heights 
(Average). 


Section  1  '  Section  2 
(poorest),     (middle). 


47 


Inches. 
39 
42 
48^ 

46ir 

47;. 

49,: 

61 

63 

56 

67i 

48i 


Section  8 
(highest). 


48i 


These  figures  cjan  perhaps  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  diagram  facing  p.  212. 

We  thus  see  that  the  average  height  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  poorest  section  is  at  all  ages  less  than 
the  height  of  the  children  in  Section  3,  whilst  the 
general  average  height  of  the  children  in  Section  2 
comes  between  that  of  the  other  two  sections.  The 
average  height  of  the  boys  when  they  leave  school  at 
1 3  is  less  by  3^  inches  in  the  poorest  section  than  in 
Section  3. 

Weight. — Weight  is,  however,  probably  a  still 
better  test  of  physical  condition  than  height,  as  many 
ill-developed  children  are  tall.  The  following  table 
gives  the  weights  of  the  children  in  the  three 
sections  ^ : — 

^  Objection  may  be  raised  to  these  figures  that  clothing  disturbs  the 
comparison  of  weights,  and  tlie  poorer  children  are  in  body  weight  not  quite 
so  far  below  the  others  as  appears. 

Had  the  investigation  been  conducted  in  the  winter,  this  might  have  been 
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Age. 


Boys'  Weights 
(Average). 


Section  1     Section  2 
(poorest),      (middle). 


Sections 
(highest). 


3  to  4  years 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Combined 
Average . 


it 
tt 
tt 
»t 
ti 
»i 
if 


lbs.  1 

33  3 

3S^  4 

42  4 

46  4 

50  5 

53  5 

54  6 
66^  6 
68  I      72 
73  80 

52J  I      55J 


58 


Girls'  Weights 
(Aversge). 


Section  1 
(poorest). 


lbs. 

88 

88 

40 

45^ 

48; 

50^ 

57: 

69 
79i 

52i 


Section  2 
(middle). 


55i 


Sections 
(highest). 

lbs. 

34 

38 

42 

46 

51 

56 

59^ 

69' 

75 

83^ 

55^ 


These  figures  are  shown  on  the  accjompanying 
diagram. 

The  above  figures  affbr(i  a  valuable  measure  of 
the  extent  of  the  physical  deterioration  which  ac- 
companies poverty. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  weights  of  the  boys  in 
the  poorest  section  are,  throughout,  considerably 
below  those  in  Section  3.  By  the  time  they  reach 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  they  are  leaving  school 
to  go  to  work,  this  difference  in  weight  is  no  less 
than  11  pounds.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  comparing  the  children  in  Section  1  with  those  in 
Section  3,  we  are  still  comparing  them  with  children 
belonging  to  the  working  classes  and  not  with  those 
belonging  to  the  more  favoured  servant-keeping  class. 
There  is  similarly  a  difference  between  the  average 

the  case,  but  the  weather  was  not  cold  at  the  time  when  the  investigation 
was  made,  and  any  disturbance  of  results  due  to  clothing  would  be  so  slight 
as  not  materially  to  affect  the  results  of  the  investigation. 
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weights  of  the  girls  in  Sections  1  and  3,  though  this 
diflference  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
boys. 

General  Physical  Condition. — It  was  quite  im.-.. 
possible  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the '"* 
physical  condition  of  all  the  children,  but  as  they 
came  up  to  be  weighed  and  measured  they  were 
classified  under  the  four  headings,  "  Very  good," 
"  Good,"  "  Fair,"  or  **  Bad,"  by  an  investigator  whose 
training  and  previous  experience  in  similar  work 
enabled  her  to  make  a  reliable,  even  if  rough,  classi- 
fication. 

By  "  Very  good  "  is  meant  that  the  child  appeared 
to  be  markedly  healthy  and  well  developed. 

"  Good "  implies  that  the  general  physical 
condition  of  the  child  appeared  to  be  up  to  the 
average. 

"  Fair "  implies  that  the  child  was  scarcely  up  to 
an  average  standard,  and  yet  its  condition  could 
hardly  be  described  as  bad. 

"  Bad  "  implies  that  the  child  bore  physical  traces 
of  under-feeding  and  neglect. 

The  numbers  classified  under  the  various  heads 
were  as  follows : — 


Boys 

Very  Good. 

Per  cent. 
2-8 
7-4 
27-4 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Percent. 
61-0 
18-8 
11-4 

,  Section  1  (poorest) 
„       2  (middle) 
:       „       3  (highest)      . 

Per  cent. 
14-0 
20-1 
33*8 

Per  cent. 
31-0 

63-7 
27-4 

mm 
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Girls 


1 

Very  Good. 

Per  cent. 
2-1 

7-6 
27-2 

Good. 

1 
Fair.                  Bad. 

1 

1 

Section  1  (poorest) 
„       2  (middle) 
„       8  (highest)      . 

Per  coiit. 
14-0 
21-2 
38-0 

Per  cont. 
81-0 
60-4 
23-1 

1 
Percent. 
62-3 
20-9 

11-7 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  children 
classed  as  "Very  good"  in  Section  3  is  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  in  the  poorest  section,  and  that 
more  than  half  of  the  children  m  the  poorest  section 
are  classed  as  "  had^ 

These  "  bad "  children  presented  a  pathetic 
spectacle ;  all  bore  some  mark  of  the  hard  conditions 
against  which  they  were  struggling.  Puny  and 
feeble  bodies,  dirty  and  often  sadly  insufficient 
clothing,  sore  eyes,  in  many  cases  acutely  inflamed 
through  continued  want  of  attention,  filthy  heads, 
cases  of  hip  disease,  swollen  glands — all  these  and 
other  signs  told  the  same  tale  of  privation  and  neglect. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  children 
in  Section  2  (middle-class  labour)  comes  about  half- 
way between  Sections  1  and  3.  In  considering  the 
above  table  it  must  of  course  be  remembered  that 
there  was  no  absolute  standard  by  which  each  child 
could  be  judged,  but  the  broad  comparison  between 
the  diflferent  classes  is  unimpeachable.  The  table 
affords  further  evidence  of  serious  physical  deteriora- 
tion amongst  the  poorest  section  of  the  community. 

Defective  Children. — An  examination  of  the  list 
of  defective  children,  drawn  up  by  the  York  School 
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Board  Attendance  Officers,  furnishes  still  further 
evidence  of  this  fact  There  are  55  such  children  on 
the  books  of  the  York  School  Board.  Of  these  38 
come  from  very  poor  districts,  10  from  middle-class 
districts,  and  7  from  districts  inhabited  by  the  highest 
section  of  the  working  classes.  If,  however,  instead 
of  considering  the  whole  55  defective  children,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  those  coming  from  the  three 
areas  which  have  been  previously  considered  in  this 
chapter,  it  is  found  that  1 8  are  living  in  Area  No.  1 
(poorest),  none  are  living  in  Area  No.  2  (middle- 
class  labour),  and  2  are  living  in  Area  No.  3  (highest 
class  labour).  The  proportion  of  defective  children 
to  the  total  population  in  these  three  areas  is  there- 
fore— 

Area  No.  1  (poorest)  .  28  per  thousand. 

Area  No.  2  (middle) 

Area  No.  3  (highest) .  .1-3  „ 

We  have  thus  tested  the  health  standards  of 
various  sections  of  the  working-class  community  in 
York  by 

(a)  The  general  death-rate ; 
(6)  The  death-rate  amongst  infants ;  and 
(c)  A  careful  investigation  into  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children. 

And  all  three  tests  point  clearly  to  the  low  standard 
of  health  amongst  those  living  in  poverty.  Some  of 
the  unhealthy  conditions  here  noted  are  removable 
by  the  application  of  existing  Public  Health  Acts,  and 
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it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  community 
should  insist  upon  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  their 
provisions.  Yet  even  if  this  were  done  there  would 
still  remain  the  fact  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  living  in  poverty  and  are  ill-housed, 
ill'clothedy  and  under-fed.  So  long  as  this  state  of 
things  continues  a  low  average  standard  of  physical 
efficiency  among  the  wage -earning  classes  is  in- 
evitable. 

Physical  Condition  of  Army  Recruits. — Striking 
evidence  of  the  low  standard  of  physical  efficiency 
which  obtains  among  the  working  classes  generally 
is  aflforded  by  the  statistics  which  show  the  pro- 
portion of  recruits  applying  for  enlistment  in  the 
army  who  are  rejected  on  account  of  physical  un- 
fitness. The  writer  has  obtained  detailed  particulars 
regarding  the  medical  examination  of  3600  recruits 
who  applied  for  enlistment  at  York,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield,  between  1897  and  1901.^  The  proportion 
accepted  and  rejected  was  as  follows  : — 


Recruiting  Stations. 

Period. 

Number  ap- 
plying for 
Snlistment. 

Accepted. 

Rctjected. 

Percentage 
Fleeted. 

26^ 

York,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield 

1897-1901 

3600 

2650 

950 

Of  those  who  were  accepted  760,  or  29  per  cent, 
were  first  taken  as  "  specials."     "  Specials  "  are  men 

^  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  men  applying  for  enlistment  at 
these  centres  belong  to  the  respective  towns — indeed,  it  is  known  that  this  is 
not  the  case ;  certainly  some  of  them  come  from  country  districts. 
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who,  although  not  up  to  standard  when  they  apply 
for  enlistment,  are  taken  on  trial,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  whether  a  few  months  of  army  life,  with  its 
good  and  sufficient  food,  drill,  and  regular  habits, 
will  bring  them  up  to  standard.  An  officer  of  long 
experience  in  the  army  informed  the  writer  that  the 
improvement  which  a  few  months  of  army  life  makes 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  majority  of  these 
**  specials"  is  most  marked. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  proportion  of  recruits 
whose  physical  condition  was  not  up  to  the  army 
standard  when  they  applied  for  enlistment,  the 
number  of  ** specials"  must  be  added  to  the  number 
rejected.  If  this  be  done  it  is  found  that  out  of 
3600  recruits  no  less  than  1710,  or  47^  per  cent, 
must  be  so  classed.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  required  number  of  men,  the 
army  standards  of  health  and  physical  development 
have  been  repeatedly  lowered,  and  are  now  by  no 
means  high,^  the  low  standard  of  health  amongst  the 
working  classes  which  the  above  figures  indicate 
becomes  increasingly  apparent. 

^  The  following  are  the  present  standards  in  some  of  the  main  arms  of 
the  serrice : — 


Minimum  Height. 

Minimam  Chest 
Measurement. 

CavcUry — 

Dragoons  of  the  Line  and  Tjancers 

Hnssars  of  the  Line 
Infamtrkf — 

Infantry  of  the  line 

ft.    In. 
6      7 
5      6 

5      3 

in. 
34 
84 

33 

Mininnm  weight  for  all  branches  115  lbs.  (8  st.  3  lbs). 
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The  causes  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  950 
recruits  were  as  follows : — 


Number. 

1 

Percent 

Defective  vision 

149 

15-7 

„        hearing 

Under-developed  {Le,  cheat,  weight,  or  height)  • 
Dull  intellect 

2 

297 

8 

•2 

811 

•3 

Many  decayed  teeth         ..... 
Deformed  limbs       ...... 

99 
110 

10-5 
11-0 

Diseases^ 

1 

290 

80-6 

950 

1000 

i 

Although  the  proportion  of  recruits  rejected  on 
account  of  physical  unfitness  at  the  York,  Leeds,  and 
Shefiield  recruiting  stations  (viz.  26^  per  cent)  may 
appear  high,  it  is  nevertheless  below  the  average  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  for  1900  (p. 
14),  gives  particulars,  covering  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  number  of  ordinary  recruits  who 
presented  themselves  for  medical  examination  during 

1  Viz. — 73  diseases  of  heart. 
64  diseases  of  veins. 
83  hernia,  laxity  of  abdominal  rings. 
82  undefined. 

20  diseases  of  the  lungs,  including  tuberculosis. 
14  debility  and  disease  of  nervous  system. 
14  haemorrhoids. 
11  venereal  disea.ses. 

8  impaired  constitution  and  debility. 

8  diseases  of  cutaneous  system. 

4  diseases  of  urinary  organs. 

8  palpitation. 

2  diseases  of  ear. 

2  diseases  of  nose  and  mouth. 

2  sore  eyes. 

290 
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the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
rejected,  and  the  percentage  of  rejections  : — 


1800. 

1897. 

1898. 

66,501 

1899. 

1900. 

Numbers  medically  inspected^ 

Numbers  rejected — 
For  yarious  ailments 
For  want  of  physical  de- 
velopment  . 

Total  rejected     . 

Percentage  of  rejections — 
For  various  ailments 
For  want  of  physical  de- 
velopment  . 

Total     . 

54,674 

59,986 

68,059 

88,402 

11,251 
11,781 

12,680 
10,183 

18,969 
9,818 

13,501 
8,892 

13,788 
9,317 

28,032 

22,818 

23,287 

22,393 

28,105 

16-9 
11-1 

20-6 
21-6 

21-0 
17-0 

21-0 
14-0 

19-8 
13-1 

42-2 

38-0 

36-0 

32-9 

28-0 

It  will  be  noted  that  so  far  from  the  percentage 
of  rejections  in  1900  being  unusually  high,  it  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average.  The  following  explana- 
tion of  this  circumstance  is  given  in  the  Report 
above  named  (p.  14): — "All  officers  concerned  in 
recruiting  have  instructions  not  to  send  a  recruit  up 
for  medical  examination  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
probabUity  of  his  passing.  The  very  great  reduction 
in  the  percentage  of  rejections — from  42  in  1896  to 
28  in  1900 — shows  that  these  orders  have  been  carried 
out  with  marked  success.  The  reduction  is  also  due 
partly  to  the  reduction  of  standard  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  war  more  matured  recruits  came  forward 
for  enlistment." 

^  90  per  cent  of  the  recmits  examined  in  1900  belonged  to  the  working 
classes,  7  per  cent  were  shopmen  or  clerks,  3  per  cent  boys  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  only  1  per  cent  belonged  to  the  servant-keeping  class. 
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The  return  gives  no  particulars  regarding  the 
proportion  of  those  accepted  who  were  first  taken  as 
"specials."  Supposing  the  proportion  of  these  was 
the  same  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  for  the  York, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield  recruiting  stations,  then  it  follows 
that  the  health  and  physical  development  of  one- 
half  of  the  recruits  who  applied  for  enlistment  in  the 
British  army  during  1900  was  below  the  compara- 
tively low  standard  required  by  the  army  authorities, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  this  does  not 
adequately  measure  the  low  standard  of  health 
amongst  the  working  classes  generally,  for,  as  stated 
above,  only  those  men  were  sent  up  for  medical 
examination  who  were  "  reasonably  probable "  to  be 
passed  by  the  army  doctors. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
physical  efficiency  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  future 
of  the  community  may  be  here  suitably  quoted  * : — 

"  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  concentrate  attention 
on  this  point  by  reason  of  changes  that  are  rapidly 
shifting  the  centres  of  commercial  activity  and  inten- 
sifying the  forces  of  industrial  competition.  In  the 
commercial  world  things  are  not  as  they  were.  Other 
nations  have  been  moving  up  to  our  own  standards 
of  efficiency,  so  that  British  labour  *does  not  enjoy  , 
the  same  incontestably  high  relative  position  that  it 
formerly  did.'  The  fact,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  has  lately  reminded  us,  has  *  begun  to  make 

^  TJu  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform^  by  Rowntree  and  Sherwell, 
p.  48. 
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itself  more  and  more  distinctly  felt  that  the  competing 
nations  in  most  cases  possess  but  little  advantage 
one  over  the  other,  and  that  the  probable  tendency  is 
for  even  this  to  become  less.'  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  Russia,  have 
transformed  themselves  economically.  The  two 
former  especially  are  now  highly  developed  industrial 
states  claiming  a  large  share  of  the  world's  markets, 
while  we  are  also  face  to  face  with  the  unprecedented 
competition  of  the  United  States.  The  conditions  of 
industrial  competition  are,  therefore,  wholly  changed, 
and  the  question  of  efficiency — mental  and  physical 
— has  become  one  of  paramount  importance. 

"  At  present  our  most  highly  equipped — and  there- 
fore most  formidable — competitors  are  our  kinsmen 
across  the  Atlantic.  America  is  commercially  for- 
midable, not  merely  because  of  her  gigantic  enter- 
prise and  almost  illimitable  resources,  but  because, 
as  recent  investigations  have  shown,  her  workers  are 
better  nourished  and  possesss  a  relatively  higher 
efficiency." 

Even  if  we  set  aside  considerations  of  physical 
and  mental  suflfering,  and  regard  the  question  only  in 
its  strictly  economic  and  national  aspect,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  chapter 
indicate  a  condition  of  things  the  serious  import  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FAMILY   BUDGETS:    A  STUDY   IN  THE   EXPENDITURE 
AND  DIET  OF  WORKING-CLASS   FAMILIES 

^Object  of  Inquiry 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  investigations  described 
in  this  chapter  was  to  obtain  reliable  information  re- 
garding the  diet  of  the  working  classes  in  York.  It 
was  thought  that  this  object  would  be  best  achieved 
by  the  detailed  study  of  selected  families,  and  it  is 
the  results  of  these  studies  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.  In  addition  to  the  information  regarding 
diet,  particulars  have  also  been  obtained  regarding 
general  expenditure. 

Scope  of  Inquiry 

As  regards  diet,  the  particular  information  sought 
fell  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1 .  The  kinds  of  food  bouorht. 

2.  The  prices  paid. 
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3.  The  quantities  of  each  individual  purchase. 

4.  The  menu  of  meals  provided. 

From  a   consideration  of  the  above  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain 

(a)  How  far  the  diet  is  adequate,  judged  by  a 
given  standard. 

(6)  How  far  the  selection  of  food  is  economical. 


Method  of  Inquiry 

The  method  of  inquiry  adopted  was  as  follows. 
Note-books  were  prepared  and  given  to  the  families 
whose  diet  it  was  wished  to  study.  On  the  first  page 
of  these  the  housewife  was  asked  to  write  down  the 
total  income  received  during  the  week  from  all 
sources  in  money  or  in  kind  (including  gifts),  the 
age  and  sex  of  all  members  of  the  household,  and 
the  sum  paid  for  rent.  Following  this  were  four- 
teen pages,  two  for  each  day  of  the  week.  On  one 
of  these  pages  the  housewife  was  asked  to  keep 
an  account  of  all  money  spent,  showing  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  goods  purchased  each  day  and  the 
prices  paid.  On  the  opposite  page  she  was  asked  to 
state  what  the  family  had  to  eat  and  drink  at  each 
meal,  and  the  number  of  persons  present.  It  was 
felt  to  be  important  that  these  books  should  be  kept 
by  each  family  for  as  many  consecutive  weeks  as 
possible,  in  order  that  a  fair  statement  might   be 
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obtained   regarding  their « average   expenditure   and 
diet. 

Number  of  Budgets 

Particulars  were  obtained  regarding  thirty -five 
working-class  families,  .but  as  the  work  proceeded  it 
was  found  that  to  ensure  absolute  accuracy  certain 
special  precautions  were  necessary,  and  consequently  . 
many  of  the  earlier  returns  have  been  discarded ;  not 
because  they  were  khown  to  be  inaccurate,  but  because 
their  accuracy  was  not  absolutely  certain.  In  the 
end,  eighteen  of  the  thirty-five  working-class  budgets 
have  been  retained.  In  addition,  particulars  were 
obtained  regarding  the  diet  of  six  families  belonging 
to  the  servant-keeping  class.  These  are  inserted  here 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Of  the  eighteen  working-class  budgets 

1  was  kept  for  90  consecutive  weeks 
3  were        „      13 

2  „  ,«         8 


»       -^  ^  >»  »» 


1  was  „         o  „  „ 

2  were        „        4 


6     »  ,1        3 


y>  i> 


9  O 

^  >i  it  **  99  99 


1  was         „        1  week 


18 


Two  of  the  six  budgets  of  families  belonging  to 
the  servant-keeping  class  were  kept  for  two  weeks, 
the  others  for  one  week. 
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By  frequent  visits  paid  to  the  families  during  the 
period  their  diets  were  being  studied,^  and  in  other 
ways,  the  writer  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  partic- 
ulars given  respecting  the  above  budgets  are  accurate. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum  ensured  care  and  accuracy.  Except  in 
the  case  of  families  belonging  to  the  servant-keeping 
class,  no  stock  was  taken  of  the  food  in  the  house 
at  the  time  of  commencing  and  finishing  the  inquiries. 
These  always  began  and  ended  just  before  a  pay 
day,  when  the  stock  of  food  in  the  house  is  at  the 
very  lowest,  and  therefore  even  in  the  budget 
which  extends  only  over  a  week,  any  possible 
error  due  to  this  source  would  be  negligible; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  majority,  which  were  kept 
for  three  weeks  or  more,  the  error,  if  any,  would  be 
infinitesimal. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  all  food  purchased  has 
been  consumed,  i.e.  that  there  has  been  no  waste  of 
any  edible  portion.  In  the  case  of  families  belonging 
to  the  servant -keeping  class,  careful  inquiries  were 
made  concerning  this,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  in 
all  cases  stringent  care  was  exercised  that  nothing 
edible  was  wasted.  With  regard  to  the  working- 
class  families,  the  results  of  a  number  of  dietary 
studies  made  in  other  places,  in  which  the  waste  food 
has  been  ascertained,  tend  to  show  that  the  amount 


^  Visits  were  not  paid  in  the  case  of  families  belonging  to  the  servant- 
keeping  class.    These  families,  however,  thoroughly  understood  the  need  for 
absolute  accuracy,  and  the  writer  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
all  the  returns  here  made  use  of. 

k 
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of  waste  in  the  case  of  respectable  working-class 
families  is,  as  a  rule,  very  small.^ 

The  amount  spent  upon  alcoholic  drinks  by  any 
of  the  families  from  whom  returns  were  obtained 
was  previously  known  to  be  exceedingly  small.  In 
common  with  other  investigators,  the  present  writer 
has  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  expenditure  and  diet  of  families 
in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents  drink  immoder- 
ately. 

Method  of  Estimating  Results  of  Inquiry 

The  standard  adopted  in  judging  of  the  adequacy 
or  otherwise  of  the  diets  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
in  Chapter  V.  in  connection  with  the  fixing  of  the 
"  primary  "  poverty  line.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to 
recall  the  standard  and  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  nutrients  contained 
in  food  fall  under  three  heads  : — 


Protein — which  forms  tissue  and  muscle  and  ' 

serves  as  fuel 

Fats — which  form  fatty  tissue,  (not  muscle) 

and  serve  as  fuel. 

Carbohydrates,  Lt.  sugar  and  starches — which 

serve  as  fuel  and  may  be  trans- 
formed into  fat 


All 

producing 

energy. 


^  In  a  study  of  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Edinburgh,  made  in 
1900,  the  average  percentage  of  the  edible  portion  of  food  vxuied  by  fifteen 
families  was  only  1  '5  per  cent  of  the  food  purchased.  See  A  Study  <tf  the  Did 
of  the  Labouring  Claaaea  in  Edinburgh  (Otto  Schulze  and  Co.,  Edinborgb). 
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Since  all  three  nutrients  produce  energy,  it  is 
evident  that  in  one  sense  the  food  value  of  any  diet 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  energy  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding.  This  energy  is  usually 
measured  in  Calories,  a  Calorie  being  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  1  kilogram  of  water  1°  Centi- 
grade (or  1  lb.  of  water  4"*  Fahr.).^  But  in  estimating 
the  adequacy  of  a  diet  for  practical  purposes,  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  its  total  energy  value ;  another 
factor  has  to  be  considered.  The  only  nutrient  which 
is  capable  of  repairing  the  constant  waste  which  is 
going  on  in  the  muscles  is  Protein,  and  consequently 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  must  be  present  in  the 
diet  to  repair  the  muscular  waste.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  greater  the  muscular  work  to  be  done,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  protein  required. 

When,  however,  sufficient  protein  has  been 
secured  for  the  repair  of  muscular  waste,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  within  limits,  whether  the 
remaining  energy  is  derived  from  further  protein,  or 
from  fat  or  carbohydrates.^ 

The   amount   of  food   required   varies  with   the 

^  Riibner  has  shown  thit 

1  gram  of  protein  will  yield  4*1  Calories  of  heat  energy. 

1       „      carbohydrates        ,,         4*1         „  „         „ 

*  it  f*t  },  V'O  ff  jf  II 

In  adopting  this  standard  of  measurement,  it  is  not  of  course  implied  that  all 
the  energy  is  used  to  produce  heat.  It  merely  shows  the  amount  of  heat 
which  would  be  yielded  were  all  the  energy  employed  to  that  end. 

*  "  It  is  generally  found  that  when  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  exceeds 
about  500  or  600  grams  (i.<.  18  or  21  oz.)  per  man  per  day  the  digestive 
organs  begin  to  be  disturbed.'*  See  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of  the  Labouring 
CloMMei  in  Edinburgh,  p.  9. 
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severity  of  the  work  to  be  done,  The  most  recent 
and  most  reliable  observations  ^  have  shown  that  the 
daily  diet  for  men  doing  various  amounts  of  muscular 
work  should  yield  the  following  amount  of  protein 
and  of  total  food  energy  : — 


iGremsofProttfin  I  „., .-,.., . ^ 


Man  without  muscular  work        .   i  100  i         2700 

„    with  light  work 

125  3500 


ff       „     moderate  work 
„       ,,     severe  work 


150 


4500 


There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  the  severity 
of  work  can  be  measured,  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  work  done  by  the  eighteen  working-class 
families  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  shows  that  their 
work  must  at  least  be  classed  as  "  moderate."  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  men  are  engaged  as  labourers  or 
mechanics — their  hours  of  work  averaging  fix>m  eight 
to  ten  daily.  The  hours  during  which  the  wives  are 
engaged  in  domestic  work  are  long,  and  their  work 
is  often  heavy,  including,  as  it  does,  washing  clothes 
and  scrubbing  floors.  The  children,  too,  with  the 
demands  made  upon  their  nature  by  rapid  growth 
and  with  their  active  muscular  habits,  require  the 
diet  of  "  moderate  "  work. 

Accordingly,  the  diet  required  for  a  man  at 
"moderate"  muscular  work,  viz.  125  grams  (or  about 
4^  oz.)  of  protein  and  3500  Calories  of  energy  value, 
has  been   adopted   as   the   standard   by   which   the 

1  See  p.  92.  . 
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adequacy  or  otherwise  of  each  of  the  diets  examined 
has  been  tested. 

The  dietary  requirements  of  women  and  children 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Woman,  equivalent  to  0*8  of  a  man  at  moderate  work. 


Boy.  14  to  16       „ 

0-8 

Girl,  14  to  16       „ 

0-7 

ChUd,  10  to  13    „ 

0-6 

„      6  to  9 

0-5 

„       2  to  5 

0-4 

nndftr  2 

03 

>*  9» 

»  >i 

it  » 

>t  tt 

ft  t> 

»  » 


In  order  to  compare  the  various  diets  with  the  ' 
standard,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  contained  in  each. 
The  composition  of  many  of  the  foods  used,  which 
are  similar  in  this  country  and  in  America,  was  taken 
from  tables  given  in  American  Food  Stuffs  by 
Atwater  and  Bryant.^  In  other  cases  tables  based 
upon  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh  have  been  used. 
The  analyses  of  most  materials  "  as  purchased  "  were 
selected,  since  in  these  the  refuse  has  been  allowed 
for.  The  composition  of  the  various  foods  is  given 
in  Appendix  G. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  each  of  the  family 
diets  was  reduced  to  a  common  basis,  i.e.  the  diet 
provided  "per  man  per  day."  An  example  may 
serve  to  make  clear  how  this  was  done. 

1  Balletin  28.     Reyised  Edition,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1899. 
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Study  of  family  of  say  5  persons — father,  mother,  girl 
12  years,  boy  7  years,  and  girl  3  years — con- 
tinued for  1  week. 

The  man  is  expressed  as  1*0 
„     woman  „  *8  of  a  man 

girl(12yrs.)„  '6        „ 

boy  (7  yrs.)  „  -5 

„     girl  (3  yrs.)  „  j4 

So  that  the  whole  family  is  equal  to  3*3  men. 

The  man  was  present  at  21  meals  during  the  week, 
which  is  equal  to  I  man  for  7  days. 

The  woman  and  children  were  present  at  2 1  meals  each, 
which  is  equal  to  2*3  men  for  7  days. 

So  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  3*3  men  for  7  days,  or 
1  man  for  23  days. 

With  these  standards  in  mind,  let  us  now  resume 
the  examination  of  the  budgets,  taking  them  in  the 
following  order : — 

Class  1.  Working-class  families  whose  total  weekly 

earnings  are  under  26s. 
Class  2.  Working-class  families  whose  total  weekly 

earnings  are  26s.  and  over. 
Class  3.  Servant-keeping  class. 

Class  1. — Working- Class  Families.     (Total 
Weekly  Earnings  under  26s.) 

Of  the  eighteen  working-class  families  studied, 
fourteen  are  in  this  class. 

The  following  two  examples  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  their  standard  of  living.     Similar  detailed  descrip- 
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tions  of  the  remaining  twelve  families  in  this  class 
will  be  found  on  pp.  263-284. 

BUDGET  No.  7 
Carter.     Wages  (regular)  208. 

The  father  drives  a  lorry  ;  he  is  now  in  regular  work,  but  waa  out 
of  work  for  six  months  last  year.  During  that  period  the  family 
incurred  a  heavy  debt,  which  Mrs.  D.  is  now  striving  to  clear  off. 
Questioned  as  to  how  they  lived  during  these  six  months  when  Mr.  D. 
was  earning  no  regular  money,  Mrs.  D.  replied  that  she  didn't  know  ; 
her  brother  was  very  kind  to  her  and  bought  shoes  for  herself  and  the 
children,  her  mother  gave  her  odd  things,  and  for  the  rest  they  got 
into  debt. 

There  are  two  children,  a  boy  aged  5,  and  a  little  girl  aged  2. 
The  children  do  not  look  very  strong,  and  are  just  recovering  from  the 
whooping-cough. 

The  mother  lacks  method,  and  always  apologises  for  the  house  and 
children  being  dirty.  Although  the  house  in  which  the  family  live 
contains  only  three  rooms,  it  is  three  storeys  high.  From  the  living 
room  you  go  upstairs  straight  into  the  bedroom,  and  from  that  by 
means  of  a  ladder  into  the  attic.  The  only  place  for  keeping  food  in 
is  an  unventilated  cupboard  under  the  stairs.  There  is  a  water-tap 
in  the  living  room,  in  a  comer  behind  the  entrance  door,  but  as  there 
is  no  sink  or  drain  the  droppings  from  the  tap  fall  on  to  the  floor, 
which  consists  of  red  bricks,  badly  broken  and  uneven.  The  floor  is 
partly  covered  with  a  piece  of  linoleum,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  several  woollen  rag  mate  about.  The  fireplace  is  usually  untidy. 
A  square  table  (generally  covered  with  dirty  cups,  saucers,  plates,  etc.) 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  room,  around  the  sides  of  which  there  are 
two  wooden  ensy-chairs,  a  sofa  covered  with  American  cloth,  and  a 
large  chest  of  drawers.  Under  the  window  stands  a  table  on  which 
many  household  treasures  are  displayed — fancy  vases,  glass  slippers, 
photographs,  etc.  There  are  several  framed  photographs  on  the  wall, 
and  an  unframed  almanac  or  two.  The  house  is  situated  down  a 
narrow  cobbled  thoroughfare,  and  being  faced  by  a  high  brick  wall  it 
gets  very  little  sun.     The  rent  is  3s.  per  week. 

The  meals  ore  fairly  regular,  Mr.  D.  coming  home  for  them.  One 
day  when  the  investigator  was  making  a  call  on  Mrs.  D.  the  little  boy 
came  running  in  to  his  mother  with  2^.  in  his  hand,  and  the  message, 
^*  Father  will  be  home  at  12  o'clock  and  wants  something  good  for 
his  dinner,  and  here  is  some  money  to  buy  it  with."  Mrs.  D.  appears 
to  do  her  principal  shopping  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  deals  at  the 
Co-operative  Stores.     She  makes  her  own  bread.     She  is  glad  to  do  a 
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day's  charing,  or  will  do  plain  sewing  at  home,  bat  her  needlewo^ 
is  not  very  good,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  work  for  her,  as  she 
has  no  sewing  machine.  Although  Mrs.  D.  lacks  method  she  hai  grett 
ideas  of  keeping  her  house,  etc,  nice,  and  always  imagines  that  when 
they  '*  get  round  a  bit "  it  will  be  easier  to  do  so. 

This  budget  was  kept  for  eight  consecutive  weeks  during  Febroirj 
and  March  1901.  The  total  income  during  this  period  was  £8:14:6. 
Mr.  D.  made  some  overtime,  and  Mrs.  D.  was  also  able  to  earn  a  little 
money. 

The  deficiency  in  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  amounts  to  9  per 
cent,  that  of  the  protein  supply  to  18  per  cent 


Statement  of  Incx)me  and      |  Purchases  duriko  Wsek  ekdi5g 
Expenditure  for  Eioht  Weeks  ,  February  22,  1901 

Fridaj.r^2  bugs  of  ood,  2k.  6d. ;  li  it 
flour,  88. ;  yeast,  Id. ;  4  Ibt.  sogv,  7 d. ;  1 11». 
tea,  Hd. ;  1  lb.  batter,  It. ;  3^  lbs.  bMon, 
Is.  6d. ;  firewood,  2d. ;  }lb.  lard,  8|d. ;  bakiag 
powder,  Id. ;  S  eggs,  6d. ;  candles.  Id. : 
matches,  |d. ;  1  lb.  soap,  ad. ;  starch.  Id. ; 
soda,  Id. 

Saturday.— Doctor's  bOl.  la.  Sd. ;  trjiaf- 
pan,  6^.;  2  teaspoons,  Id.;  1  tablespoon, Sd. : 
\  St.  potatoes,  5d.;  cabbage,  id.;  S  lbs.  pork. 
Is.  7id. ;  1  lb.  onions,  Id. ;  1  qt.  oil,  S^d. ; 
}  lb.  rice,  Id. ;  milk.  Id. ;  \  lb.  coffee,  Sd. ; 
kippers,  2d. ;  2  tins  condensed  milk,  5d. 

Moaday.—Instirance,  lid.;  Clab,  It.  Sd.: 
Doctor's  bill.  Is. 

Tuesday.— Debt,  li. ;  l  lb.  figa,  5d. 


Income— 
Eight  weeks'  wages  at  20s 

• 

• 

£S    0 

1 
0 

Overtime  .... 

• 

0    4 

6 

Mrs.  D.      .       .       .        . 

0  10 

0 

£8  14 

6 

BXPRNDlTTllIB— 

.  Food,  including bever- 

agra                         .  £8  10 

0 

Rent  and  Kates .       .    1 

4 

0 

C!oals  and  firewood    .    1 

1 

3 

l)il,  matches,  candles    0 

» 

8 

Hoap,  etc.  ...    0 

1 

^ 

Sundries                     .0 

o 

Hick  Club  ...    0 

K 

» 

Life  Insurance  .       .    0 

<; 

r. 

Clothes       ...    0 

s 

9 
10 

BootM.        ...    0 

5 

Doctor's  Bill      .        .    0 

1» 

i> 

liepayment  of  debt   .    0 

ft 

0 

£S  14 

(» 

Deficit        ...    0 

0 

» 

— 

— 

£8  14 

6 

Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  Feb.  22,  1901 


Friday    . 

I 

;  Saturday 

j  Sunday    . 

i 

Monday  . 
Tuesday  . 

Wedneaday 

Thunday 


Breakfast. 


Bread,  butter, 
t<>a. 

Bread,  bacon, 
cofl>p. 

Bread,  butt«*r, 
Hhortcake, 
coffee. 

Br««d,  liaortn, 
buttor,  lea. 

Breail,  bacon, 
butter,  coffee. 

BrRsd,  iMU'on, 
butter,  UitL 

BrMi'l,  butter, 
coffee. 


Dinner. 

Bread,  butter, 
toast,  Xtia. 

Bacon,  potntoen, 
pudding,  ten. 

Pork,  oniouH, 
p«>tatoeM,  York- 
shire pudding.  ! 

Pork,  p«)tat4jejt, 
pudding,  tea. 

Pork,  bread,  tea. 


Bacon  and  e^git.  j 
potatoes,  bread,! 
tea.  ! 


Tea. 


Sapper. 


Bread, 
tea. 


bacon. j 

I 


Bri'ad,    butter, 
tea.  ! 

Bread,    butter,  |  Tea,  bread,  kip- 
shortcake,  tea.        pers. 

Bread,    butter,  !  Bread  and  meat, 
sliortcako,  tea. '. 

Bread,    btittcr,  ,  One  cup  of  tea. 

tea.  , 

Bi-ead.  butter,  .  Bread,  bacon,  • 
boiled  eggs,  I  batter,  tea.  > 
tea. 

Bread,    butter,  , 

tea. 

I 

Bread,    butter,  : 
tea.  1 
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BUDGET  No.  10 


Polisher.     Wages  25b. 


This  household  consists  of  a  father,  aged  35,  a  mother,  aged  ^, 
two  boys,  aged  12  and  8,  and  a  girl  aged ^5.  The  mother  and 
children  look  heafthy  ancT  well,  but  the  father  seems  delicate.  He 
is  a  joiner  by  trade,  but  cannot  follow  this  occupation  now  owing 
to  a  serious  illness  he  had  some  time  since  which  has  unfitted  him 
for  heavy  work.     He  is  a  bright  intelligent  man. 

The  house  consists  of  three  rooms  and  a  scullery.  There  is  a 
tiny  bit  of  garden  in  the  front,  separated  from  the  street  by  wooden 
palings.  The  front  door  opens  into  the  living  room,  which  is 
beautifully  clean.  The  furniture  includes  a  large  chest  of  drawers, 
a  sofa,  rocking-chair,  and  table.  The  scullery,  which  is  also  spotlessly 
clean,  contains  a  sink,  and  copper  for  washing.  Out  of  this  a  door 
leads  to  the  yard.  There  are  many  added  conveniences  in  this  house 
made  by  the  fiather — a  cupboard  for  boots,  a  bookcase  with  glass 
doors,  etc,  etc     The  rent  paid  for  the  house  is  4b.  3d.  per  week. 

The  meals  are  regular,  and  are  made  as  appetising  and  attractive 
as  the  limited  means  at  Mrs.  B.'s  disposal  will  allow. 

Mrs.  B.  is  always  busy  mending,  making,  washing,  or  baking, 
and  certainly  makes  the  best  of  all  that  comes  in  her  way,  any  little 
extra  windfall  being  fully  appreciated  and  spent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Mrs.  B.  buys  in  a  stock  of  things  weekly,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Co-operative  Stores. 

^Irs.  K  states  that  they  can  never  afford  money  for  recreation  or 
for  a  holiday  out  of  York. 

A  study  of  the  diet  of  this  family  reveals  a  deficiency  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  protein,  and  of  7  per  cent  in  fuel  value. 


Statement  op  Income  and 
Expenditure  for  Three  Weeks 


Three  weelu'  wages  at  258.,  lean  "broken 

time" 

.    £8  10    1 

EXPENDlTUmE— - 

Foud,  including  bever< 

ikgn 

£2    0    7i 

Rent  and  rates  . 

0  IS    i» 

CJoalH  and  firewood    . 

0    4    4 

8oap,  etc  . 

0    10} 
0    0  11} 

Sundriefl     . 

Insurance  . 

0    4    9 

Clothing     . 

0    2    8 

UooU. 

0    4    0 

Papers 

0    0    9 

£8  11  10^ 
0    1    9i 
£S  10    1 

Deficit 

Purchases  during  Week 
ending  June  22,  1901. 

Friday.— }  lb.  beefsteak,  Od. ;  1  lb.  onions, 
Id. ;  1  lb.  sugar,  '2d.;  ^  lb.  cheese,  2d. ;  \  lb. 
potted  meat,  1^. ;  1  oz.  tea,  l^d. ;  ilb.  bacon, 

Saturday.— 3  lbs.  Jam,  104d. ;  4  lbs.  beef, 
2s.  6d. ;  }  lb.  tea,  1m.  Id. ;  (Insurance  Club 
(Sick)  2s.  8d.  ;  6  lbs.  sugar.  Is ;  yeast,  2d. ; 
literature,  8d. ;  1  lb.  lard,  (ki. ;  1  st.  potatoes, 
old  and  new,  9d. ;  cabbages,  lAd.;  1  pt.  vinegar, 
2d. ;  pep[M^r,  Id. ;  one  week's  milk,  10|a. ; 
1  lb.  soap,  2^. ;  blacking,  Id. ;  1  lb.  currants, 
5d. ;  i  lb.  dripping,  3d. ;  2  st  flour,  2s.  8d. 

Monday.— I  fortnight's  rent,  8s.  6d.;  }  lb. 
cheese,  2a. 

Tneiday.— 1  pair  boots,  soling  and  heeling, 
2s.  <ki. 
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Me5U  of  Meals  provided  durisg  Week  exdixg  Jcxk  22,  1901. 


BmkCut.  Diniur.  Thl  8>VP>r- 


Fridaj  .     Bread,    bntur,  i  Bnad,       bvef-     Brawl,    cheese,     Bkwd,    pxted  t 

pie,  tCA.  '      steak,  eofTee.         tea.  meat  ■ 


jSatmrdAJ        .     Braad,     baeon,  !  Bnad,  beef,  tea.     Brea>l.    batter.     Rmd,  baUer.    : 

I  1^^^  jumMM^    a^^B« 

'•oidaj    .       .     Light    cake,  I  Roa«t  beef. pot- >  Bread,    batter.  Jam,  bread. 

batter,  tea.           atoea.cabbace,       jam,  tea.  i 

Yoriuhirapod-i  l 

diDfC                   I  I 

.  MtedAJ  .       .    Bread,    butter.     Bread,  beef;  tea,  :  Bnad,    batter.     Jam,  bread. 

jam,      tea,  .      potatoea,cab- ,     jam,  tea.  j 

I  cheeae.  bage. 

,  ToMdAj  .       .    Bread,    butter.     Meat  pie.  pota-  :  Bread,    batter,     Sbotteake. 

j  jam,  tea.  I      toes.  ,     jam  pie,  tea.  | 

j  W«dnMdAj     .     Bread,    butter,  .  Beef      bashed,  i  Bread,    batter.     Gorcmiit  cake.     , 
I  jam,  tea.  bread,  tea,  rice ;     shortcake,  tea.  I 

podding.  I 

Thnndfty        .     Bread,    batter,  '  Bacon,     bread.  ■  Br^ad,    hotter,  .  Bread,  batter. 

tea.  potatoes.  tira. 


Diet  of  Class  1.  {Total  Weekly  Family  Earn- 
ings  under  268.). — The  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
diet  of  the  fourteen  families  in  this  class  are  sum- 
marised in  the  table  on  opposite  page. 

An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  the  fact  that 
in  every  case  the  diet  is  inadequate. 

The  energy  value  of  the  diets  varies  fit>m  2329 
Calories  in  Study  No.  5,  to  3235  Calories  in  Study 
No.  10  ;  the  average  for  all  the  studies  being  2685,  or 
S3  per  cent  heloxv  standard  requirem^ts  (3500 
Calories). 

In  the  case  of  the  protein  the  deficiency  is  even 
greater.  This  varies  from  63  grams  per  man  per 
day  in  Study  No.  4,  to  115  grams  in  Study  No.  11 : 
the  average  for  all  the  studies  is  89  grams,  or  no 
less  than  29  per  cent  below  standard  requirement 
(125   grams).^     It   is   not   surprising  to    find   great 

^  The  writer  was  not  prepared  to   find   so  serions  a  deficiency,  and 
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variations  in  the  supply  of  protein,  as  its  amount 
has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed,  but  depends  upon  the  selection  of  food 
stuffs.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  a  few  other  cheap 
vegetable  foods  are  rich  in  proteids,  but  the  proteid- 
rich  foods  which  are  most  generally  in  use  are  com- 
paratively dear.  Amongst  these  are  meat,  milk, 
eggs,  etc. 

The  physiological  results  of  a  scanty  supply  of 
protein  are  described  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison 
(Food  and  ilie  Principles  of  Dietetics^  pp.  23,  169), 
who  says  that  "the  daily  consumption  [of  protein] 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  below  100  grams, 
but  should  preferably  be  125.  .  .  .  It  is  well  to  have 
an  excess  of  proteid  above  that  barely  required  for 
tissue  repair.  To  live  on  a  minimum  of  proteid  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  what  one  may  call  *  thread- 
bare tissues,'  and  of  having  no  reserve  for  use  in 
emergencies.  And  such  a  condition  of  things  makes 
for  low  resistance  and  for  disease.  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  proteid,  besides  acting  as  a 
repairer  of  tissue  and  a  source  of  energy,  exerts  upon 
the  cells  a  stimulating  influence  which  increases  vitality 
and  energy.  A  deficiency  of  it,  too,  seems  to  impair 
the  condition  of  the  blood  and  lower  the  tone  of  the 
muscles   and   of   the    heart,  besides   enfeebling   the 

consequently  five  Studies  (Nos.  10-14)  were  undertaken  in  June  1901,  in 
order  to  check  the  results  of  those  made  previously. 

Tlie  average  weekly  income  of  the  five  families  is  comparatively  high,  viz. 
228.  4d.,  and  the  average  number  of  children  2*6.  Nevertheless,  the  energy 
value  of  their  diet  shows  an  average  deficiency  of  17*7  per  cent,  and  the 
protein  a  deficiency  of  over  23  per  cent. 
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digestive  powers  by  restricting  the  supply  of  the 
material  from  which  the  digestive  ferments  are 
elaborated.  .  .  .  The  difference^  in  fact,  between  an 
animal  fed  on  highly  nitrogenous  diet  and  one 
supplied  with  little  nitrogen  is  the  diflference  between 
a  steam-engine  at  half  pressure  and  one  which  is 
producing  its  full  horse -power.  ...  To  growing 
children  a  deficiency  of  proteid  in  the  diet  is  specially 
disastrous,  for  the  lack  of  building  material  which  it 
entails  may  result  in  impaired  growth  and  develop- 
ment, the  consequence  of  which  may  last  throughout 
life.  For  the  same  reason,  persons  who  habitually 
live  on  a  minimum  of  proteid  are  apt  to  convalesce 
but  slowly  after  an  acute  illness ;  for  once  their  tissues 
are  broken  down,  they  have  no  ready  surplus  of 
building  material  out  of  which  to  repair  them." 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
table  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  already  stated, 
the  families  studied  represent  the  steady,  respectable 
section  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  spend  practically 
nothing  upon  drink.  ^  If,  then,  sober  and  industrious 
families  of  the  labouring  class  receive  only  about 
three -fourths  of  the  food  required  for  physical 
efficiency,  how  serious  must  be  the  mal-nutrition  of 
families  with  small  incomes  in  which  money  is  wasted 
on  drink?     As  already  stated  (p.  143),  the  average 

^  There  is  one  exception  to  thia  generalisation  (viz.  Study  No.  11),  where 
the  hnaband,  although  in  regular  work,  has  occasional  drinking  bouts,  and 
was,  in  fact,  indulging  in  one  of  these  during  part  of  the  time  that  the 
budget  was  being  kept.  But  this  did  not  materially  affect  the  average 
expenditure  for  household  purposes,  as  the  wife  met  this  expenditure  out  of 
ber  savings  (see  p.  278). 
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expenditure  upon  drink  per  working-class  fiamily  in 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
68.  weekly. 

Not  only  is  it  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  in  the 
case  of  average  families  whose  earnings  do  not 
exceed  26s.  per  week  there  is  no  margin  for  expen- 
diture upon  drinky  but  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  margin  for  thrift — money  saved  means 
necessary  food  forgone. 

Cost  of  Diets 

Since  the  nutritive  value  of  a  diet  depends  not 
only  upon  its  energy  value^  but  also  upon  the  amount 
of  protein  which  it  contains,  a  comparison  of  the 
rehitive  cost  of  the  diets  comprised  in  the  above 
taible  will  be  best  made  by  showing  (a)  the  total 
Calories  of  fuel  energy  procured  for  one  shilling  in 
each  diet,  and  (6)  how  many  grams  of  proteid  are 
contained  in  the  food  purchased  for  this  amount. 

This  information  is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Tahi.k  hhowing  Total  Caloiukb  of  Fuel  £nehoy  and  Graks 
OP  Protein  purchased  for  One  Shilunq 


NuinlHjr  of  Study 

1*. 

lb. 

ic. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.    1    6. 

7. 

rrot4>iii  in  (.Jraius       .     208 

261!    240 

193 

199 

144 

157'    182 

189 

Fuel  valuu  in  Oalorieri 

7291 

7797 

6965 

5623  ; 

1 

7043 

5413 

5205 

5231 

5831 

Number  of  Study 

]*roteiD  in  Grams 
Fuel  value  in  Calories 


i    8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13.  , 

168 
4691 

152 
4543 

161 
5546 

167 
4091 

163 
5237 

115 
3529 

14.  ;  Average. 

176 '   179 
5321  !  5585 
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Now  let  us  consider  how  far  the  average  diet  of 
the  labouring  class,  as  represented  by  the  families 
included  in  the  foregoing  table,  may  be  considered 
an  economical  one. 

^  In  the  York  Workhouse,  where  the  diet  is  regu- 
lated by  the  general  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  cost  of  feeding  a  family  consisting  of  man, 
wife,  and  three  children  works  out  at  almost  exactly 
6^d.  per  man  per  day,  calculating  the  cost  of  the  food 
at  contract  prices.  The  diet  obtained  for  this  sum 
contains  136  grams  of  protein,  and  yields  3702 
Calories  of  fuel  energy.  The  Workhouse  authorities, 
therefore  purchase  food  yielding  6967  Calories  of  fuel 
energy,  and  containing  254  grams  of  protein,  for 
a  shilling,  as  compared  with  5585  Calories  and  179 
grams  purchased  by  the  fourteen  families  studied.^ 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  this  might  appear  to  indicate 
that  if  the  labouring  classes  selected  their  food  more 
judiciously,  they  could  obtain  an  adequate  diet  for  the 
money  they  now  spend.  But  in  comparing  the  relative 
cost  of  the  York  Workhouse  diet  with  that  of  the 
labourers,  we  must  remember — 

I.  That  the  Workhouse  diet  requires  not   only 
more  cooking  utensils,  but  also  more  trouble 

^  It  may  be  asked,  How  does  the  cost  of  the  diet  of  these  foarteen  families 
compare  with  that  of  the  stringently  economical  diet  of  which  particulars 
were  gi?en  on  p.  99  et  ieq,,  and  on  which  was  based  the  estimate  of  minimum 
food  exiienditore  rec^uired  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency  ?  The 
latter  yields  266  grammes  protein  and  7126  Calorics  fuel  energy  per  shilling 
of  expenditure.  But  this  diet  cannot  here  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  standard 
in  judging  of  the  economy  or  otherwise  of  labourers'  diets,  on  account  of  its 
severely  stringent  character.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  allows  for  no 
fresh  meat,  and  for  tea  only  once  a  week. 
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in  cooking  than  the  labourers'  diet,  and  this 
is  seen  to  be  a  serious  drawback  when  we 
remember  how  much  is  already  expected  of 
the  mother  in  a  labourer's  family  where  there 
are  young  children.  It  may,  indeed,  almost 
be  said  that  in  many  cases  any  diet  requiring 
a  large  amount  of  time  for  its  preparation  is 
out  of  the  question. 

2.  That  a  large  number  of  persons  can  be  fed  more 

economically  than  a  single  family ;  and 

3.  That  the  cost  of  the  Workhouse  diet  is  calu- 

lated  at  contract  and  not  at  retail  prices. 

But  although  the  labouring  classes  generally  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  procure  an  adequate  diet  as 
cheaply  as  that  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  the 
Workhouse,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  improvement 
might  be  eflfected  in  their  diet,  without  increasing  its 
cost,  if  they  possessed  greater  knowledge  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  food  stuffs,  and  were  prepared  to 
profit  by  such  knowledge. 

Proportions  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food 

An  examination  of  the  diet  of  the  fourteen  families 
shows  that  on  the  average  58*45  per  cent  of  the  total 
food  expenditure  is  for  animal  foods,^  whereas  only 
39*3  per  cent  of  the  protein  of  their  diet  and  33 '36 
per  cent  of  its  total  energy  value  is  derived  from  them. 

^  This,  of  course,  includes  butter,  milk,   eggs,  cheese,  dripping,  etc,  in 
addition  to  meat. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  35  per  cent  of  total  food 
expenditure  devoted  to  vegetable  foods  yields  60*45 
per  cent  of  the  total  protein  and  66*48  per  cent  of  the 
total  energy  value  represented  by  the  diet. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  upon  the  average,  7  per 
cent  of  the  food  expenditure  went  to  the  purchase  of 
beverages,  though  these  have  very  little  nutritive 
value,  yielding,  indeed,  only  '28  per  cent  of  the  total 
protein  and  '22  per  cent  of  the  energy  value.  This 
expenditure  (chiefly  upon  tea  and  coffee)  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  extravagant,  when  the  general 
character  of  the  meals  consumed  by  these  fourteen 
families  is  considered. 

The  figures  given  above  clearly  show  the  relative 
cheapness  of  vegetable  as  compared  with  animal  foods, 
and  no  doubt  a  pecuniary  economy  might  be  effected 
were  a  larger  proportion  of  the  food  expenditure  of 
the  labouring  classes  devoted  to  vegetable  foods ;  but 
how  far  the  present  animal  diet  could  with  advantage 
in  other  directions  be  replaced  by  a  vegetable  one  is 
a  question  upon  which  authorities  differ  widely,  and 
which  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  here. 

Apart  from  questions  of  custom  and  of  palate^ 
the  main  objections  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet 
appear  to  be  : — 

(1)  A  much  greater  hulk  of  food  is  required  to 

supply  adequate  protein. 

(2)  Vegetable  protein  is  less  readily  assimilated 

than  animal  protein.^ 

^  The  ineompleUness  of  absorption^  which  is  the  characteriitic  of  motft 

R 
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(3)  Many  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetable  foods, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc.,  take  more 
time  to  prepare  than  animal  foods  containing 
the  same  nutriment,  and  require  more  skill 
in  cooking,  to  make  them  palatable. 

In  the  York  Workhouse,  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
food  expenditure  for  able-bodied  paupers  is  for  animal 
food,  and  45  per  cent  for  vegetable  food  and  beverages. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  proportions  are  almost 
the  same  as  the  average  of  the  fourteen  Studies  here 
under  consideration  (viz.  58  per  cent  animal  and 
42  per  cent  vegetable  and  beverages). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  in  further 
detail  the  alterations  which  might  with  advantage 
be  made  in  the  diets  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  the 
subject  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

vegetable  foods,  affects  in  different  degrees  their  different  nutritive  con- 
stituents. The  f (Us  appear  to  be  hardly  affected  by  it  at  all.  Cocoa  butter 
is  as  well  absorbed  as  ordinary  butter,  and  olive  oil  as  ood-liver  oil.  Starch 
and  nigar  also  are  digested  and  sucked  up  into  the  blood  almost  to  the  last 
particle.  ...  It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the  proUids  have  to  bear 
almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  defective  absorption.  Why  the  proteids  of 
vegetable  food  should  be  so  much  less  completely  absorbed  than  the  other 
ingredients,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  results  of  all  experi- 
menters are  at  one  in  showing  that  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  is 
excreted  by  the  bowel  on  a  vegetable  than  on  an  animal  diet. 

Relative  Absobption  of  Protein  in  various  Foods 

Pioteid  not  absorbed. 
Meat 2*3  per  cent 

Lentil  flour  (218  grams  daily] 


.....  10-5 

Dried  peas  (600     ,,         ,,     )    .         •                 •  17"0 
Beans           (500     ,,        .«     )    • 

Flour            (17       ,,        ,,     )    .                          .  80-3 

Potatoes       (3000  „        „     )    .        .        .        .  82-0 

Csrrots  and  lat  (412  grams  daily,  dried)     .        .  39*0 
Lentils  (250  grams  simply  soaked  and  boiled  till  soft)  40*0 

See  Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics^  Dr.  R.  Hutchison,  p.  164. 
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The  following  table,  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Circular  No.  43,  may,  however,  be  cited 
in  this  connection  : — 


Gradation  by  Amounts  of  Protein.  Gradation  by  Fuel  Values. 


Very  Large 

Canned  corned  beef ;  cheese  ;  beans,     Butter  ;  salt  pork  ;  cheese  ;  smoked 
dry.  ham  ;  crackers  ;  sugar ;  oatmeaL 

Large 


Canned  salmon  ;  beef,  round  ;  beef, 
sirloin  ;  salt  codfish  ;  beef,  chuck. 


Pork,  spare  rib  ;  com  (maize)  meal ; 
wheat  flour  ;  rice  ;  beans,  dry  ; 
wheat  bread. 


Mutton,  leg  ;  pork,  spare  rib  ;  beef, 
rib  ;  eggs  ;  fresh  codfish  ;  oat- 
meal ;  wheat  flour. 


Medium 

Canned  corned  beef ;  beef,  rib  ;  beef, 
sirloin ;  canned  salmon ;  beef, 
chuck ;  mutton,  leg  ;  beef,  round  ; 

eggs. 


Small 

Smoked  ham  ;  wheat  bread  ;  milk  I  Milk  ;  salt  codfish  ;  potatoes, 
crackers ;  com  (maize)  meal ;  rice,  i 

Very  Small 

Oysters  ;  salt  pork  ;  milk  ;  butter  ;  ,  Oysters  ;  fresh  codfish, 
potatoes ;  sugar. 


Further  information  upon  the  point  may  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  Hutchison's  Food  and  the 
Principles  of  Dietetics^  from  A  Study  of  the  Diet  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  in  Edinburgh  (published  by 
Schulze  and  Co.,  Edinburgh),  and  from  the  admirable 
series  of  Bulletins  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Washington  U.S.A.  Government 
Printing  Press). 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  diet  in 
Classes  2  and  3,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  state  some 
particulars  as  to  the  general  expenditure  in  Class  1. 
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Summary  of  Genercd  Eocpenditure  in  Class  1. 
{Total  WeeMy  Earnings  under  26s.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  each  family  which  is  devoted  to 
various  purposes : — 

Pbrokntaqb  of  ExPBNBirniiB  dbvotbd  to  Various  Purposes  by 
FAiOLin  IN  Class  1 
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It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  average  almost 
exactly  half  the  total  expenditure  is  iorfood.  Study 
No.  9  shows  the  lowest  proportion  of  food  expenditure. 
This  is  because  the  family  were  being  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings  if  they  did  not  at  once  pay  a  debt 

'  BndgeU  I*,  1^,  1°,  nfor  to  the  aanie  fimily  bnt  to  diffennt  periods. 
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they  owed,  and  hence  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
under  the  head  **  Repayment  of  Debts"  rises  to  16*6 
per  cent,  and  that  for  food  drops  to  43*3  per  cent. 
The  highest  proportion  of  food  expenditure  is  60*7 
per  cent  in  Study  No.  V.  Here  the  family  is  a  large 
one,  and  the  rent  and  income  low. 

Bent  on  the  average  absorbs  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  total  income — varying  from  12 '2  per  cent  in 
Study  No.  8  to  26*6  per  cent  in  Study  No.  8.  In 
Study  No.  8  the  family  occupy  a  house  the  rent  of 
which  is  only  3s.  per  week,  whilst  their  income  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  thirteen  families, 
viz.  25s.  weekly.  In  Study  No.  3,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  rent  expenditure  is  26*6  per  cent,  the  income 
is  very  low  (15s.),  and  there  are  six  persons  in  family. 
The  widow  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  household  has 
known  better  days,  and  although  she  could  obtain 
a  smaller  and  cheaper  house  in  a  less  respectable 
neighbourhood,  she  is  evidently  making  a  great  effort 
to  avoid  this  course. 

The  expenditure  on  clothing  may  probably  be 
taken  as  about  6*3  per  cent.  But  to  obtain  really 
reliable  figures  under  this  head,  budgets  should  be 
kept  for  at  least  a  year.  In  Budget  No.  1,  kept  for 
90  weeks,  the  clothing  expenditure  amounted  to 
5*46  per  cent. 

As  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  expenditure  for  fuel 
and  lighting  does  not  vary  greatly.  In  Studies  7 
and  9  the  comparatively  high  amount  is  presumably 
due  to  unsystematic  and  somewhat  careless  house- 
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keeping.  The  probable  reason  for  the  high  figure  in 
Study  No.  6  is  given  later. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  family  spends  money 
on  insurance  or  sick  clubs,  and  that  no  less  than  eight 
of  the  fourteen  are  burdened  with  past  debts  which  they 
are  slowly  paying  off.  In  only  three  cases,  however, 
does  the  sum  devoted  to  repayment  of  debts  amount 
to  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure. 

In  seven  Studies  the  income  has  been  slightly  in 
excess  of  expenditure ;  this  in  most  cases  represents 
an  effort  to  put  money  aside  week  by  week  with  a 
view  to  some  special  expenditure  such  as  the  purchase 
of  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Five  of  the  fourteen  families  have  spent  money 
in  excess  of  income  and  thus  incurred  debt  Study 
No.  6  is  that  of  a  poor  family  in  which  such  expendi- 
ture is  quite  exceptional.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  a 
windfall  of  4s.  known  to  be  coming  in,  and  appears  to 
have  been  spent  on  an  extra  bag  of  coal.  On  the  other 
hand,  Study  No.  9  is  that  of  a  family  always  in  debt, 
and  although,  as  noted  from  the  above  table,  16*6  per 
cent  of  their  expenditure  is  devoted  to  re-payment  of 
old  debts,  they  are  incurring  new  ones  equal  in  amount 
to  5  per  cent  of  their  total  expenditure.  In  Study 
No.  12,  over  20  per  cent  of  the  family's  expenditure 
is  in  excess  of  income.  The  husband  has  had  some 
broken  time,  and  the  wife  felt  that  though  the  income 
was  in  consequence  diminished,  she  could  not  manage 
to  cut  down  expenses. 
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Class  2. — Working-Class  Families.    (Total 
Weekly  Earnings  26s.  and  over) 

Four  of  the  families  studied  come  into  this 
class. 

Particulars  regarding  the  home  life  of  one  of  these 
is  given  below ;  and  similar  particulars  regarding  the 
other  three  families  will  be  found  on  pp.  285-288. 
To  prevent  identification  it  has  been  necessary  to 
restrict  these  descriptions  to  a  few  brief  outlines,  but 
they  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
standard  of  comfort  in  which  the  families  are  living. 

BUDGET  No.  17 
Clerk.    Wages  358. 

This  household  consists  of  a  father,  aged  about  35,  a  mother 
aged  ^,  two  daughters,  aged  respectively  14  and  ^^,  ancT  a  baby  boy 
under  12  months  old.  The  father  suffers  from  indigestion,  but  the 
others  liave  average  health.  The  house  is  nicely  furnished  and 
comfortable.  It  contains  5  rooms  and  a  scullery.  There  is  a  smaU 
garden  in  the  front,  which  is  bright  with  flowers  during  the  summer, 
the  window -box  in  the  parlour  window  being  particularly  gay. 
There  is  a  fair-sized  yard  at  the  back.  The  rent  is  5s.  6d.  a  wecJc 
including  rates. 

The  wife  is  a  good  manager,  and  makes  all  her  own  and  the 
children's  dresses  and  other  clothes  ;  she  also  makes  many  little  things 
for  the  house,  such  as  fire-screens,  cushions,  etc 

The  meals  are  regular  and  well  cooked.  The  whole  family  have 
breakfiut  before  the  father  leaves  for  business.  The  food  is  bought 
in  fairly  large  quantities  at  the  Co-operative  Stores.  Mrs.  X.  makes 
her  own  bread,  tea-cakes,  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  oatmeal  is 
used  in  this  family.  The  whole  family  are  teetotalers,  but  the  father 
smokes.  The  family  are  insured,  and  the  father  belongs  to  a  Medical 
Aid  Society. 

A  study  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  its  fuel  value  is  8  per 
cent  in  excess  of  requirements,  but  the  protein  is  5  per  cent  below. 
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Total  Income  and  £xpbnditurb 
DURING  Thirteen  Weeks 


Income— 
lliirteen  weeks'  wages  at  858., 
less  "  broken  time 

EXPSNDITUKB — 

Food,  including  beTer> 

ages  £12    6 

Bent  and  rates 
Coals,  etc 


Gas 

Soap   . 
Sundries 
Insurance  and 

calaid 
Shoes,  etc. 
Tobacco 
Balance 


medi> 


7 

8  11    6 

1    8 

8 
o 

1 


7 
0 
1 
0 


1 
0 
0 


6 
3 
8 


2  11 


0 
ti 
6 
0 


£22    0    0 


£22    0    0 


Purchases  during  Week  knddto 
Mat  20,  1900 

Friday.— 2  sheep's  hearts,  6d.;  1  madLcrel, 
4d.:  1  lb.  tomato  sausage,  9d.;  \  lb.  potted 
beef,  6d. ;  1  lb.  bacon,  7d. ;  week's  milk, 
Is.  9d.;  l\  lbs.  butter,  Is.  9d.;  13  ^gs.  Is.; 
1  St.  flour.  Is.  4d.;  yeast,  3d.;  8  lbs.  fagtfi 
Is.  id.;  bread  and  teacakes,  Is.;  S  oz.  tobacco, 
6d.;  I  lb.  tea,  Is.  2d. 

Saturday.— Vegetables,  Is. ;  8  lbs.  poik, 
28. ;  14  lbs.  spare-rib  of  pork,  6d. ;  gas,  8d. ; 
coals,  2s.  6d.;  Insurance  and  medical  clubs, 

28. 

WadnMday.— 1|  lbs.  mutton,  Is. 

Thurtday.— Tin  luncheon  tongue,  Is.  8d. 
rent,  58.  6d. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  Mat  20,  1900. 


Friday 
Saturday 

Snziday    . 


Ifonday  . 


Tuaiday 


WednMday 


Thnnday 


Breakfkst. 


Dinner. 


Tea. 


Supper. 


Fried  ^gs.  bacon, 
bread7  butter, 
tea. 

Potted  meat, 
bread,  butter, 
tea-cakes,  tea. 

Cold  tomato  saus- 
ages,  boiled 
eggs,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 


Stuffed  hearts, 
potatoes.  Jam 
pudding. 

Tomato  saus- 
ages, potatoes, 
pastry,  tea. 

Stuflfed  pork,  new 
potatoes,  cauli' 
flower,  Yorks. 
pudding,  cakes, 
tea. 

Fried     bacon,  |  Spare-rib  pie,  po- 
brown    bread,  I     tatoes,  Quaker 


butter,   cakes, 
tea. 

Boiled  eggs, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 


oats    pudding, 
tea. 

Cold  pork, 
mashed  pota- 
toes, Jam  roll, 
sauce. 

Fried  bacon,  eggs.  Boiled    mutton, 
bread,  butter,       onion     sauce, 
potatoes,  vege- 
tables,  pud- 
ding, tea. 

Haricot  mutton, 
lemon  pudding, 
sauce,  tea  and 
cakes. 


tea. 


Boiled  eggs, 
bread,  butter, 
scones,  tea. 


Pickled  macker> 
el,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea. 

Boiled  eggs, 
bread,  butter, 
brown  bread, 
cakes,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
tea-cakes,  rasp- 
berry  sand- 
wich, tea. 

Potted  meat, 
bread,  butter, 
tea-cakes,  tea. 

Toast,  butter, 
tea-cakes,  tea. 


Porridge,  bread, 
butter,  cocoa. 

Porridgo,  fried 
fish,  bread, 
cocoa. 

Gold      meat,! 
pickled     beet-  '■ 
root,    bread, 
cocoa. 

Porridge,  ooooa. 


Porridge,  brown 
bread,  butter, 
ooooa. 


Bread,  butter.  Porridge,  fried 
Mcones,  tea- 1  flsh,  bread, 
cakes,  tea.        I     cocoa. 


Lunch  tongue, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 


Porridge,  ooooa. 


Adequacy  of  Diet 

The  particulars  regarding  the  diet  of  the  families 
in  this  class  are  summarised  in  the  table  on  following 
page :— 
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It  will  be  noted  that 
in  Studies  15  and  17  the 
fuel  energy  is  in  excess 

of  standard  requirements.  <« 

In  Study  15  the  supply  | 

of  protein  is  also  greatly  '~' 

in  excess  of  requirements,  - 

but  in  Study  17  it  falls  3 

slightly  below.     A  small  |^ 

alteration  in  the  choice  of  % 

food  stuflFs  by  securing  a  B 

larger  proportion  of  those  „ 

rich  in  protein  would  cor-  ^ 

rect  this.     In  the  other  | 

two  budgets  both  energy  g 

value   and   proteins  are  | 

below  standard  require-  "2 

mente.      In  the  case  of  « 

Study    No.    16    this    is  | 

probably  due  to  lack  of  « 

income.     It  will  be  noted  g 

that  there  are  2  adultsand  g 

2  children  in  the  family,  o 

whose   total  weekly  in-  " 

come  is  only  278.     The  | 

father  being  a  foreman  5 

will  feel  it  necessary  to  " 
"  maintain  appearances," 
and     consequently     the 
money  available  for  food 
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will  be  reduced  accordingly.  The  deficiency,  however, 
is  not  serious,  especially  as  the  father's  work  does  not 
entail  much  muscular  effort. 

Discussing  the  matter  of  the  deficiency  in  the  diet 
in  Study  No.  18  1  was  informed  by  the  father :  "  I 
like  a  good  square  meat  meal  when  I  come  in,  but 
my  wife  and  the  boys  prefer  an  egg  and  a  little 
pastry."  The  family  are  comfortably  off,  and  this 
choice  of  food  is  prompted  by  personal  inclination, 
and  not  by  motives  of  economy. 

The  number  of  diets  studied  in  this  class  is  not 
large  enough  to  base  generalisations  upon,  but  they 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  families  in  the 
class  are  adequately  fed.  Some  of  the  poorer  ones 
probably  get  rather  less  than  they  would  take  if 
their  incomes  were  larger,  whilst  probably  the  diet 
of  many  of  those  with  high  wages  is  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  men  doing  moderate  work. 

Of  course  where  much  money  is  spent  upon  drink 
or  otherwise  wasted,  the  diet  may  be  very  deficient, 
in  spite  of  high  wages. 

Cost  of  Diet 

As  in  the  case  of  Class  1 ,  we  will  state  the  cost  of 
the  diet  in  this  class  in  terms  of  (a)  the  amount  of 
protein,  and  (6)  of  total  fuel  energy  bought  for  one 
shilling.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number  of  Study 

Protein  in  Grams 
Fuel  value  in  Calories 


15. 
192 


16.     17.   I   18.   I  Average 
140  i   132  I   108  1   143 


5874  i  4037  '  4251  ;  3408  i  4392 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
choice  of  food  stuffs  is  less  economical  than  in 
Class  1,  where  the  average  amount  of  protein  pur- 
chased for  one  shilling  was  179  grams,  and  of  fuel 
energy  5585  Calories.  ^ 

Class  3. — Servant-Keeping  Class 

The  six  Studies  comprised  in  this  class  represent 
families  who  are  comfortably  off  (keeping  from  one 
to  four  servants)  but  who  live  simply.  In  no  case, 
it  will  be  noted,  are  any  wines  or  alcoholic  drinks 
consumed.  Only  one  of  the  families  dines  in  the 
evening.  The  male  heads  of  the  household  are 
engaged  either  in  professions  or  in  the  control  of 
business  undertakings. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  diets  in  this  class.  Particulars 
regarding  the  diets  of  the  other  five  families  will  be 
found  on  pp.  289-294. 


BUDGET  No.  22 
{Fivt  Adults  and  Three  Children) 

List  op  Food  Stuffs  used  during  Week  ending  May  23,  1901 


4  oranges,  4d. ;  3  lbs.  neck  of  mutton, 
2s.  4d. ;  8  Ibfl.  chicken,  2r.  (Kl.  ;  7  lbs.  Hovis 
f.our,  l8.  2d. ;  4  lbs.  bacon,  3s. ;  1^  lb.  oat- 
meal, 2^. ;  2  lbs.  lamp  sugar,  6d. ;  4^  lbs. 
granulated  sugar,  9^. ;  8  lbs.  Demerara 
ffugar,  Vd. ;  1  lb.  coflee,  Is.  6^ ;  1  lb.  tea, 
la.  4d. ;  1^  lb.  tapioca,  4d. ;  1  cauliflower, 
4d. ;  8  lbs.  8  oz.  leg  of  mutton,  0a.  7|d. ; 
1  lb.  sausages,  9d. ;  (  lb.  lard,  8d. ;  ^  lb. 
potted  meat,  &^. ;  2  lb.  loaf  of  bread,  8d. ; 
fi  ox.  cornflour,  8d. ;  ^  lb.  turnips.  Id. ;  10 
oz.  cheese,  5d. ;  2|  oz.  cocoa,  2^.;  ^  lb.  suet, 
2<1. ;  12  oz.  cutlets,  SJd. ;  1  lb.  bottled  fhiit. 


SJd. ;  }  lb.  biscuits,  6d. ;  10  lbs.  flour,  lOd. 
6i  oz.  Frame  food,  7d. ;  81  eggs.  Is.  lljd. 
20  qts.  of  milk,  6s.  6d. ;  4^  lbs.  butter, 
8s.  10^. ;  yeast,  6d. ;  6  lbs.  rhubarb.  Is. 
li  lb.  rice,  4d. ;  1^  st.  potatoes.  Is.  l|d 
f  lb.  sultanas,  6^. ;  8  lbs.  carrots,  Od. 
1^  fresh  haddock.  Is. ;  ^  lb.  tea-cakes,  8d. 
2  lbs.  marmalade,  9d. ;  2  oz.  chocolate,  IJd. 
}  lb.  seed-cake,  1^. ;  ^  lb.  glac6  cherries, 
4^. ;  2  oz.  peel,  2d. ;  i  lb.  castor  sugar, 
l|d. ;  4  Ibo.   shoulder  of  mutton,   8s. ;  6 
bananas,  5d. ;  J  pt  of  cream,  2d. ;  greens, 
2d. ;  parsley,  id. 
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Porridge,    M«J 


Haricot  maCtOD,    1 


IVjiTito, 


Pon^dga,     bifd 


■::i!!i 


bnul,   butter 


a..^ 


Hiilcot  mattOD, 
TCld  ctalckan, 


dlDg,  rtu  pod- 

Bintton,  ouToU, 
tomlp*,  capei 
tunce,  poU- 
tOM,  hiriJcIc 
podding, 

Uploca    pod- 
ding. t(B. 
RlMOlei,  poiehed 

br«i5pnd- 
dtng,      bnad, 


Bout     mutton,    ] 
gneni,    poti- 1 


white     bmd.  I 


chip*,    ■tain]  I 
rhaliub,bnd,l 


BtMd,  tratlcr,  I  CUokon,  elwnt, 
tM-ttke,  akt,  potaton,  bnd, 
battsr,  mull. 


■:   Patted   meBt, 


Bnad,     batter, 


pinnu,    I 

biieaita,r 


Fnms    rood, 


,    FIth      cakii. 
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Adequacy  of  Diets  in 
Class  3 

The    accompanying  - 

table  shows  the  nutri-  9 

tive  value  of  the  diets  o 

in  this  class.  S 

It  will   be   noticed  | 

that  in  four  cases  out  \ 

of  the  six  the  energy  ^ 

value  of  the  diet  per  g 

man  per  day  is  consider-  ^ 

ably  above,  but  in  two  g 

cases  slightly  below,  the  g 

amount  required  by  men  ^ 

engaged    on    moderate  g 

work  (3500  Calories).  -3 

The   explanation  of  ^ 

the  deficiency  in  Study  | 

No.  20  is  that  one  mem-  J 

ber  of  the  family  is  an  g 

invalid,  and  does  not  eat  „ 

much ;  allowing  for  this,  » 

there  is  little  doubt  but  S 

that    the  food    of   the  % 

other  members  of  the  g 

family    is    up    to    the  & 
standard  for   moderate 
work. 

In  the  case  of  Study 
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No.  24  the  fkther  suffers  from  dyspej^ia,  and  his 
diet  in  hot  weather  consists  laigelv  of  frait.  (It  will 
be  noted  this  Budget  refers  to  two  weeks  in  June 
1901.)  He  states  that  the  family  eat  mnch  more 
meat  in  the  winter. 

The  average  energy  value  of  the  six  diets  is 
4039  Calories  per  man  per  day,  or  539  more 
than  are  required  by  men  engaged  upon  moderate 
work. 

Turning  to  the  protein^  we  notice  that  in  three  of 
the  Studies  this  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  men  doing  moderate  work  (125  grams),  and 
in  three  cases  it  falls  below  this  amount.  The 
deficiency  in  the  case  of  Studies  No.  20  and  No.  24 
has  already  been  explained.  In  Study  No.  22  the 
slight  deficiency  (117  grams  instead  of  125)  is 
due,  not  to  insufiicient  diet,  for  the  energy  value 
shows  a  large  excess  over  standard,  but  to  the 
selection  of  food  stufl's. 

Considering  these  six  diets  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  the  amount  of  food  consumed  is  in  excess  of 
requirements,  especiaUy  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  muscular  work  done  by  these  families  is  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  case  of  the  working-class 
families  in  Classes  1  and  2.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  work  done  by  the  six  families  here 
considered  is  more  than  "light  muscular  work,"  the 
food  requirements  for  which  are  only  112  grams 
of  protein  per  man  per  day  and  3000  calories  of  fuel 
energy. 


Diagram  showing  the  amount  of 
and  of  protein  in  dietaries. 
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1.  a,  a^ 
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It  is  often  supposed  that  persons  engaged  in  brain 
work  require  a  large  amount  of  food  to  support  them. 
There  is,  however,  no  scientific  proof  that  this  is 
the  case.  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison,  writing  on  this 
point,  says : — 

Mental  work  influences  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
food  required  in  a  very  diflferent  way  from  muscular  labour. 
The  first  thing  which  it  is  important  to  realise  clearly  is 
that  brain  work  does  not  appreciably  increase  bodily  waste 
at  all.  On  this  point  all  exact  experiments  agree.  One 
of  the  most  recent  and  careful  of  these  is  recorded  by 
Atwater.  A  man  was  confined  in  a  respiration  calorimeter 
for  a  number  of  days,  and  on  certain  of  them  he  engaged 
in  the  severe  mental  work  of  reading  a  German  treatise  on 
physics.  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  it  may  be  added, 
was  an  intelligent  person,  who  fully  understood  the  nature 
of  the  experiment,  and  did  not  shirk  mental  application. 
It  was  found  that  on  the  working  days  bodily  waste  was 
no  greater  than  during  rest.  ...  It  comes,  then,  to  this^ 
that  the  digestibiUty  of  a  food  is  of  far  greater  concern  to 
a  brain  worker  than  its  chemical  composition.  .  .  .  Com- 
pared with  the  diet  of  muscular  labour,  therefore,  the  diet 
for  mental  work  should  be  smalL^ 


Cost  of  Diet 

The  amount  of  protein  and  of  fuel  energy  which 
the  six  families  of  Class  3  obtain  for  one  shilling  is  as 
follows : — 

^  Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics,   by  Robert  Hutchison,   M.D., 
Sdinbiirgk,  M.R.C.P.,  p.  43. 
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Study  NO.       ^^- 

Fael  Bnezgv 
(Calories). 

19  1      92 

20  98 

21  109 

22  88 

23  91 

24  89 

1 

2787 
8261 
3625 
3039 
2731 
2949 

Average  .      94^ 

3065 

Apart  from  Study  No.  21,  where  the  diet  is  an 
especially  simple  one,  the  amounts  vary  but  little. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  six  families  obtain  for 
each  shilling  not  much  more  than  half  the  nourish- 
ment secured  for  the  same  amount  by  the  labouring 
classes. 

The  relative  nutritive  values  of  the  diets  in  the 
respective  classes  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  The  outstanding  fact  is  there  clearly  indi- 
cated, that  whilst  the  diets  in  Classes  2  and  3  are, 
generally  speaking,  up  to  the  standard,  the  families 
in  Class  1  are  in  every  case  underfed,  receiving  indeed 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  food  required  for 
moderate  work ;  and  it  must,  I  repeat,  be  remembered 
that  this  deficiency  is  due  in  the  main  to  inadequate 
income  and  not  to  unwise  selection  of  food  stuffs. 


Comparison  of  Results  with  other  Countries^  etc. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  food  consumption  in  European  countries,  but 
direct  comparison  between  these  studies  and  those 
detailed  in  the  present  chapter  is  only  possible  in  a 
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few  cases  owing  to  differences  in  the  method  of 
tabulating  the  results. 

An  admirable  series  of  investigations  has,  however, 
recently  been  made  in  America,  with  the  results  of 
which  the  York  figures  may  be  compared.  The  food 
consumption  of  the  well-paid  artisan  and  of  the 
servant-keeping  classes  in  America  would  appear  to 
be  closely  similar  to  that  of  corresponding  families 
studied  in  York ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  labourers, 
we  find  that  they  are  much  better  fed  in  America,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Dietariet. 

Protein 
(per  man  per  dayX 

Potential  Energy 
(per  man  per  daj). 

25  families  in  poorest  part  of  Phila- 
delphia^        

26  families  in  poorest  part  of  Chicago  ^ 
12  labourers'  families  New  York  City' 
11  poor  families  New  York  City* 

14  families  in  York,  wages  under  26s, 

Standard    requirements  for    men    at 
moderate  vxjrk  {Atwaler) 

Oimms. 

109 

119 

101 

98 

89 

125 

Oalories. 

3285 
3425 
2905 
2915 
2685 

3500 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  in  the  studies  made 
in  New  York  City,  in  which  the  food  consumption  is 
less  than  in  those  made  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
it  is  still  greater  than  in  the  fourteen  typical  families 
studied  in  York.  The  contrast  between  the  York 
studies  and  those  made  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
is  very  marked. 

The  economic  bearing  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 

»  U.S,  DepaHmeiU  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  tl,  p.  183. 
'^  Year-Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture^  U.S.t  1898. 

S 
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the  above  table  will  be  recosnised  when  we  consider 
the  effect  of  inadequate  nutrition  upon  the  general 
health  and  vitality  of  the  worker. 


Comparison  with  Prison  and  Workhouse  Diets 

If  we  compare  the  diets  of  the  families  in  Class  1 
with  the  diets  provided  in  prisons  and  workhouses, 
the  serious  inadequacy  of  the  former  is  again  dis- 
closed. 


DieUries. 

Protein 
(per  man  per  day). 

Enemr  Value 
(per  man  per  day). 

Workhouses — 

Oruna. 

Cakiriei. 

EDglish,  Class  1'  ^ 
Pbisons — 

• 

136 

3702 

English : 
Class  B     . 

•                  • 

134 

3038 

Convict  (hard  labour) 
Scotch : 

•                  • 

177 

4159 

Rate  IV. 

•                  • 

134 

3115 

i           Convict  (Rate  VII.)  . 
1       Munich 

•  • 

•  • 

173 
104 

8717 
2915 

!       Brandenburg         .... 

York  average  of  I4  families,   wages 

under  £68 

127 
89 

3110 
2685 

Standard  requirements  far 
vxtrk  (Atwater)     . 

m/>derate 

125 

3500 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the  diet 
of  the  labourers  in  York  compares  very  unfavourably, 
as  regards  nutritive  value,  and  even  more  unfeivour- 
ably  as  regards  supply  of  protein,  with  the  diet  given 
to  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  workhouses. 

This  fact,  and  the  relation  which  the  diet  of  York 

'  This  is  the  diet  provided  for  able-bodied  paupen  in  York  Workhoiue. 
Under  the  new  Local  Government  Board  Regulations,  the  nutritive  values  of 
diets  in  different  English  Workhouses  vary  only  within  narrow  limiti. 


Diagram  showing  the  amount  of  energy  and  protein 
in  dietaries  of  :— 

(«)  Vcrk  Laboaren  (funily  nrningi  under  36/  weekly). 

(t)  AiDerican  Labooren. 

it)  DietMki  in  Priioiu  uid  Workhoosei. 


KfaSOO   CALORIES) 
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Cum  im. 
S'lfKU-iHi  Fiiaoiii, 

Clah  B. 
7>E>>SLuii  Coirncn, 

Hud  LjkKxn. 
S- Scotch  Pubiib, 


IQ.lIui. 
11- BUR 


n  gf  Bnercr  Cm  Cakrii^ 
Bl  of  Protein  (in  Gnauna). 
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labourers  bears  to  labourers  in  America,  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  adequacy 
and  economy  of  diet  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
York,  it  may  be  convenient  briefly  to  summarise  the 
main  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  clearly  point. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  diet  of 

the  servant-keeping  class  is,  upon  the  whole, 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  health. 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that, 

in  the  case  of  average  families  of  the  artisan 
class,  the  food  supply  is  adequate,  although 
it  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  it  can  only 
continue  so  by  abstention  from  wasteful 
expenditure  upon  drink,  etc. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labouring  classes,  upon 

whom  the  bulk  of  the  muscular  work  falls, 
and  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
industrial  population,  are  seriously  underfed} 
The  average  energy  value  of  the  diet  in  the 
case  of  the  fourteen  families  selected  for  study 
being  no  less  than  23  per  cent  below  standard, 

'  This  remark  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  families  whose  income  is  not 
over  26s.  weekly,  and  where  there  are  two  children  or  more. 
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while  the  average  deficiency  in  proteids 
amounts  to  as  much  as  29  per  cent.  The 
inquiry,  it  is  true,  has  shown  that  the  money 
available  for  the  purchase  of  food  is  not 
always  spent  in  the  most  economical  way, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  unless  an  unreason- 
ably stringent  diet  be  adopted,  the  means 
to  purchase  a  sufficient  supply  of  nourishing 
food  are  not  possessed  by  the  labourers  and 
their  fenulies.  The  serious  physiological 
eflfects  of  inadequate  food  have  already  been 
pointed  out,  and  they  are  powerfully  attested 
by  the  health  statistics  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
English  public  has  yet  recognised  their 
economic  importance.  The  relation  of  food 
to  industrial  efficiency  is  so  obvious  and  so 
direct  as  to  be  a  commonplace  amongst 
students  of  political  economy.  "What  an 
employer  will  get  out  of  his  workman,"  as 
a  well-known  economist^  has  reminded  us, 
"will  depend  very  much  on  what  he  first 
gets  into  him.  Not  only  are  bone  and 
muscle  to  be  built  up  and  kept  up  by  food, 
but  every  stroke  of  the  arm  involves  an 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy  which  is  to 
be  supplied  only  through  the  alimentary 
canal.  What  a  man  can  do  in  twenty-four 
hours  will  depend  very  much  on  what  he  can 

1  Walker   The  Wages  Questicn,  p.  53. 
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have  to  eat  in  those  twenty-four  hours ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
what  he  has  had  to  eat  the  twenty-four  hours 
previous.  If  his  diet  be  liberal,  his  work 
may  be  mighty.  If  he  be  underfed,  he  must 
underwork." 

These  fstcts,  always  important,  have  now  acquired 
an  urgency  that  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stress  and  keenness  of  international 
competition ;  and,  at  a  time  when  increasing  thought 
is  being  given  to  the  conditions  of  commercial  success, 
it  is  not  inappropriate  to  direct  attention  to  a  most 
serious  and  depressing  fact  in  the  present  social 
situation.  If  adequate  nourishment  be  necessary  to 
efficiency,  the  highest  commercial  success  will  be 
impossible  so  long  as  large  numbers  even  of  the 
most  sober  and  industrious  of  the  labouring  classes 
receive  but  three-fourths  of  the  necessary  amount  of 
food.^ 

^  The  importanoe  attached  in  America  to  adequate  nutrition  where  severe 
moacnlar  work  ia  required  is  well  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  food  con- 
sumption of  boat  crews  and  football  teams.  The  following  examples  may  be 
cited:— 

Food  Co7i8umplian  of  AthleUa  in  U,S,A, 


Protein. 

Fuel  Energy. 

GFftins. 

Calories. 

Hanrird  UniTsrsity  Boat  Grew,  1898 . 

162 

4180 

„        Freshman      „       ,,      1898. 

158 

4620 

Tale  UniTersity  Boat  Crew,  Newhayen,  1898 

145 

3705 

„        „     New  London,  1898  . 

171 

4070 

FootbaU  Team,  ConnectiGut,  1889 

181 

5740 

„      California,  1897 . 

270 

7885 

(See  U.S.  Department  qfAgricuUure,  BulUtin  98,  p.  48.) 
An  interesting  case  may  also  be  cited  of  287  brickmakers  engaged  upon 
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In  the  following  pages,  the  working-class  families 
whose  diets  have  been  considered  in  this  chapter 
are  described  in  some  detail. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  respecting  each 
family : — 

(a)  Description  of  family  and  their  home. 

(b)  Statement  of  their  income  and  expenditure. 

{c)  Statement   showing    their   purchases    during   one 

week. 
{d)  Menu  of  their  meals  during  one  week. 

The  writer  has  set  forth  these  particulars  in  some 
detail,  as  he  feels  that  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
conditions  of  home  life  amongst  the  wage -earning 
classes  in  York. 

Particulars  are  also  given  showing  the  food  ex- 
penditure of  each  of  the  families  who  belong  to  the 
servant -keeping  class,  along  with  a  menu  of  their 
meals  during  one  week. 

heavy  muscular  work  in  Middletown,  Con.  These  men  were  boarded  by  their 
employer,  who  found  that  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  amoant  of  work  oat 
of  them  it  paid  him  to  give  them  a  diet  containing  180  grams  protein  and 
8850  calories  energy  value  per  man  per  day. 
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BUDGETS 


CLASS   1 


[Families  whose  total  weekly  earnings  are  under  26s.] 


BUDGETS  Nos.  1',  l^  and  V 

Labourer.    Wages  158.     Received  Weeklt  from  other 
Sources,  28.  6cL — Total,  178.  6d. 

This  household  consists  of  a  father,  mother,  and  five  children, — four 
boy8  aged  reBpectively  11,  9,  7,  and  2,  and  one  girl  aged  4.  The 
budget  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty-one  months,  from  May  1898 
to  February  1901.  The  father  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  interested 
in  Social  and  Labour  questions.  He  is  unable  to  earn  a  good  wage  on 
account  of  a  physical  disability,  which  was  left  after  a  long  illness. 
The  mother  is  a  bright,  capable  little  woman,  and  a  good  manager ; 
she  has  had  to  tight  against  tremendous  odds.  She  looks  underfed 
and  overworked,  but  is  always  bright  and  never  complains.  Johnnie, 
the  eldest  boy,  is  deformed,  and  is  threatened  with  tuberculosis,  but 
his  health  improves  greatly  as  soon  as  fresh  air  and  extra  food  are 
provided.  Mrs.  R.  has  been  very  conscientious  in  carrying  out  the 
doctor's  directions,  as  far  as  her  means  allow ;  the  windows  are  kept 
open  day  and  night.  Johnnie  cannot  go  to  school,  for  as  soon  as  he 
gets  into  a  room  with  other  children  he  becomes  ill,  and  the  cough 
and  pain  in  his  side  return.  So  the  poor  lad  is  growing  up  without 
training  of  any  sort,  spending  most  of  his  time  playing  in  the  streets, 
or  sitting  in  a  little  chair  outside  the  house  door.  The  other  children 
mostly  bear  some  signs  of  the  privations  they  have  so  long  endured. 

The  house,  which  is  one  in  a  long  row,  contains  four  rooms,  and  is 
clean.  The  door  from  the  street  opens  into  the  living-room.  There 
if*  a  pair  of  lace  curtains  in  the  window  under  which  is  placed  the 
couch  on  which  Johnnie  lies  when  too  ill  to  go  out  to  play.  There 
is  no  easy -chair  in  the  room.  A  table  covered  with  a  table-cloth 
stands  back  against  the  wall,  on  which  is  placed  a  fancy  box  or  two 
and  a  few  books.  A  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  few  chairs,  and 
some  framed  photographs  and  pictures  on  the  wall,  complete  the 
furniture.  The  open  grate  with  the  oven  at  the  side  is  kept  bright 
and  clean.  Mrs.  R  bakes  her  own  bread ;  she  makes  both  whole 
wheat-meal  bread  and  white,  as  it  "  makes  a  bit  of  a  change." 


■I!" 


3(a.  2l  vlt^  mine 


:  It 


3asrm  3iigK  3zr  xzozus. 


ac&Li 


WiuA  aa^rriLW  «xsn  >  wised  fcr  ?ae  joaat  :^  juxil'r  20  iLcrt 

ft  "jKtUsa,  fCLS  Ctsvo,  laii  :^i«m  ZMsd  ^L  -r  !«.  per  vi^i:  tz£l.  ^be  vbc!* 
critlftj  Lad  btt&  eLttcsd  cdL 


^ftnf iLj  Kf«klr»d,  «ari  uiibl  prccACor  v-k-  j^ 

«T«»:ik^  thiA  «ffwtis.7  &  ecrafcifrabie  MTisa, 

Mr.  fL  «Bv>ket,  aad  baji  a  weeklj  paper.  H*  ii  &x  m  tectouller, 
b«at  **  <as&6C  ftffori  to  bij  m«?.'  11s«  fkcilj  spesd  5-1  v^eklj  epos 
hie  ixjuimuse. 

For  yiryjMM  of  aDalj^iA  this  £biiiIt  boigec  2Ac  hsea.  divided  into 
thn*  p^riMi,  riz. : — 

'1*;   6  f  ammer  moDths  (ApriX-SepCember . 

M'^;  6  vizit<!;r  moothi  rOctober-lUrch> 

^'l*;  9  monthii  Jime  1900  to  Febniary  1901.. 


luring  the  whole  period  the  food  of  the  fknulr  has  been  very 
inade^iaate,  capeeiallj  10  during  the  last  peri-^d  of  9  moaths,  when 
Mnu  R'ft  mother  wm  living  with  her.  The  amoant  of  protein  and  of 
tntrffy  raloe  provided  per  man  per  daj  in  the  diet  of  this  funilj  was 
as  follows : — 


74 

91 
82 


(jitandard  135 
Grmmi.) 


Ed«te7  Value. 
(GaloriM.) 


41  per  cent 
34 


II 


*> 


II 


2625 
2713 
2409 


DefleicncT. 

(Standard  &1OO 

Gnma.) 


25  per  cent 
23    „ 
31 


If 


•  » 
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Statsmsnt  of  Income  and  £x- 
pbnditurx  fob  twentt-8ix 
Weeks.  Period  1*  (Summer 
Months) 


I  Neons— 


,twenty-«ixweekaatl58.  £19  10   0 

8  11    9 


Wage«L  twentv-aix  weel 
Mra.  R.,  channg,  etc 


£88    1    9 


BZPEIIDITU: 

Food,       inclnding 

bevanges    . 
Rent 

Goals,  etc 
Oil  and  candles 
Hoap,  etc 
Hondrles 
Life  Insarance 
Clothing . 
Boots 

Tobacco  and  matches 
Stamps,  stationery, 

papers. 


0    4    2 


Deficit    . 


£28 


8    8    81 
0    1    6} 


£23    1    9 


Purchases  during  Week  sndino 
June  30,  1899 

FMday.— 1^  St  floor.  Is.  lOid. ;  |  st  wheat- 
meal,  4d. ;  yeast.  Id. ;  1  lb.  batter,  lOd. ; 
2^  lbs.  bacon.  Is. ;  6  os.  tea,  6d.;  1  lb.  cur- 
rants, 8d. ;  1  lb.  lard,  4d. ;  1|  lbs.  fish,  4d. ; 
1  tin  condensed  milk,  5^. :  onions,  Id. 

StttnrdAj.— Bag  of  coal,  Is.  Sd. ;  4  lbs. 
beef,  Is.  7id. ;  6  lbs.  sugar,  Od. ;  |  lb.  drip- 
ping, 2|d. ;  i  st  potatoes,  2d. ;  8  eggs,  6d. ; 
baking  powder.  Id. ;  literatore,  2d. ;  1  oz. 
tobacco,  8d. ;  black  lead.  Id. ;  lemons,  2d. ; 
cabbage,  2d. ;  insarance,  Ml. 

Snndij.— Milk,  Id. 

MOndAj.  —Stamp,  id. ;  stationery.  Id. ; 
sewing*cotton,  2d. ;  glycerine,  2d. ;  pair  of 
slippers.  Is.  l|d. ;  rent,  8s.  8d. 

ToMdaj.— Teast,  Id.;  1  lb.  soap,  2|d. ; 
starch.  Id.;  blacking.  Id.;  scrabbing  brash, 
8id. 

Tlmnday.— Lettuce,  id. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  June  30,  1899 


BreakllMt. 

FirldAy     .      . 

SatBTdAy 
SimdAj   . 

MOndAj  . 

Tnatdaj  . 

WtdnaadAj    . 

TbvndJij 

i 

Brown         and 
white  bread, 
batter,  tea. 

Bacon,     bread, 

tea. 

Bacon,     bread, 
tea. 

Porridge,  bread, 
batter,  tea. 

Brown         and 
white  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Brown         and 
white  bread, 
buttar,  tea. 

Porridge,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Dinner. 
Fish,  bread,  tea. 


Eggs,       bread, 
DUtter,  tea. 

Potato         pie^ 
i     potatoes,  cab* 
cage. 

'  Potato  pie. 


Meat*      bread, 
tea. 


Bread,    baoon, 
tea. 


Bacon,  bread, 
bread  pud- 
ding, tea. 


Tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
onions,  tea. 

Bread.'dripping, 
onions,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
currant  cake, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
currant  cake, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
dripping,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
dripping,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
lettuce,  tea. 


Supper. 


I 


\ 


^ 
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Statement  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  Twenty -SIX 
Weeks.  Period  1**  (Winteu 
Months) 

Ikcomjb— 
Wages,  twenty-Bix  weeks  at  156.    £19  10    0 
Mm.  R.,  chATing,  etc.      .  4    8    1 


BZPBHDITCRB— 

Fbod,       inclading 
•  beverages    . 
Rent  and  rates 
Coals,  etc. 
CMl  and  candles 
Soap,  etc. 
Life  Insurance 
Clothing  and  bedding 
Boots 

Tobacco  and  matches 
Pan,    wall    paper, 

and  clock    . 
Stamps,  stationery, 

and  papers  . 
Balance  . 


0    5    8i 


0 
0 


5 
2 


.t} 


£2S  13    1 


£28  18    1 


Purchases  during  Week  endinq 
Januart  12,  1900 

FlrldJiy.— H  St  floor,  Ss.;  1  st  wheat - 
meal,  8d. ;  yeast,  Id. ;  tin  condensed  milk, 
&M. ;  5  lbs.  sugar,  Tld. ;  8  eggs,  8d. ;  Sox.  cofl'<M>. 
lid. ;  black  lead,  2d. ;  i  lb.  tea,  4d. ;  I  lb.  coc<«. 
2a. ;  8|  lbs.  bacon.  Is. ;  ^  lb.  batter,  7d. : 
i  lb.  dripping,  2id. ;  1  pL  new  milk,  l|d. 

BatnrdAj.— 1  lb.  lard,  id. ;  l  lb.  currantA, 
Sd. ;  2^  lbs.  meat  pieces,  lOd. ;  coals.  Is.  M. ; 
insurance,  6d. ;  literature,  8d. ;  |  st.  potatoe*, 
3d  ;  1  OS.  tobacco  and  matches,  8^. ;  1  qt. 
lamp  oU,  Sd. :  I  lb.  lioe,  Id. ;  1  pt.  new  milk, 
l^d. ;  oranges.  Id. ;  giblets,  8d. 

SnndAjr.'l  pt.  new  milk,  l|d. 

Monday.— 1  pt  new  milk,  l^d. ;  sewing- 
cotton,  la. ;  8  yds.  shirting.  Is. ;  rrat,  8a.  Sd.; 
1  pt.  new  milk,  IJd. ;  yeast.  Id. ;  l^lbs.  soap. 
8|<i. ;  blue.  Id. ;  starch,  Id. 

WednMdfty.— 1  pt.  new  milk,  id. ;  1  lb. 
lirer,  S^d. 

ThnndAj.— 1  pt  new  milk,  l)d. ;  1  lb. 
flsh,  8d. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending 

January  12,  1900 


Friday  . 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
Monday  . 
Tnaaday  . 

Wednesday 
Thunday 


Breakfiwt 


Bacon,  breml, 
butter,  oofliBe, 
cocoa. 

Bacon,  bread, 
colfoe. 

Bacon,  bread, 
coffee,  cocoa. 

Bacon,     bread, 
dripping, 
coffee,  cocoa. 

Bacon,     bread, 
dripping, 
coffee,  oocoa. 

Bacon,     bread, 
coffee,  cocoa. 

Bacon,     bread, 
dripping, 
coffee,  cocoa. 


Dinner. 


Tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
tea,  cocoa. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea,  oumnt 
cake. 

Beef,  potatoes, 
rice  padding. 

Meat,  potatoes, 
bread. 


Bread,  butter,  ; 
currant  cake,  ; 
tea. 

Dripping,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Bread,    butter, 


Bread,  butter, 
currant  cake, 
tea. 

Soup,  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
currant  cake, 
tea,  cocoa. 

Bread,  butter, 
currant  cake, 
tea,  cocoa. 

Bread,  butter, 
dripping,  CUS' 
tard,  tea, 
cocoa. 

Lirer,  bread, 
tea,  cocoa. 

Fish,  bread, 
tea,  cocoa. 


Supper. 
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Statehext  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  Thirty -EIGHT 
Weeks.     Period  V 


IXCOM«— 

Wages,  thlrty-eight  weeks  at  Un,  £2S  17 


Mrs.  R.,  charing,  etc. 


V    ] 


£87  IS    0 


EXIKNDITVRI:— 

FcxkI,        incladiii;; 

1)everagM    . 

£23    0 

8 

Rent 

(5    8 

6 

Coals,  coke,  etc.     . 

3    1 

®J 

Oil  and  candles 

0    4 

4\ 

Boap,  etc. 

0  U 

6 

Sundries . 

0    7 

u 

Life  Insurance 

0  15  10 

Clotliing . 

0  16 

ei 

boots      . 

1    8 

5 

Tobacco  and  matches 

(     0  11 

2^ 

btaiiips,  stationery, 

antlpapeni  . 
Di>ctoi's  bill   . 

0    7 

r. 

0    6 

0 

Balance  . 

0    0 

4i 

£37  18    9 


Purchases  during  Week  endinc 
August  31,  1900 

Friday.— 1  pt.  new  milk,  1^. ;  i  lb.  cheeiw. 
'2d.;  2Ht.  flour,  2n.  (Id.;  \  st.  wlieat*nieal,  4d. 
yeast,  Id. ;  4  lbs.  su^ar,  7d. ;  ({  oz.  tea,  Od. 
tin  condenHfd  milk,  okl.;  1  lb.  butter,  In.  2il. 
2  Ibtt.  bacon,  8d. ;  i  lb.  dripping,  2^. 

tetnrdAy.— 1  pt  new  milk,  l^d. ;  1  qt. 
soup  (gift) ;  8  eggM,  8d.;  lemons,  Id.;  cabbage, 
8d. ;  i  St.  potatoes,  8|d. ;  8^  lbs.  beef.  Is.  9<1. ; 
insurance,  5d.;  literature,  2d.;  coals,  Is.  6d.; 
1  lb.  lard,  5d. ;  1  lb.  currants,  Sd. ;  baking 
ix>wder.  Id. ;  1  oz.  t<.)b.'iccoand  iiiutchPM,  S^d.; 
curd,  2d. ;  1  pr.  boots,  48.  Od. 

Snndaj.— Milk,  2d. 

Monday.— 1  pt  new  milk,  l^d. ;  sewing- 
cotton,  2d. ;  renti  88.  8d. 

Tnaiday.- 1  pt.  new  milk,  ijd. :  kippera 
and  bloaters,  4d. ;  1  lb.  soap,  8d. ;  yeast,  Id. 

Wednoiday  —1  pt  new  milk,  l^d. ;  ^  lb. 
sheep's  liver,  2^. 

Thimday.— 1  pt  new  milk,  l^. ;  1  lb. 
fish,  8d. 


^(/lt.~Hat.  pair  of  shoes,  pair  of  boots,  wall  paper,  suit  of  clothes,  girl's  dress, 

piece  of  beef,  dripping,  mince-pies. 


Menu  of  Mkals  provided  during  Week  ending 

August  31,  1900 


I 

i  Friday 
Saturday 
Snxiday    . 

Monday  . 
Taeiday  . 
Wedneiday 
Thnnday 


DreukftiMt. 

.    I>acon,  dripping, 
bread,  tea. 

.  :  Bacon,  dripping, 
'      bread,  tea. 

I 

Bacon,     bread, 

tea. 


Bacon,     bread, 
tea. 

Bacon,     bn^d, 
buttor,  tna. 


Dinner. 


Bacon,  dripping,  I 
bread,  t<>a. 


.  I  Bacon,  dripping, 
bread,  t<«a. 


Bread,    batter, 
tmi. 

Bread,    butter, 
tea. 

Beef,  Yorkshire 
pudding,  pota> 
toes,  caubage. 

Meat,  potatoes, 
cabbage. 

Bread,    batter, 
tea. 

Liver,      bread, 
tea. 

CakA,       bread, 
butter,  tea. 


Tea. 


Cheese,  bread, 
butter,  tvjk. 

Soap,i  bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Cheesecake, 
currant  cake, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Cheesecake, 
cake,     bread, 
batter,  tea. 

Kippers, 
bloaters, 
bread,  tea. 

Bread,  cnrrant 
cake,  butter, 
tea. 

Fish,  cake, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 


8upi)er. 


1  Gift 
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BUDGET  No.  2 


Labourbb.     Wages  228. 


This  family  consists  of  a  father  aged  33,  a  mother  35,  and  three 
children,  whose  ages  vaty  from  2  to  8  yearsL  The  mother  and 
children  do  not  look  strong.  Mr.  V.  has  an  allotment  the  produce 
of  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  family.  Mr&  V.  says  that  at  times 
when  they  are  particularly  "  hard  up  "  they  can  *'  almost  always  get 
a  bit  of  something  ^m  the  garden.'' 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  V.  became  security  for  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
friend  of  his  who  afterwards  absconded  and  left  Mr.  V.  to  meet  the 
payment  This  has  been  a  very  heavy  strain  upon  Mr.  V.'s  resources.  He 
has  been  paying  off  the  debt  gradually,  and,  it  will  be  noted,  paid  98. 
during  the  thirteen  weeks  this  budget  was  being  kept  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  home  and  the  scantiness  of  the  furniture  suggest 
that  the  family  have  been  passing  through  a  time  when  the  greatest 
economy  has  been  necessary. 

MrsL  V.  buys  her  food  at  the  end  of  the  week.  She  deals  at  the 
Co-operative  Stores,  and  is  hoping  to  become  a  "member"  next 
quarter.  She  is  saving  all  the  odd  coppers  she  can  spare  so  as  to 
have  the  necessary  Is.  3d.  ready  to  pay  her  entrance  fee  with. 

The  V.'s  live  in  a  four-roomed  house,  for  which  they  pay  4s.  4|d. 
per  week  rent 

An  examination  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  its  fuel  value  is 
23  per  cent  and  the  protein  25  per  cent  below  standard  requirements. 


Statement  of  Income  and 
Expenditure  for  Thirteen 
Weekb 

IHCOIIB— 

Wages,  thirteen  weeks  at  2S8.  (some  sliort 
time) £14    8    0 

BXPEXDITORB— 

Food,  including  bever* 

ages     .  .     £«  IS    8 

Kent  and  rates       .       2  19  10^ 
Rent  of  garden   for 

half-year     . 
Conl 
Coke 

Candles  and  matches 
Lamp  oil 


Soap,  soda,  etc. 
Bundles . 
Tobacco  . 
CloUies,  boot«,  etc 
Lifis    Insurance    and 

Sick  Club    . 
Loan  (being  paid  back 

in  instalments)  . 
Balance  . 


0  5 

0  19 

0  4 

0  8 

0  3 
0 
0 
0 

1  IS  11 


0 
6 
0 

9 


Vi 


0    7    S 


0 
0 


9 
0 


0 
8* 


£14    8    0 


Purchases  during  Week  ending 
October  24,  1900 

SatvrdAy.— 1^  sU  Aour,  Ss. ;  l  lb.  batter, 
Is.  Id. ;  1  lb.  bacon,  7d. ;  4  lbs.  sog^r,  7d. ; 

0  lbs.  beef,  2s.  6d. ;  1  lb.  soap,  S^d. ;  i  lb. 
tea,  6id. ;  i  lb.  coffee,  8d. ;  ^  lb.  cheeae,  9d.; 

1  St.  potatoes,  «d. ;  6  eggs,  6d. ;  1  bag  eoal, 
Is.  6d. ;  1  bag  coke,  4d. ;  week's  milk,  ($d. ; 
clothes,  iK.  Gd. ;  n»nt,  4s.  4^. :  insurance, 
ad. ;  repayment  of  loan.  Is. ;  |  lb.  sausage, 
4|d. ;  1  pair  litUe  socks,  5d. ;  1  lb.  rice,  Sd. ; 

2  do2.  buttons,  8d. ;  1^  oz.  tobacco,  4id. ; 
2  oz.  wool,  4d. ;  1  qt.  lamp  oil,  3|d. ;  yeast, 
Id. 

Mondaj.— 2  yds.  calioo  at  Sd.,  6d. ;  S  yds. 
lace,  Sid. ;  tape,  Id. ;  1  dos.  matches,  l|d. ; 
salt,  id. 

Tueiday.— 1  dos.  bootlaces,  l^d. 
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Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  One  Week 


FildAy     . 
Satnrdaj 
SiiBiUy    . 

Monday  . 
TnamUy  . 
WednMday 
TbnndAy 


BrMkfkst 


Bread,  batter, 
tet. 

Bread,  batter, 
tee. 

Bacon,   breed, 
tea. 


Breed,    bacon, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
tee. 

Bread,  batter, 
tee. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


Bacon,  bread, 
coffee. 

Baueage,  bacon, 
bread,  coffee. 

Beef,  potatoee, 
caaliflower, 
Yorkshire 
pudding. 

Beef;  potatoee, 
beetroot. 

Beef,  potatoee, 
pickles,  tea. 

Beef,  potatoes, 
rice  pudding. 

Hashed  beef, 
potatoes,  saet 
padding. 


Tea. 


Bread,     batter, 
tea. 

Bread,     batter, 
watercress,  tee. 

Breed,     butter. 


Bread,     batter, 
tea. 

Bread,     hotter, 
tea. 

Bread,     butter, 
tea. 

Bread,     butter, 
tea. 


Supper. 


Bread,     cheese, 

OOfllM. 

Bread,  cheese, 
coffee. 

Cold  potatoes 
left  from 
dinner,  fried, 
coffee. 

Bread,  cheese, 
coffee. 

Toast,  butter, 
coffee. 

Bread,  cheese, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
coffee. 


BUDGET  No.  3 
Soldier's  Widow 

Mrs.  X.  has  a  weekly  income  of  158.  When  her  hosband  died,  a 
lump  sum  of  **  deferred  pay  "  and  a  grant  from  Lord  Wolseley's  Fund 
was  paid  over  to  a  lady  on  her  behal£  This  lady  keeps  the  money 
and  gives  Mrs.  X.  lOs.  per  week  from  it.  She  also  has  5s.  per  week 
from  a  "Tea  Pension."  (A  Tea  Company  started  a  scheme  under 
which  a  regular  purchaser  of  a  ^  pound  of  their  tea  per  week 
on  being  left  a  widow  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  5a  per  week 
during  her  widowhood, — the  only  apparent  condition  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  pension  being  that  she  continues  to  buy  the  regular 
quantity  of  tea  each  week.) 

The  household  consists  of  a  mother,  aged  33,  and  five  children,  the 
eldest  being  under  7  years  old  and  the  youngest  1 4  months.  Mrs.  X. 
is  Scotch.  She  is  a  good  manager,  has  good  health,  and  is  always 
cheery.  Two  of  the  cliildren  are  very  delicate.  The  husband  died 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  after  a  short  illness. 

The  house  is  in  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  and  has  three  rooms, 
one  bedroom  being  but  little  larger  than  a  cupboard.  The  rent  is  48. 
per  week.  The  furniture  is  plain  and  simple.  In  the  living  room 
there  are  a  few  chairs  and  a  round  table,  a  pair  of  lace  curtains  in  the 
window,  and  various  knick-knacks  on  the  mantelpiece  and  walls. 
Mrs.  X.  has  a  sewing-machine,  and  is  clever  at  making  or  altering 
clothes  ;  she  gets  many  old  clothes  given  to  her. 

The  food  of  the  family  is  economicallv  selected.  The  children 
have  porridge  almost  every  day  for  breakfast,  Sunday  excepted,  when 
they  often  have  bread  fried  in  dripping.     Mrs.  X.  makes  her  own 
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bread.  The  two  eldest  children  have  never  miased  attending  school 
since  they  began  to  ga 

Mrs.  X.  buys  her  things  in  on  Saturday.  We  learn  from  her 
accounts  that  she  puts  6d.  per  week  aside  '^  for  boot  repairs  or  articles 
for  wear  as  may  be  required."     She  never  owes  a  fiirthing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  over  26  per  cent  of  the  total  income  goes  for 
rent 

In  spite  of  economical  selection  of  food  the  diet  of  this  flEunily  is 
more  than  22  per  cent  below  standard  requirements. 


Statement  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  One  Week 


Deferred  pay     . 

•               ■ 

• 

£0  10 

0 

*'  T#»  Pension  " . 

• 

* 

■ 

0    5 

0 

£0  15 

0 

Expcnditurk— 

Food,        including 

beyenges    . 

£0 

a 

H 

Rent  and  xaten 

0 

4 

0 

Goal 

0 

1 

0 

Firewood  and  oil    . 

0 

0 

2 

Hoap,  etc 

0 

0 

4i 

Life  Insurance 

0 

0 

6 

Saved  for  boot  re- 

pair, etc 

0 

0 

6 

Balance  . 

0 

0 

8 

fin  in 

n 

PURCUASEB  DURING  WeEK  ENDING 

July  7,  1899 

FrtdAT.^  lb.  sheep's  liver,  1^ ;  1  lb. 
onions,  Id. ;  1  qt.  skiiiimed  milk,  IJd. ; )  pt 
new  milk.  Id. 

Saturdsj.—l  st.  flour,  is.  ad. ;  yeast,  Id. ; 
} St.  potatoes,  8JkL ;  \ st. oatmeskl,  6d. :  lib. 
cheese,  ^d. ;  \  id.  batter,  SM. ;  4  lbs.  sugar, 
7d. ;  }  lb.  tea,  0d. ;  1  lb.  dripping,  4d. ;  1  IK 
semolina,  2d. ;  1  lb.  rice,  tA. ;  soap,  1m.  ; 
fkce  soap.  Id. ;  soda,  ^. ;  blue,  Jd. ;  11  lbs. 
meat  pieces,  6d. ;  firewood,  Id. ;  1  pL  lamp 
oil,  Id. ;  cabbage.  Id. ;  1  qt.  skimmed  mOk, 
ll<i-  >  \  P^  new  milk.  Id. 

Sunday.— 1  qt.  skimmed  milk,  1^. ;  |  pt 
new  milk.  Id. 

Monday.— 1  qt.  skimmed  milk,  IJd. ;  \  pt 
new  mil^  Id. ;  insurance,  0d. ;  coal.  Is. ; 
saved  for  clothes,  0d. 

Tnoiday.— 1  qt  skimmed  milk,  lid. ;  \  pt 
new  milk.  Id. ;  \  lb.  split  peas.  Id. ;  1  lb. 
bacon  shank,  0d. 

Wodnaiday.— 1  lb.  neck  of  cod  fish,  2d. ; 
1  qt  skimmed  miUc,  Id. ;  ^  pt  new  milk.  Id. 

Thunday.— 1  qt  skimmed  milk,  1^- : 
\  pt  new  milk,  Id. ;  \  lb.  giblets,  3d. ;  1 
Id. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  July  7,  1899 


Friday     . 

Saturday 

Sunday   . 
Monday  . 

Tuesday  . 

j  Wadnoiday 

Thunday 


Breakfast 


Porridge,  milk, 
bread,  butter, 

Porridge,  milk, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bread  fried  in 
dripping,  tea. 

.  ■  Porridge,   milk, 
;  bread,  dripping, 

.  tea. 

.  Bread  and  milk, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 

.  Porridge,  milk, 
bread,  butter, 

Bread  and  milk, 
bread,  batter, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


Sheep's      liver, 
onions,  iwtatoes. 

Potato  pie,  semo* 
Una  pudding. 

Meat  pie,  pota> 
toes,  cabbage. 

Cold  meat  pie, 
bread,  rice  pud- 
ding. 

Pea  soup,  semo- 
lina pudding. 

Fish,    potatoes, 
rice  pudding. 

Stewed  giblets, 
Yorkshire  pud- 
ding, potatoes. 


Tea. 


Supper. 


Toast,  dripping,    Bread  and  milk, 
tea. 


Bread,  dripping,  :  Bread  and  cheese, 
tea. 


Short  cake,  bread.  Bread  and  cheese, 
batter,  tea. 


Short  cake,  bread, 
dripping,  tea. 

Bread,  dripping, 
tea. 


Bread  and  cheese. 


Bread,  dripping, 
tea. 


Bread,  dripping, 
tea. 


Cold  bacon  and 
bread. 

Cold  bacon  and 
bread. 

Bread  and  cheese. 
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BUDGET   No.   4 

Labourmb.     Wages  (avebaqe  for  Thirteen  Weeks),  158. 

The  fumily  consists  of  a  father,  aged  25,  mother  25,  and  three 
children  all  under  4.  The  father  is  a  labourer  and  works  irregularly, 
as  he  often  complains  of  being  ilL  During  the  thirteen  weeks  this 
budget  was  being  kept  the  mother  earned,  on  the  average,  about 
28.  6d.  per  week.  All  the  children  look  ill  and  rickety,  and  are  very 
small  and  poorly  developed,  the  two  youngest  being  unable  to  walk. 
They  poi>se88  little  vitality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  live  in  a  house  ¥rith  four 
rooms,  which  faces  east,  and  gets  little  sun,  as  it  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
passage  with  a  high  wall  on  the  opposite  side.  The  living  room 
contains  comfortable  furniture ;  there  are  lace  curtains  in  the  window, 
and  many  ornaments  adorn  the  walls.  The  rent  of  the  house  is 
3s.  10^.  weekly,  the  rates  being  paid  by  the  landlord.  l^Irs.  S.  is 
tidy  in  person,  and  the  house  and  children  are  spotlessly  clean.  The 
food  is  bought  in  small  quantities.  ^Irs.  S.  buys  hot  suppers  some- 
times of  fried  fish  and  potatoes,  or  sausages  and  potatoes.  The 
children  eat  little  at  meal  times,  but  have  sweet  biscuits  given  them 
Ijetween  meals.  The  family  is  heavily  in  debt.  The  protein  in  this 
family's  diet  only  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  standard  requirements,  and 
the  total  energy  value  shows  a  deficiency  of  32  per  cent. 


Statement  of  Income  and 
Expenditure  for  Thirteen 
Weeks 

Income— 
Wagu,  thirteen  wcekri  at  l£w.  .     £0  16    0 
Mrs.  8 1  18    5 


EXFENDITI'RE — 

Food,  iucludiug  bever 

•KM 

Rent  and  ratOM 

Coal    . 

Oil 

idoap,  ei4:.  . 

8uiidri«M 

Back  rent  . 

Sirk  Club  . 

Life  luAuraiicc 

ChithiiiK     . 

Paijeni 


£11    8    5 


£6    tf    OA 
'J  10    4] 


0  11  >i 
0    1  lOi 

4  1 

b 

tf 

4  7 

8  0 

0  15  0 
0    0    0 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


0 


£11    8    5 


Purchases  during  Week  ending 
April  7,  1900 

.  Friday.— 1  lb.  butter,  la.  2d. ;  6  Ibe.  sugar, 
lOd. ;  \  lb.  teft,  7d. ;  1  tin  condensed  milk, 

.  8d. ;  1  bag  coals,  Is.  6d. ;  1  qt  paniffln,  8}U. ; 

.  a  week's  new  milk,  In. ;  1}  at.  floor,  2n. ; 

.  yeast,  l^d. ;  1  tablet  Koap,  Id. ;  1  lb.  soap, 
8d. ;  \  Mt.  soda,  3d. ;  1  lb.  flsh,  3d. 

i  SatnrdAy.— Rabbit,  l h.  2d. ;  ^  at.  potatoes, 
SJd. ;. papers,  2d.;  sticks,  Id.;  1  pt.  new 
milk,  l|d. ;  4  eggs,  8d.  ;  1  lb.  baoon,  6d. ; 

I  i  lb.  cofTee,  5d. ;  ^  lb.  brawn,  3d. 

Monday.  —  Life    liutunince,    .S<1. ;    rent, 

Ss.  10^41. 

ToMday.— 1|  lbs.  beef,  9d. 
WodnMday.— i  lb.  pork  chops,  4d. 
Thursday.  -}  lb.  bacon,  3d. 
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Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  April  7,  1900 


Breaklkst. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Sapper. 

Fridfty    .      . 
SaturdJiy 
Sunday  . 

MOBdAJ   . 

Tueidiy  . 
WodiiMdaj    . 
ThnndAy 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

Bacon,   bread, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bread,    bacon, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

Fish,      bread. 

Brawn,    bread, 
batter,  colIiM. 

Rabbit,  poUtoes, 
Torksnire  pad- 
ding. 

RabbiL  potatoes. 

Meat  pie,  pota- 
toes. 

Pork  chops,  po- 
tatoes, bread. 

Bacon,  bread, 
batter,  coffee. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea-cake,  tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tica-ftakc,  tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
carzantcake, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea-cake,  tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea-cake,  tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

BUDGET   No.    6 
Labourer.     Wages  208. 

TliiB  family  consists  of  five  persons,  a  flEither,  age  49,  mother,  47, 
and  three  daughters,  age  respectively  22,  13,  and  8.  The  mother 
"  has  a  bad  leg,"  and  the  eldest  daughter  is  not  strong  enough  to  go 
out  to  work,  as  she  is  "  suffering  from  weakness,"  which  takes  the  form 
of  rheumatism.  The  two  younger  children  are  at  school.  The  house 
is  clean  and  comfortable,  the  wife  being  an  excellent  manager.  This 
budget  was  kept  for  eight  consecutive  weeks  during  May  and  June 
1900.  The  total  income  dur^ig  this  period  was  £8.  (For  further 
particulars  of  this  family  see  p.  55.) 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  40  per  cent  in  the  protein  of  this  family's 
diet,  and  a  deficiency  of  41  per  cent  in  its  fuel  value. 

Note, — Since  the  above  was  written,  trouble  in  the  shape  of  illness  has 
overtaken  this  family.  Mr.  S.  has  had  a  stroke  which  has  incapacitated 
him  for  work.  He  has  been  a  member  of  a  Sick  Club  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  has  regularly  paid  his  weekly  contribution  of  6d.  Mrs.  S. 
says  that  although  it  has  often  been  difficult  to  spare  the  money,  she 
has  felt  that  these  payments  must  be  made,  and  has  consoled  herself 
that  they  were  making  provision  for  sickness.  Now,  however,  when 
they  require  the  money,  the  financial  position  of  the  club  is  such  that 
Mr.  S.  receives  only  5s.  per  week  instead  of  the  10s.  he  ought  to  be 
receiving.  Out  of  this  58.  he  pays  back  6d.  to  the  club  as  his  weekly 
contribution,  which  leaves  a  bahmce  of  4s.  6d.,  out  of  which  to  pay  for 
rent,  fuel,  food,  etc.,  for  the  family,  to  say  nothing  of  the  '*  extra 
support "  in  the  way  of  mutton  chops  which  the  doctor  orders  Mr.  S. 
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Stateuent  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  EIGHT  Weeks 


Purchases  durinq  Week  ending 
June  23,  1900 


IltCOMB— 

Wages,  eight  weeks  at  £1 


EXfE>n>ITURK— 

FochI 

Rent  and  rates 

Coal  at  'i49.  ton 

Gas  (Id.  In  slot  meter) 

8oap 

Sundries . 

Sick  Club 

Life  In8uranee 

Clothing  Club 

Kept  by  husband    . 

StirpluM  . 


£4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 
5 

18 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 

16 
4 


04 

4 
7 
0 
0 

74 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 


'     FridAY.— 14  St  flour,  28. ;  1  at.  potatoes, 
£8    0    0  '  Sd. ;  4  lb.  lard,  8d. ;  1  bag  of  coal,  Is.  6d. ; 
!  4  lbs.  sugar,  tfd. ;  4  lb.  tea,  6d. ;  2  oz.  coffee, 
;  2d. ;  i  lb.  brawn,  l^d. 

>  Saturday.— Greens,  2d. ;  milk,  7d. ;  4  lb. 
i  butter,  6d. ;  rhubarb,  2d. ;  stickM,  2d. ; 
'  lettuce.  Id. ;  radishes.  Id. ;  1  lb.  soap,  8d. ; 

2  IImi.  bacon.  Is.  2d. ;  rabbit.  Is. ;  ( lb.  cheese, 
'  4d. ;  eggs,  ftd. ;  1  mackerel,  4d. 

Konday.— Insurance,  4d. ;  Sick  Club,  6d. ; 
I  Clothing  Club,  8d. ;  gas,  8d. 
'     Tussday.— 21  lbs.  pork.  Is.  6d. ;  onions, 

14d. 

Wednssday.— 4  lb.  suet,  2d. 
£8    0    0       Thoriday.— 4  lb.  brawn,  IJd. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  June  23,  1900 


Friday     . 

Saturday 
Sunday    . 

Monday  . 
Tnaiday  . 

Wedneiday 
Thnnday 


Breakfast. 


Bread,     butter, 
and  tea. 


Fried        bacon, 
bread,  tea. 

Fried       bacon, 
bread,  tea. 


Fried        bacon, 
bread,  tea. 

Fried        bacon, 
bread,  tea. 

Fried        bacon, 
bread,  tea. 

Bread,     butter, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


Bacon,  potatoes, 
and  rhubarb 
pie. 

Fish  and  pota> 
toes. 

Stewed    rabbit, 
potatoes,   cab- 
bage, Yorkshire 
pudding. 

Rabbit,  potatoes, 
rhubarb  pie. 

Roast  nork.pota* 
toes,  Yorkshire 
pudding. 

Gold  pork,  pota- 
toes. 

Cold  pork,  i)ota- 
toes,  suet  pud- 
ding. 


Tea. 


Supper. 


Bread,  butter, 
lettuce,  and  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
and  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
sweet  cake,  let- 
tuce, tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
sweet  cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
sweet  cake,  tea. 


Bread,     brawn, 
and  coffee. 


Bread  and  cheese 
Bread  and  cheese. 

Rhubarb  pie. 
Rhubarb  pie. 


Bread,     cheese, 
and  coffise. 

Brawn,     bread, 
and  coffee. 


BUDGET   No.   6 

Office  Cleaner.     Wages  irregular  (average  for  Four 

Weeks),  lis.  9d.  per  Week 

This  family  conaists  of  a  mother,  aged  63,  and  a  daughter  aged 
20.  Mrs.  K.  cleans  offices,  and  is  at  work  by  5.30  a.m.  except  on 
Fridays,  when  she  commences  at  about  4.30  a.m.  She  earns  6s.  per 
week.  Her  daughter  is  pale  and  delicate.  She  is  employed  in  a 
confectionery  factory,  but  keeps  irregular  hours,  and  consequently  does 
not  earn  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  per  week.     The  mother  looks  finirly 
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well  nourished.  She  waa  a  cook  in  a  good  family  before  she  married, 
but  has  been  a  widow  for  eight  years. 

Mother  and  daughter  live  in  one  room,  for  which  they  pay  la.  8d. 
per  week  rent  It  is  three  storeys  up,  and  is  approached  by  a  crooked, 
narrow,  wooden  stairca^  which  is  unventilated,  and  almost  pitch  dark. 
The  room  when  reach^  is,  however,  l)oth  clean  and  comfortable.  The 
large  double  bed  covered  with  a  worn  though  clean  patchwork  quilt 
occupies  a  good  deal  of  the  floor  8])ace.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  small  round  table.  Some  old-fashioned 
wooden  travelling  trunks  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  covered 
with  white  cloths,  and  apparently  take  the  place  of  chests  of  drawers. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed  and  decorated  with  unframeii  prints  and 
pictures.  There  is  a  small  open  grate  with  an  oven,  in  which  Mrs.  K. 
bakes  her  breail.  The  grate  is  beautifully  clean,  and  the  hearth  nicely 
whitened.  By  the  side  of  the  grate  is  a  small  cupboard  ;  the  food  is 
kept  on  the  top  shelves,  and  the  coal  at  the  bottom.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  odd  pieces  of  oilcloth  and  a  hearthrug.  Very  little 
sunshine  penetrates  to  this  room,  as  it  is  situated  in  a  narrow  street 
with  high  buildings  on  the  opposite  side.  All  the  water  has  to  be 
carried  from  the  basement  of  the  building  up  the  dark  and  crooked 
flight  of  stairs,  and  all  the  dirty  water  has  to  be  carried  down  again  to 
the  drain  in  the  basement. 

The  mother  gets  her  breakfast  before  going  out  to  her  work  in  the 
early  morning.  It  generally  consists  of  bread,  butter,  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
The  daughter  gets  up  later  and  has  her  breakfast  before  going  to  work, 
taking  her  tea  from  the  pot  which  her  mother  had  left  standing  on 
the  hob.  The  mother's  cleaning  is  finidhed  by  9  a.m.  She  then 
returns  home  and  does  her  own  house- work,  washing,  etc,  and  often 
does  a  bit  of  sewing  for  her  grandchildren.  She  is  a  regular  attender 
at  a  mother's  meeting,  and  generally  goes  to  a  mission  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evenings. 

This  budget  was  kept  for  four  weeks  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March  1901.  It  will  be  noticed  that  rent  absorbs  13 
per  cent  of  the  weekly  income,  and  food  43  per  cent 

An  examination  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  the  supply  of 
prutein  is  25  per  cent  and  the  energy  value  23  per  cent  below  standard 
re<iuirenients. 
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Statement  of  Inooms  and  £x-    '  Puughases  during  Week  ending 


PENDrruRX  TOR  Four  Week;^ 


Incomc— 

WmgM,  four  wmIcb  at   s.   . 

Extra  work 

Daughter,  4  weeks  at  4t.  9d. 

EXPBKDITUKS— 

Food,  including  bever* 
ages  .£12 


Rent  and  rates  . 
Coal  and  firewood 
Oil,     candles,      and 

matches  . 
Soap,  etc  . 
Sundries    . 
Life  Insurance 
Clothing  Club 
Shoes,  sheet,  etc. 
Repayment  of  debt 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
9 

1 
1 
0 
3 

1 

4 

i 


8 
9 

7 

n 

0 
0 

oj 

0 


Deficit 


£2  10 
0    S 


8t 


£14  0 

0    4  0 

0  19  0 

£2    7  0 


£2    7    0 


March  8,  1901 

Friday.— 1  bag  of  coals.  Is.  fid. ;  ^  st. 
flour,  8d. ;  yeast,  Id. ;  \  lb.  tea,  4id. ;  8  lbs. 
sugar,  8d. ;  1  tin  milk,  S^d. ;  ^  lb.  butter, 
(4d. ;  candles,  Id. ;  firewood,  Id. 

SatunUy.— 1  qt  lamp  oil,  8d. ;  i  lb. 
coffee,  8^. ;  ^  st.  potatoes,  6d. ;  i  lb.  beef 
pieces,  2d. ;  1  lb.  soap,  Sd. ;  2^  lbs.  beef, 
Is.  Sd. ;  8  eggs,  Sd. ;  soda,  Id. ;  salt,  id. ; 
1  lb.  onions,  Id. 

Monday.— Rent,  Is.  8d. ;  insurance,  6d. 
clothing,  8d. ;  debt,  Is. 

Wednoiday.  — ^  bag  coals,  9d. ;  i  st 
flour,  4d. ;  yeast,  fd. ;  |  lb.  dripping,  4d. ; 
i  lb.  liver,  Sd. ;  firewood,  2d. 


Menu  of  Mkai^  provided  during  Week  ending  March  8,  1901 


Friday 
Saturday 

Sunday  . 
Monday  . 
Tuesday  . 
Wadnotday 

Thnnday 


Breakfkst. 


Bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
boiled  eggs, 
coffee. 

Bread,  butter, 
cofllse. 

Bread,  butter, 
coffee. 

Bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
coffee. 


Bread,  batter, 
coffee. 


Dinner. 


Dread,     butter, 
toast,  tea. 

Meat,  potatoes, 
pie,  tea. 

Beef,    potatoes, 
pudding,  tea. 

Meat,   potatoes, 
breHUi,  tea. 

Hash,  bread,  tea, 

Liver,  potatoes, 
onions,  tea. 

Bread,  dripping, 
tea. 


Tea. 


Toast,  butter, 
tea. 

Dread,  batter, 

tea. 


Bread, 
tea. 

Bread, 
tea. 

Bread, 
tea. 

Bread, 
ping, 
tea. 

Bread, 
ping, 


batter, 

butter, 

batter, 

drip* 
butter, 

drip- 
tea. 


Supper. 


Roast  potatoes, 
tea. 


Meat,  bread,  tea. 


BUDGET   No   7.     See  p.  231 


BUDGET   No.   8 
Labourer.     Wages  258. 

This  household  consists  of  a  fSeithcr,  aged  37,  mother,  35,  and 
three  girls  aged  8,  6,  and  2^  years.     Mr.  S.  is  a  very  steady  worker. 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  home  of  the  labouring  class,  though  on  the 
whole  it  is  much  neater  than  the  average.     The  "  missus  "  is  manager, 


>  ^a^^m 


— J*^ 
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and  a  very  careful  one,  and  well  supported  by  the  htuband,  who 
indulges  in  no  unnecessary  luxuriea  They  are  members  of  the  Go- 
operative  Stores,  and  buy  in  their  groceries  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
and  take  care  that  every  penny  is  well  spent  They  have  had  their 
share  of  fEunily  troubles,  and  now  contribute  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
S/s  mother.  The  children  are  well  looked  after.  Mrs.  S.  pays  3s.  per 
week  for  rent 

An  examination  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  the  protein  is  29 
per  cent  and  the  fuel  value  30  per  cent  below  standard  requirements. 


Statement  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  Four  Weeks 


Ixooiis— 
Wages,  four  weeks  at  25fl. 

EXFCKDITD&B— 

Food,  indading  beTer> 

ages 
Rent  and  rates  . 
Ck)al8  and  sticks 
Oil  and  umtches 
Soap  .... 
Sundries    . 
SickClnba. 
Life  Iniurauce  . 
Paid     to     widowed 

mother   . 
Children's  money ^box 
Clothing     . 
Boots. 
Tobaooo 
Papers 
Doctor's  bill 
Kept  by  husband 
Balance 


£2 

6 

2i 

0  12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

*i 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

94 

0 

8  10 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

A 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

104 

PORCHASES  DURING  WeEK  ENDING 

February  22,  1901 


Ftldaj.— I  St.  flonr,  la.  Id. ;  8  lbs.  sugar, 
£5  0  0  Sd.;  4  Ih.  tea,  4)4.;  S  os.  tobaooo,  6d.; 
yeast.  Id. ;  1  lb.  raislika,  5d. ;  1  lb.  sweets, 
Sd. ;  \  lb.  baking  powder,  5d. ;  1  lb.  soap, 
Sid.;  4  lb.  lard,  24d.;  4  lb. batter, Td. ;  lib. 
2  oz.  bacon,  7d. ;  2  lbs.  bread,  t|d. ;  1  bag 
of  coals,  Is.  ed. ;  I  lb.  beefsteak,  6d. 

Saturday.— Paid  to  widowed  mother,  Is. ; 
2  yds.  harding.  Is. ;  Siek  Cluba,  Is. ;  5  Iba. 
beef,  8s. ;  milk  (per  weekX  la. ;  papers,  3d. ; 
4  lb.  fish,  Sd. 

MoBdaj.— Rent,  8s.;  doetor's  Ull,  la.; 
children's  money-box,  8d. 

Tnetday.^  lb.  liver,  ad. ;  l  Ik  oniona, 
I4d. ;  1  lb.  cheese,  8d. ;  8  Iba.  trewde,  5d. 

Wedneaday.~l  lb.  brawn,  8d. 

Thunday.— I  lb.   botter,   84d.;   1  lb. 
£6001  bacon,  6d. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending 

February  2^,  1901 


Friday 
SatnrdAy 
Sunday   . 

IConday  . 

Tuaiday  . 

j  WedxMiday 

« 

TImnday 


Breakfkst. 


Bacon,     bread, 
tea. 

Bacon,  *bread, 
tea. 

Bacon,     bread, 
tea. 

Bread,    batter, 
toreade,  tea. 

Cocoa,     bread, 
butter. 


Dripping,  toast. 

Bread,    batter, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


Stew. 

Beef,  potatoes. 

Beef,  potatoes, 
Torkshire  pud- 
ding. 

Cold  beef,  pota- 
toes, rica  pud- 
ding. 

Liver,  onions, 
potatoes,  suet 
pudding. 

Soup. 

Bacon,  bread, 
tea. 


Tea. 


Steak,      bread, 
tea. 

Hotcake,  batter, 
tea. 


Tea,      bread.    Cold      meat, 


Supper. 


Fish,  potatoes. 


butter,  sweet 
cake. 

Toast,     batter, 


Bread,     bottar, 
treacle,  tea. 

Meat,  bread,  tea. 

Bread,     batter, 
tea. 


bread. 


Bread,  cheese. 
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BUDGET  No.  9 
Labourer.     Wages  ISs, 

The  household  consists  of  a  father,  aged  27,  and  mother,  aged  22, 
and  a  baby  10  months  old.  The  fiather  is  a  labourer,  and  has  been 
out  of  work.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  P.  appear  robust  The  house 
contains  two  rooms.  The  rent  is  3s.  per  week.  The  furniture 
consists  of  just  what  is  necessary  without  any  additional  comfort 
There  are  a  few  pictures  and  prints  on  the  wall,  and  some  ornaments 
on  the  mantelpiece.  The  floor,  which  is  of  red  brick  and  in  good 
condition,  is  covered  with  strips  of  old  carpet  There  are  clean 
muslin  curtains  in  the  window.  The  bedroom  contains  a  large 
wooden  bed  with  very  dirty  bedding,  and  there  are  no  sheets  or  pillow- 
cases. With  the  exception  of  the  bed  and  bedding,  the  house  cannot 
be  described  as  dirty,  and  the  living  room  window  is  generally  open. 
Mi's.  P.,  however,  is  always  dirty  and  untidy  in  person. 

The  meals  are  served  in  an  unattractive  way.  The  table  is  untidy 
and  has  no  doth.  Much  of  the  food  is  placed  on  the  bare  table 
without  plates  or  dishes.  From  the  appearance  of  the  room  after  a 
meal  the  inmates  must  be  entirely  lacking  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  usual  table  manners,  both  the  table  and  the  floor  being 
strewn  with  crumbs  and  other  remnants  from  the  meals. 

The  food  is  bought  in  as  required,  no  store  being  kept  in  the 
house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  are  heavily  in  debt,  and  at  times  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  food  in  the  house.  Mrs.  P.  is  often  faint  and  unfit  for  her 
ordinary  duties  for  want  of  food. 

The  money  is  spent  without  method  or  knowledge  as  to  the  best 
way  of  getting  its  full  value  either  in  food  or  other  necessaries.  Thus 
in  two  successive  weeks  a  baby's  bonnet  appeared  in  the  budget  On 
being  questioned  as  to  this,  the  reply  was  that  "  the  baby  had  played 
with  the  bonnet  bought  during  the  first  week,  and  had  spoilt  it,  so  it 
had  to  be  replaced."  Mrs.  P.  does  not  make  clothes  either  for  herself 
or  child,  but  buys  them  ready  made. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  38  per  cent  of  protein  in  this  family's 
diet,  and  of  32  per  cent  in  its  fuel  value. 
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STATS1IX5T   OF   INCOME  ASD   Ex- 
PK9DITURE  FOR  FlVE  WSEKS 


£4    S    0 
0    S    0 

£4    7    0 


1*001 

Wasret,  fire  weeks  at  17s. . 
Wife's  fluniogs  . 


ExpjDn>rmuB — 
Food,  including  bever- 
sges  .£1  19 

Rent  St  8s.  8d.  per 

Beck    rent,    Ss.    per 
week       ... 
Bight  begs  of  coal 
Oil  and  candles  . 
Soap   .... 
Kettle,  btwl,  etc. 
Insoranee  . 
Babj's  hats  and  bloiis« 


0  16    3 


0  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0  111 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

H 

Deficit 


£4  11 
0    4 


l\ 


£4    7    Oi 


PORCHASES   DURINO  WsEK 

SNDiKO  April  26,  1901 

FHdaj.-i  St.  llonr,  7id.;  yeMt,  Id.;  iVb. 
tea,  7id.;  2  lbs.  soger,  4d.;  |  lU  butter,  6d.; 
I  lb.  ooooa,  9d.;  2  candlea,  ^d.;  S  pta.  mSk, 
Sd.;  i  lb.  curants,  9d.;  tablet  of  soap,  Ifl.; 
1  lb.  soap,  Sd. 

tetnrdaj.— H  lbs.  baoon,  la.  6d.;  1  lb. 
sansage,  ed. ;  S  lbs.  beef,  la. ;  kettle,  «id.: 
S  pta.  milk, Sd.;  bowl,Gid.;  hat  for  bal^,  lid.; 
S  bags  of  ooal,  Ss.;  1  tin  of  KeaTe's  food,  7id-; 
i  St.  potstoca,  SfL;  two  teansakea,  l^d. 

BvndAj.— 2  pta.  milk,  Sd. 

MoBdAy.— Rent,  Ss.  Sd.;  beck  rent,  Ss. 

TnasdAj.—S  pta.  milk,  Sd. 

WadBMdaj.— 2  pts.  milk,  Sd. 

TlmndAy.— Loaf  nf  braad,  Sd.;  8  pts.  milk, 
8d.;  1  pi.  paraffin,  1^ 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Wrsk  ending 

April  2G,  1901 


Friday  . 
Saturday 
Bvnday   . 

Monday  . 
Tuesday  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Tea. 


Bread,  cheeiie, 
tea. 

"Dip,"  brca«1, 
batter,  tea. 

Bacon,  bread, 
toast,  tea. 

Bacon,  bread, 
tea. 

Bread,  meat, 
tea. 

Uacon,  bread, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter. 


:  Potatoes,  bread, 
Usi. 

I  Sansage «, 
'      hrtad. 

Meat,  potstoee, 
Yorkshire 
padding. 

Baoon,  bread, 
tea. 


Meat, 

Meat, 
tea. 


bread, 
bread. 


Bread,    batter, 
tea. 

Bread,     cocoa. 
Jam,  tea. 

Bread,  pie,  tea- 
cakea,  tea. 

Bacon,     bread, 
tea. 


Meat, 

!      teal 


bread. 


t  Meut,       bread, 
,      "dip,"  tea. 


I  Ejrj?8,      "dip," 
;      bread,  tea. 

I  Meat,       bread, 
bntter,  tea. 


Supper. 


BUDGET  No.  10.     Sie  p.  233 


BUDGET  Na  1 1 
Labourer.     Wages  24?. 


This  hoosehold  consiBts  of  a  father,  aged  30,  a  mother,  aged  30, 
and  a  girl  aged  8.  The  mother  and  child  are  not  strong  ;  the  former 
suffers  from  had  headaches,  and  looks  worried  and  careworn. 
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The  family  live  in  a  four-roomed  house,  which  has  a  private  yard 
and  sanitary  conveniences.  In  addition  to  the  four  living  rooms  Uiere 
is  a  little  scullery.  The  front  door  opens  straight  from  the  street  into 
the  comfortably  furnished  parlour.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  covered 
with  oilcloth,  and  there  is  a  brightly  coloured  hearthrug  before  the  fire. 
A  large  chest  of  drawers  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  a  centre  table 
seem  to  occupy  most  of  the  space,  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are 
a  few  fancy  chairs,  more  or  less  unsteady  on  their  legs,  ornaments  on 
the  mantelpiece,  pictures  on  the  wail,  and  a  plant  in  a  hanging  basket 
in  the  window.  From  the  parlour  we  pass  into  the  living-room,  which 
contains  table,  chairs,  etc.,  and  the  usual  open  fireplace  and  baking 
oven.  There  are  two  bedrooms  upstairs.  The  rent  of  the  house  is 
5s.  3d.  per  week. 

The  meals  are  regular  and  comfortable.  Mrs.  L.  buys  most  of  her 
things  at  the  Co-operative  Stores,  ^  excepting  those  that  she  can  get 
cheaper  elsewhere,"  and  she  buys  her  weekly  store  on  Saturday.  She 
puts  by  "  a  bit  of  money  each  week  in  a  Thrift  Society,"  and  in  this 
way  tries  to  save  enough  to  give  the  family  one  day's  holiday  at 
Scarborough  during  the  summer.  If  her  little  girl  has  any  money 
given  to  her  it  is  added  to  this  sum.  Mrs.  L.  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  ends  meet  Sometimes  her  husband  has  **  drinking  bouts," 
and  these,  entailing  as  they  do  loss  of  time  from  work,  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  drink,  hamper  her  very  much.  At  one  time  he  wan 
out  of  work  for  a  long  spell,  and  they  are  only  just  recovering  from 
this  period.  During  the  time  Mrs.  L.  was  keeping:  this  budget  her 
husband  had  one  of  these  *' drinking  bouts."  He  stayed  away  from 
work  for  two  days,  and  was  then  suspended  from  his  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  In  consequence,  poor  Mrs.  L.  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  the  money  she  had  saved  for  a  holiday  to  buy  food,  etc.,  and  so, 
after  all  these  many  weeks  of  saving,  will  get  no  holiday  this  summer. 
In  talking  over  the  week's  purchases  with  Mrs.  L.,  and  inquiring 
if  she  had  bought  any  calico,  etc.,  she  replied,  "No,  when  I  buy 
anything  of  that  sort  it  has  to  come  out  of  the  groceries."  Mrs.  L. 
is  a  member  of  a  Coal  Club,  into  which  she  pays  a  certain  sum  every 
week  all  the  year  round,  and  thus  gets  her  coal  cheaper.  Mr.  L.  is 
in  regular  employment,  and  if  he  could  only  keep  away  from  drink 
the  family  might  be  comfortable. 

Mrs.  L.  does  an  odd  day's  charing  now  and  again.  She  goes  to  a 
mothers'  meeting  in  connection  with  her  church,  and  much  enjoys  the 
rest  and  relaxation  which  this  gives  her.  The  whole  family  are 
insured. 

An  examination  of  this  family's  diet  shows  the  protein  to  be  8  per 
cent  and  the  fuel  value  20  per  cent  below  standard  requirements 

The  food  expenditure  may  be  taken  as  normal,  in  spite  of  the 
'*  drinking  bout "  referred  to  above,  as  Mrs.  L.  drew  upon  her  savings 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  income  which  this  produced. 
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Statemeitt  of  Income  and  £x-  ,  Pubchases  durino  Week  endino 

FENDirUBE  FOR  ThREE  WeEKS  .  JUNE  14,  1901 


IiiooaiE— 
Wages,  two  weelu  at  24b. 
Mra.  ll  charing 
Mre.  L.  (taken  from  savings)   . 

EXPESTDITUBK — 

Food,        including 

beverages  1  .       .     £1  14    1| 
Rant,  5s.  8d.  per  we^k  0  15    9 


Coal 

BooU 

Insurance 

Clothing . 

Soap,  etc. 

Kept  by  husband 

Sundries . 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8    5 
2    6^ 


1 
1 
1 
9 
0 


9 
S 
5 
0 
9 


£2    8 

0  2 

1  0 


0 
0 
0 


Friday.— R^nt,  5s.  Sd. :  1  at.  flour,  ls.4d.: 
yeast,  |d. ;  4  Iba.  sugar,  8d. ;  |  lb.  t«a,  9d. ; 
1  lb.  butter.  Is.  Id. ;  1  lb.  peas,  *L :  2  lb. 


Sunlight  soap,  5d. ;  2  ox.  pepper,  21d. ;  \  A. 
soda,  2d. ;  4  lb.  starch,  Sd. ;  1  tli    ~ 
£3  10    0  1  salts,  4d. ;  I  St.  potatoes,  «d. ;  4  Iba.  beaf. 


in  health 


1  This  does  not  include  money 
alcoholic  drink  by  Mr.  L. 


£3  10    0 
spent  on 


:*s.  sd. ;  onions,  Id. ;  radishes.  Id. ;  1|  bsj^ 
<  coals.  Is. ;  I  lb.  mnsagea,  Sd. 

Saturdaj.— Boots  repaired,  7d. ;  eggs,  9d.: 
■  4  lbs.  baoon,  2s.  4d. ;  cabbage.  Id. 

Itoidaj.— Life  insurance,  7d. ;  flah,  3d. : 
'  }  St.  potatoes,  4d. 

WadsMday.— 4  Iba.  mutton.  Is.  4d.: 
'  cabbage,  Id. 

Thuxaday.— 10  ox.  steak,  M. ;  )  lb.  brawn. 
Sd. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  June  14,  1901 


Friday  . 
Satnrday 
Bnnday  . 
MOziday  . 
Tuesday  . 
Wednesday 

Thursday 


Breakfast. 


Bread,    butter, 
tea. 

Bread,   butter, 
tea. 

Bacon,    bread, 
tea. 

Bacon,    bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Bacon,    bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Bread,    butter, 
tea. 


Bread,    butter, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


— .  |. 


Hash,  potatoes.  ; 

I 

Steak,  potatoes,  j 

I 

Beef,    potatoes, 
cabbage.  i 

Cold  beef,  pota- ' 
toes.  I 

Chops,  potatoes. 

Mutton,  pota. 
toes,  cabbage, 
tea. 

Steak,  potatoes. 


!ak,  po 
)reaU,  t 


tea. 


T*«. 


bupper. 


Bread,    butter, 
tea,  onions. 

Eggs,      bread, 
butter,  tea. 

Bread,   butter, 
onions,  cake 

Bread,    butter, 
pastry,  tea. 

Bread,    butter, 
pastry,  tea. 

Bread,    butter, 
tea. 

Bread,   butter, 
brawn,  tea. 


I  ^UMages,   pots- 

tOM. 


I 


Cold  beef,  bread, 
butter. 

Fish,  potatoes. 


t 


;  Cold      mutton, 
bi>iad.  butter. 


BUDGET  No.  12 


Labourek.     Wages  2 Is. 

This  household  consists  of  a  father,  aged  23,  mother,  aged  23,  aod 
four  children,  ranging  in  age  from  a  boy  of  6  to  a  baby  1 1  months 
old.  This  budget  was  kept  for  three  weeks.  The  father  is  a  small, 
lightly  built  man,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  very  strong.  The  mother 
is  a  bright  woman,  but  is  at  present  much  handicapped  by  her  young 
family,  and  is  suffering  from  neuralgia  and  bad  headaches.  The 
children  look  puny  and  undeveloped,  and  have  not  much  appetite. 

The  house  contains  three  rooms.  The  front  door  opens  into  a 
tiny  hall  about  4  feet  square.     The  stairs  to  the  bedrooms  and  the 
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door  to  the  living-room  lead  out  of  it.  The  living-room  contains  an 
open  fireplace  vrith  an  oven  for  baking  bread,  and  is  well  provided 
with  cupboards  in  the  walls.  The  furniture  is  fairly  comfortable. 
The  father  had  been  out  of  work  for  several  months  before  he 
obtained  his  present  situation,  and  the  family  are  still  suffering  from 
the  privations  they  then  endured.  They  are  also  labouring  under  a 
debt  contracted  during  this  period,  and  are  paying  off  "  back  rent" 
In  addition  to  this,  Mrs.  T.  is  paying  for  a  wringing-machine  in 
weekly  instalments,  thus  the  margin  of  income  available  for  ordinary 
current  expenditure  is  seriously  reduced.  Mrs.  T.'s  mother  is  very 
kind  to  her,  and  helps  her,  and  a  brother  living  away  from  York 
sends  her  things  now  and  again. 

The  meals  are  fairly  regular,  but  sometimes  Mr.  T.  has  to  take  his 
breakfast  with  him  to  work.  As  is  usual  with  poor  families,  the 
husband  comes  off  better  as  regards  food  than  the  rest  of  the  family, 
for  although  Mrs.  T.  and  the  children  have  no  meat  for  breakfast,  her 
husband,  she  explained,  "  must  have  a  bit  of  bacon  to  take  with  him 
for  his  breakfast,  or  else  all  the  others  would  talk  so." 

Mrs.  T.  buys  in  the  principal  stock  of  food  on  Saturday,  but  has 
to  get  odd  things  during  the  week.  She  always  buys  her  meat  late 
on  Saturday  night,  when  she  gets  it  cheaper,  and  she  gets  vegetables 
and  fish  in  the  same  way.  She  makes  her  own  bread  and  cakes,  but 
complains  of  being  "dead  sick  of  bread  and  butter — ^nothing  but 
bread  and  butter,  until  I  hate  the  sight  of  it" 

An  examination  of  the  diet  of  this  family  shows  that  the  protein 
is  25  per  cent  and  the  fuel  value  14  per  cent  below  standard 
requirements. 

Statemknt  of  Income  and  Ex-    Purchases  during  Week  ending 

PENDITURE   FOR   ThREE   WeEKS  JuNE  21,  1901 

ivrour—  Friday.— i  lb.  bacon,  S^d. ;  2  eggs,  M. ; 

Wag^H,  three  week,  at  21s.  le«,  "broken    J  K*J*^5^ Hi?'hitir^  ^  ^'J"^ 
Hino"  tf«  17    ml  *"•  ""K^^t  Id*  j  i  *"•  butter,  S^. ;  7  egsSt 

BoJSwed 0    2    0     **•  J  «"^'   *>"'  !<*• ;   i  1^-   "^"^   8Jd. ; 

S?r^                           •       •  S    ?    2     1  "»l  black  thread.  Id. ;  8  Iba.  beef,  la.  6d. ; 

^"-  * ^    *    ^     k  beef  pie,  6d. ;  I  lb.  polony,  2d. ;  i  lb. 

i>a    «    Ki    currant  square,  2d. 

"  *  **  Saturftaj.— Candles.  2d. ;  IJ  st.  flour,  28.; 
BzPBMDrruRr—  1  lb.  butter,  Xld. ;  1  lb.  lard,  6d. ;  1  lb.  bacon, 
Food,  including  bever-  7d. ;  peas,  2^. ;  ^  lb.  tea,  8d. ;  4  Ibe.  sugar, 
ages  .£214  lOd. ;  2  Ibtf.  soap,  5d. ;  oil,  lid. ;  black 
Rent  and  rates  0  10  C  IcAd,  Id. ;  wall  •  paper.  Is. ;  soda,  Ad. ; 
Back  rent  0  1  A  matches.  Id. ;  3^  Im.  new  potatoes,  5d. ;  (  st. 
Coals  and  firewood  0  2  11  old  potatoes,  8d. ;  curd,  2d. ;  ^  lbs.  onions. 
Candles,  oil,  matches  Oil  8d. ;  mug,  2d. ;  week's  milk,  lid. ;  1  lb.  cod- 
Soap,  etc.       .              0    1  II  flsh,  8d. 

Sundries                        0    0    8  MoxuUv.— Husband's  clothes.  Is.;  mangle, 

Life  Insurance       .028  Is.  8d. ;  Life  Insurance,  9d. ;  rent,  8s.  60. ; 

Mangle(being  paid  for  "  back  "  rent,  Is. 

in  instalments)  .       0    3    9  Taoiday.-4  lb.  bacon,  8M. ;  1  lb.  sheep's 

Clothing         .       .       0    7    7^  fry,  'i^d- ;  h  ^^  sausages,  4d. ;  9\  lbs.  pota- 

Wall  paper     .               0    3    0  toes.  4id. 

wodnMday.— ^  lb.  baoon,  8^. ;  2  aggt, 

£3  16    di  2d. ;  i  lb.  treacle,  IM. 

Deficit        .       .          0  13    1  t     Thursday.— Spring  onions,  2d. ;  ^  lb. 

— —  £3    8    5^.  cheese,  8d. 
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Menu  op  Meals  phoyibed  durikg  Week  E2n>iNa  June  21,  1901 


Ftidfty 
SatnnUy 
BvndAj    . 


Monday  . 
TuMday  . 
Wednesday 
Thunday 


Breakfast 

Bread,  batter, 
tea. 

Bacon,    l»«ed, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
•gg».  tea. 


Bread,  batter, 

tea. 

Breed,  butter, 
bacon,  tea. 


Bread,  batter, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


I 


Tea. 


Bacon, 
bread,  tea 

Meat  pie,  pota- 
toes, tea. 

Roast  beef,  po- 
tatoes,  York- 
shire padding, 
peas. 

Cold  meat,  pota- 
toes. 

Slashed  potatoea 


Bread,  batter, 
corraotsqaara 

Bread,  batter, 
onioos,  lettoce. 

Bread,  batter. 
Jam. 


Bread,     batter, 

tea. 

Hot      cakee, 
batter, 


Sapper. 


I 


Bread,  batter,  . 
tea. 

Fish,  bread,  | 


Fotatoea,  peia, 
cold  meat 


Bread,  batter, 
oniona 

Bread,  cbeeee, 


Bacon,  saaaagee,  i 
liread,  tea 


Gakea,  better, 

ti>a 


Bread,  batter, 
tm. 


BUDGET  No.  13 
Labourer.     Wages  228. 

This  bouBehold  consiets  of  a  father,  aged  23,  a  mother,  aged  23, 
and  two  children,  a  little  girl  of  3  and  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old. 
The  fjBither  is  a  siuall,  lightly  built  man.  The  mother  is  not  strong, 
and  has  swollen  glands.  She  is  tidy  and  capable,  and  the  children 
look  clean  and  well  cared  for.  The  house  is  clean  and  comfortable. 
It  consists  of  two  rooms.  The  front  door  opens  into  a  tiny  hall, 
about  four  feet  square,  and  the  stairs  to  the  bedroom  rise  out  of  this. 
In  the  livin>;-room  is  a  sideboard  with  glass  handles  to  the  drawers 
and  a  8helf  for  ornaments  at  the  back,  a  table,  an  easy-chair,  and  one 
or  two  other  chairs ;  a  wringing-machine  and  perambulator  stand  in 
one  comer ;  by  the  fireside  is  the  baby's  wooden  cradle.  The  cooking 
is  done  in  this  room,  and  the  bread  baked  here,  but  nevertheless  all  ib 
kept  wonderfully  clean,  and  looks  homely  and  attractive.  The  iiantry 
is  an  unventilated  cupboard  under  the  stairs.  From  the  living-room 
a  small  passage  leads  to  the  back  yard,  wliich  contains  the  sanitary 
conveniences  and  water-tap.  These  are  shared  with  one  other  hooie: 
The  "  copper ''  for  washing  clothes  is  in  this  yard,  and  stands  in  the  open 
air.  In  wet  or  rough  weather  this  must  add  considerably  to  the 
usual  discomforts  of  washing  days.  The  rent  paid  for  this  house  is 
3s.  9d.  per  week. 

The  meals  of  this  family  are  regular  and  well  cooked.  Mrs.  P. 
buys  in  a  store  of  things  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

An  examination  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  the  protein  is  36 
per  cent  below  standard,  and  the  fael  value  30  per  cent  below. 
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Bent  mod  rata 


Qotbing 

Enit  bj  liuibind 


PUBCHASES  DCRIKO  WkKK  BmiMO 
JDKE  SB,  l&Ol 

Sftntdar.— 1]  lbs.  l^f.  is. ;  II  I  hs.  rnutUm, 
li.  M.  1  t  lb.  Unl,  SJ. :  )  Ui.  buttsr,  ftl<L  ; 
I  It.  «cwr.  Kd. :  1  ot  j™.t.  IJ. :  lib.  blscuiU, 
3)<l. ;  1  lb.  boiitd  liiin,  SM. :  34  iW  paUlwK, 
«a. :  1  lb.  Wa,  «td. ;  i  lU.  iiigKr,  4il. :  I  lb. 
•«p,  M.;  1  lb.  SO.P  pomltr,  Ijd. ;  J  lb.  rice 
ck.,  M. :  I  lb.  b^^n.  3J(L  :  t  lb.  HiMg^.. 
M. :  )  lb.  pork  uhap,  :M. ;  10  l^  eula,  ikJ. ; 

HanilH. — Pi]dlbTeli]Ui<>,la.i  tnrpaDtint, 
ill. :  mUk  It.  Bid.  1  biby'i  llom,  Od. ;  «n, 
ad. ;  uetblDi  uowdsn,  Id. ;  vtntgnr.  Id. ; 
clDb  inonay,  ?d. ;  1  tin  cuoa.  Id. 

Ta»ttmr.—3  Ibi.  poUtoo,  S^d. :   1  bot 

WailnudKr'— 1  lb'  P°rki  It'- )    1  b°* 
nnndiff.— t  lb.  bHl,U. ;  llbi.  patetm, 

ad. 

FiUat.— 1  lb.  boUadhun.Nd. ;  not,  M.  «d. ; 

Innuiuice,  td. 


Ubnd  or  Mbalb  proviugd  Dubinq  Week  ehdino  Jdme  S9,  1901 


BiHd,     bqCti 


SUak,  poUti>«>, 

HntloD,      but, 
potstOM,  pod- 

HDtton.       bKf, 

HattOD,      bMl^ 

Cooked       pork, 

beef,  poUtoea. 

Heat,   potaCoei, 

pie. 
Heat,  pie,  poU- 


,  ;str*k,  pork,  tea, 

I     braaJ. 
,  I  Bear,  lea,  bTMd. 


Bgga,        bread, 

Tmet, 

Egge,        totad,  '  Tout,       bread,  I 
^tatter,  tia.       |     batter,  tea. 
Balled  ham.         1  Bread,     batter, 


BUDGET  N".  14 
LABouutu. 


I&s. 


ThU  houMhuld  consista  of  a  fhtbei,  aged  45,  mother,  4&,  and  three 
children,  all  boja,  the  eldest  being  6  ;ean  old  and  llie  fomigeBl  a 
bal>7  of  8  we«k>.  The  whole  family  teem  in  good  health,  but  the 
children  are  small  for  their  age,  and  do  not  appear  to  poMeu  much 
vitality.  Tbej  are,  however,  bright  and  intelligent  The  houae 
cnsiBts  of  three  roomi  and  a  icullery  ;  the  rent  it  4a  6d.  per  week. 
The  furniture  u  barelj  raffieient  to  meet  nocMMty  requirements. 
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The  food  is  nicely  cooked,  and  Mrsw  D.  is  a  good  manager.  She 
takes  in  washing  to  help  to  make  ends  meet,  and  occasionally  has  t 
lodger. 

An  examination  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  the  protein  \m  16 
per  cent  and  the  fuel  value  22  per  cent  below  standard  requirement. 


Statement  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  Three  Weeks 


IMCOXB— 

Wages,  three  weeks  at 

19s. 

£2  17 

0 

Mrs.  D,  for  washing,  e 

tc.   . 

0    5 

0 

£S    2 

0 

ExpcwDrnms— 

Food,  inclodingbever* 

ages 

£1  18    8 

Rent  . 

0  18    0 

Ccml    . 

0    8    8 

GandleM 

0    0    2 

Soap    . 

0    18 

Sundries 

0  o.iu 

Sick  Club   . 

0    2    0 

Life  Insoranoe 

0    1    2 

Boots . 

0    2    1 

Papers 

0    0    0 

Balance 


£2  18 
0    8 


3 


£8    2    0 


Purchases  during  Week  ending 
June  21,  1901 

FMday.— 1(  st  flour,  Ss.;  Tsast,  Id.; 
butter,  lOd.;  meat  pieces,  id.;  tea.  Id. 

Saturday.— 8^  lbs.  meat,  la.  lOd.;  4  Ibi. 
sugar,  lOd.;  2  Iba.  fish,  7d.;  |  lb.  lard.  Hd.; 
i  lb.  currants,  S|d.;  i  lb.  baking  powdsr,  H: 
candles.  Id.;  onions.  Id.;  4  eggs,  8d. 

Smidaj.— MUk,  1^ 

Xondaj.— 2  lbs.  soap,  5d. ;  salt,  1^: 
starch.  Id.;  rent,  4s.  «d.;  Sick  Club  and  Ufe 
Insurance,  Is. 

TuMdaj.  -Stamp,  l^d. ;  writing-paper.  1<L; 
I  lb.  cheese.  2d.;  1  bag  of  coals.  Is.  Id. 

Wednesday.— 1  lb.  bacon,  Td. ;  lettuce, 
l|d.;  cabbage.  Id. 

Thundaj.— ^  lb.  liver,  2d.;  }  sU  potatoes, 
4<1.;  yeast,  l^d.;  milk  (for  weekX  9d.;  beer, 
I4H 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  June  21,  1901 

Breakfast.  Dinner.         |  Tea.  Supper. 


Frldaj     . 
Saturday 

Sunday   . 

Monday  . 

Tneiday  . 
Wedneiday 

Thnnday 


Bread,    butter,  I  Bread,  bacon, 
tea. 


Bread,    butter, 
tea. 


Meat,  potatoes, 
Torkshire 
I      pudding. 

Fish,  bread,  tea.  >  Beef,    cabbage, 

potatoes,  rhn- 
barb  pie.i 

Bread,    butter.     Cold  meat,  pota- 
tea-cake.  toes,  pie. 

Bread,     bacon*     Cold  meat,  pota- 
fkt,  tea.  toes,  pie. 

Bread,    butter.     Hashed       cab- 
tea,  bacon.  bage,     meat, 
bread. 


Bread,    butter,  i  Liver,      bread, 


tea. 


bread 
ding. 


pud- 


Bread,    batter, 
lettuce,  tea. 

Bread,    butter, 
tea,  onions. 


Fish,  bread. 


Bread,    butter,  i  Bread,    butter, 
tea-cake,  tea.  '      tea-cake. 


Bread,  batter, 
tea-cake,  ens- 
Unl. 


Bread,    butter, 
pie. 


Bread,      meat,  !  Bread,  cheese, 
dripping.         I 

Bread,    batter,  < 
tea,  lettuce. 


I 


Bread,    butter. 


Bread,  butter. 


1  Rhubarb  and  cabbage  given. 


"Fill 
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CLASS  2 

[Families  whose  total  weekly  earnings  are  over  26s.] 


BUDGET  No.  16 
Foreman.     Wages  388. 

This  family  consists  of  a  father,  35,  mother,  34,  and  six  children, 
varying  in  age  from  4  to  13  years.  They  all  appear  to  be  in  good 
health. 

The  house  contains  four  rooms,  the  front  door  opening  straight 
into  the  parlour.  The  yard  and  sanitary  convenience  at  the  back  are 
ahared  with  one  other  house,  but  there  is  a  water-tap  and  sink  in  the 
kitchen.     The  rent  is  4s.  per  week. 

The  family  have  plenty  of  good  food,  which,  it  wiU  be  noticed,  is 
much  varied  in  character,  and  the  meals  are  regular.  The  goods  are 
bought  in  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  Mrs.  P.  makes  her  own  bread. 
Mr.  P.  is  a  teetotaler,  but  his  wife  is  not 

An  examination  of  the  family's  diet  shows  that  it  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  standard  requirements ;  this  excess  amounting  to  18  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  the  protein  and  to  no  less  than  30  per  cent  in  the 
energy  value. 


Statsmeitt  or  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  Two  Weeks 

Iifoom— 

To  WBget,  two  weekB  at  388.    .     £8  16    0 


BXPCMDITUKE — 

Food,  inclading  b«ver. 

ages  .       .  .  £2  11    0 

Rent     .        .  .080 

Balance  .    0  17    0 


£S  10    0 


Purchases  during  Week  ending 
September  30,  1898 

Friday.— Tin  lardines,  4^. ;  \  lb.  cheese, 
8d. ;  1  qt.  milk,  8(L 

Saturday.— Sundries,  8d. ;  4  stone  flonr, 
6s.  8d.;  yeast,  8d. ;  4  lbs.  sugar,  7d. ;  ^Ib.  tea. 
Is.  2d. ;  dl  lbs.  beef,  8s.  9d. ;  1  lb.  pork,  7d. ; 
1  tin  condensed  milk.  8d. ;  8  lbs.  ham  and 
bacon.  Is.  7d. ;  \  lb.  butter,  8d. ;  1  lb. 
mushrooms,  6d. ;  ^  lb.  gimpes,  8d. ;  2  lbs. 
Quaker  oats,  6^. ;  8^  st.  jpotatoes,  Is.  6^. ; 
vegetables,  8d. ;  1  qt  mflk,  8d. ;  8  bottles 
ginger  ale,  8d. ;  2  lbs.  dripping,  Od. 

Sunday.— 1  qt.  milk,  8d. ;  l  giU  beer,  l^d. 

Monday.- Tin  condensed  milk,  6d. ;  1  qt. 
milk,  8d. ;  1  bottle  ginger  ale.  Id. 

Tuesday. —1  qt.  milk,  8d. ;  \  lb.  gimpes,  8d. 

Wadnoiday.  — Fried  flsh  and  potatoes, 
2d. ;  1  qt.  milk,  8d. ;  1  sheep's  head,  6d. ; 
i  lb.  cheese,  2d. ;  1  gill  beer,  lid. ;  flsh,  Id. ; 
vcffetables,  2d. 

Thunday.— 1  pt  milk,  IM. :  sage,  Id. ; 
\  lb.  cheese,  2d. :  onions.  Id. ;  \  lb.  mush, 
rooms,  2|d. ;  4  lbs.  sugar,  7d.;  8  sheep's 
"  reeds,"  4d. 
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MijiNu  oi<^  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending 

September  30,  1898 


Frl(Uy  . 
SaturiUy 
Snndny   . 

Monday  . 

Taatday  . 

Wednttday 

Thnnday 


BreakfaRt. 


Dinner. 


Tea. 


Supper.        \ 


I 


I 


Toast,  tea. 


Bacon,  bread, 
toast,  tea. 

Ham,  bacon, 
mushrooms, 
porridge, 
bread,  coffee. 

Fried  bacon, 
bread,  por> 
ridge,  tea. 

Bacon,  bread, 
porridge,  tea. 

Bacon,  bread, 
tea,  porridge. 

Bacon,  bread, 
butter,  mush, 
rooms,  tea. 


jdoup,dumi)liuifM, 
I  lueat.  Dread, 
I     tea. 

Meat  and  potato 
pie,  2  bottles 
ginger  ale. 

Roast  beef,Tork. ! 
shire  pudding, ' 
potatoes,  beer. ' 

Cold  meat,  pota. 
toes,  rice  pud> 
ding,  tea, 
ginger  ale. 

Hashed  beef, 
potatoes,  rice 
pudding. 

Meat,  soup,' 
bread,  dump-  > 
lings,  tea. 

Meat,  potatoes, 
soup,  cheese, 
bread,  rice 
]Miil'linir. 


bardines,  bread, 
milk,  tea. 

Bread,     butter, 
pastr}',  tea. 

Bread,     butter, 
lastry,  tea. 


Bread,     butter, 
pastry. 


'  Bread,     cheese, 

cocoa. 

I 
I 

\  Bread  and  milk,  { 

meat,    ginger : 

ale. 

Bread  and  milk,  ' 
meat,    fried  ' 
I     potatoes.  i 

I 

,  Bread,     butter, 
pastry,  cocoa.  . 


Breo'i,  butter,  Breail  and  milk, 
pastry,  tea.  fried  fish,  ]k>- 

tatoes. 

Bread,  butter,  Bread  and  milk, 
cheese,  pastr>', :  flsh,  breail, 
tea.  I     beer. 

Bread,  butter.  Sheep s  "reed" 
pa!>try,  tea.  with  Huge  and 

onions,    pota- 
toes. 


BUDGET  Na  16 


Foreman.     Wages  278. 

This  household  consists  of  a  father,  age  29,  mother,  age  27,  and 
two  children.  The  house  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  street,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  four  rooms  and  a  scullery,  and 
is  comfortably  furnished  and  very  clean.  The  rent  is  4s.  per  week. 
The  husband  "  occupies  an  allotment,  and  helps  himself  with  vegetable 
growing."  The  wife  is  a  very  good  manager,  and  will  turn  her  hand 
to  anything.  Mr.  P.  is  not  a  teetotaler,  but  "  is  a  man  of  principle," 
and  never  keeps  beer  in  his  house,  and  often  does  not  touch  it  for 
weeks  together. 

There  is  a  deficiency  of  1 1  ptrr  cent  of  protein  and  9  per  cent 
of  fuel  value  in  this  family's  diet 


nil 
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Statemiint  of  Inoohe  and  Ex- 
pend j  tube  FOR  Two  Weeks 


£2  U    0 


IirCOME— 

Wages,  two  weeks  ot  27b. 

• 

EzpEKniruRK— 
Food,       inclnding 

IttTeragea    .        .     £1  13 
Rent       ...        0    8 
lialance  .                .        0  14 

0 
0 
0 

£2  14 


I  Purchases  during  Werk  ending 
I  October  8,  1899 

!     FrldAj.— 1  St.  flour.  Is.  0d. ;  ^  lb.  ten,  Is. ; 
I  4  lbs.  sui^r,  8d. ;  1  lb.  currants,  S^d. ;  ^  lb. 

raisins,  2^. :  yeast,  Id. ;  tin  of  salmon,  6d. ; 

}  lb.  oatmeal,  Id. ;  4  lbs.  bacon,  28. ;  1  lb. 

ftansage,  7d. ;  1  pt.  milk,  1^. 
Saturday.— 6  lbs.  pork,  8s.  6d. ;   l  lb. 

onions,  Id. ;  0  9gg»t  6d. ;  1  lb.  tomatoes,  6d. ; 

1  St.  potatofui,  M. ;  j^  Ih.  butter,  7d. ;  1  lb. 
mutton,  7d. ;  1  pt.  milk,  l^d. ;  Med  fish,  2d. ; 
fried  potatoes,  Id. 

Sunday.— 1  pt  milk,  l^d. ;  1  pt.  beer,  SJd. 
'     Monday.— 1  pt.  milk,  IM. 
0  '     ToMday.— 1  pt.  milk,  lid. ;  1  lb.  butter,  6d. 
Wednesday.— 1  pt  milk,  l|d. ;  yeast.  Id.; 

2  Iba.  black  currant  Jam,  9d. ;  1^  lbs.  beef. 
9d. 

Thnnday.— 1  lb.  oatmeal,  2il. ;  1  pt  milk, 
1^. ;  1  lb.  sheep's  liver,  Gd. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  duhino  AVeek  ending 

October  8,   1809 


Friday     . 

Saturday 

I  Sunday    . 


Monday  . 
Tuaiday  . 
Wodnetday 

Thursday 


Boile<l 
brr»d, 
tea. 

Boiled 
bread, 
tea. 

Boiled 
bread, 
tea. 


liacon, 
milk, 

bacon, 
milk, 

bacon, 
milk, 


Break  foiit. 

Fried  bacon, 
bread,  milk, 
tKa. 

Frie*!  bacon, 
bread,  milk, 
tea. 

Boiled     bacon, 
tomatoes, 
bread,    milk, 
tea. 


Dinner. 


Boiled  bacon, 
bread,  milk, 
tea. 


Sausages,  pota- 
toes, bread.     ' 

Mutton,    pota- 
toes,  bread. 

Roast        pork, 
Torkshiro  i 
pudding,  potn-' 
toes,      cauli- 
flower, beer. 

Cold  pork,  pota- 
toes. 


Cold  pork,  pota- 
toes. 


8tewe«l       beef, 

Cotatoes, 
read.      Jam 
pudding. 

Sheep's      lirer, 
potatoes, 
cauliflower, 
bread. 


Tea. 

Salmon,  brcnd, 
milk,  tea. 

Boiled  egffM, 
cakea,  milk, 
bread,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
celery,  pastry, 
milk,  tea. 


Supper. 


Gruel. 


Fried  flsh   and 
potatoes, 
Dread. 

Cold  poik  an<I 
bread. 


Brettd,    butter.  Cold  pork  and 

pastr}-,  milk.  bread. 
tea. 

Bread,    butter,  !  Boiled      bacon 

pastry,  milk,  j  and  bread, 
tea. 


Bread,    butter,  |  Hash  and  pota- 

pastry,  milk,  i      toes, 

lea.  j 

I 

Bread,    butter,  I  Gruel. 
pasti7,  milk, 
tea. 


liUDGET  No.  17.     See  p.  247 
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BUDGET  No.  18 
Railway  Employes 

This  family  consiflts  of  a  father,  aged  38,  mother,  37,  two  boys 
aged  12  and  10,  and  a  lodger  (for  three  weeks).  They  all  appear  in 
good  health.  They  live  in  a  five-roomed  house,  which  also  has  a 
scullery  and  good  backyard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  have  bought  their  house 
and  are  paying  for  it  by  instalments.  The  situation  of  the  house  is 
good,  and  it  is  well  planned  and  convenient  Mrs.  L.  has  been  busy 
papering  and  painting  it  inside,  and  Mr.  L.  has  painted  the  outside. 
The  whole  house  is  beautifully  clean,  and  the  furniture  is  comfortable 
and  good.  The  front  parlour  contains  a  piano  and  a  bureau,  and  with 
a  wall-paper  of  artistic  design  and  colour  makes  a  very  cheerful  room. 
Mr.  L.  employs  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  secretarial  work  connected 
with  various  Societies.  The  remuneration  which  he  receives  for  these 
duties  (in  which  Mrs.  L.  gives  him  much  assistance)  appreciably 
augments  his  income. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  usually  take  a  holiday  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
each  summer  out  of  York,  the  two  boys  going  with  them.  Mrs.  L. 
is  a  capital  manager.  The  boys,  who  are  still  at  school,  are  bright 
and  intelligent. 

An  examination,  of  this  family's  diet  shows  that  the  energy  value  is 
8  per  cent  and  the  protein  20  per  cent  below  standard  requirements. 


Statement  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure FOR  Five  Weeks 


IHOOME. 

• 

.   £10  19 

2 

Payment  by  lodger  . 

• 

2    2 

0 

£18    1 

o 

EZPCNDITVRB— 

Food,       including 

1 

beverages    . 

£5  16 

2} 

Payment     towarda 

purcluise  of  house 

2  12 

H 

Om  and  candles 

0    5 

8 

Soap,  etc. 

0    8  10 

Sondjries 

0    4 

8^ 

Sick  Clubs  and  In- 

Burance 

1     8 

9 

Boots 

0  18 

n 

Clothing . 

0  18 

Varnish,         paint, 

pots,  etc 

0  14 

H 

Door      mat      and 

scrubbing  bmsh . 

0    4 

8 

Collections,     train 

fkre,  etc 

0    4 

8 

Tobacco  and  matches 

0    1 

^. 

Papers 

0    2 

—  £18    1 

2 

Note.— No  coal 

was  porehased  da 

rin 

Purchases  during  Week  ending 
June  28,  1901 

Frldav.— U  St.  flour,  2fl.  l^d.;  starch,  &d.; 
yeast,  Id.;  1  lb.  candles,  6d. ;  gas,  2d. ;  ^  lb. 
aatisages,  4d. ;  14  eggs.  Is. 

SatunUv  —7  qts.  milk  (for  one  weekX 
Is.  lOld.;  44  lbs.  beef,  Ss.  6d.;  U  lbs.  saunages. 
Is.;  2{  lbs.  bacon,  Is.  8d. ;  1  lb.  butter.  Is.  Id. ; 
2  lbs.  lump  sugar,  6d.;  18  eggs.  Is.;  rhubarb 
and  cabbsge,  8U.;  ^  lb.  einger,  8d;  }  st  neir 
potatoes,  9d.;  vaniUaand  lemon  rasence,  5d.; 
curd,  8d. ;  repairing  boots,  4s.  2d. ;  papers, 
6^.;  clubs,  insurance,  etc.,  4s.  9d.;  |^,  8d. 
flowers,  2d.;  ^  pt  rum,  6d. 

Simdaj.— Gas,  4d.;  collections,  2d. 

Monday.  — 1}  lbs.  salmon,  2n.  6d.;  ^  lb. 
biscuits.  4d.;  Jar  of  cream,  tfd.;  6  bananas, 
6d. ;  1  lb.  batter.  Is.  Id.;  2  lbs.  sugar.  4^\. ; 
lettuce,  mint,  and  onions,  3d.;  malt  luaf,  3«L 

TuMdAj.— Gas,  8d. ;  tin  of  Nestle's  milk,tfd. 

WedneadAj.— ^  lb.  ham  (in  sliceit),  5|d.; 
}  lb.  steak,  7d. ;  8|  lbs.  new  potatoes,  6d. ;  gas, 
2d.;  14  eggs,  Is. 

Thnnday.— i  lb.  tomatoes,  8d.;  d  t«a- 
cakes,  0d. 

daring  the  time  the  budget  was  being  kept. 
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Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  June  28,  1901 


BnakliMt. 


Friday     . 

SatonUy 
Sniidaj    . 

MoBdaj  . 
Tneidfty  . 

WedBMday 
Thuiday 


Bacon,  eggs, 
bread,  cake, 
cocoa,  tea. 

Bacon,    eggs, 
bread,  butter, 
cocoa,  tea. 

I 

Sauaage,  bread, 
batter,  tea. 


Bacon,  eggs, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 

Bacon,  bread, 
batter,  cake, 
tea. 


Bacon,  bread, 
batter,  cake, 
tea. 

Ham,  egga, 
bread,  batter, 
cake,  tea. 


Dinner. 


Stewed     ateak, 
potatoes, 
stewed    fruit, 
costard. 

Steak,  sausages, 
bread,  cake, 
cheese,  batter, 
coflbe. 

Roast  beef,  Yoik- 
shirs  padding, 
potatoes,  caS- 
age. 

Cold  beef;  pota- 
toea,  stewed 
fruit. 

Cold  beef,  pota- 
toes, salad, 
stewed  fruit, 
and  custard. 

Cold  beef,  steak, 
potatoes,  rice, 
pudding,  cake. 

Hashed  beef,  po- 
tatoes, ran- 
barb  custard. 


Tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
cake,  cheese, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
cake,  sausage, 
tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
cakes,  stewed 
rhubarb,  cus- 
tard, tea. 

Salmon,  salad, 
bread,  batter, 
cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
cake,  cheeee- 
cake,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
cheesecake, 
eggs,  tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
cake,  tea. 


Supper. 


Bread,     butter, 
cake,  milk. 


Bread,     butter, 
milk. 


Bread,     butter, 
cake,  milk. 


Bread,  batter, 
bacon,  cake, 
cocoa. 

Bread,  butter, 
eggs,  cake, 
cocoa. 

Ham,  bread, 
butter,  cake, 
cocoa. 

Effgs,  bread, 
butter,  cake, 
cocoa. 


CLASS  3 

[Servant-keeping] 

BUDGET  No.  19 
(Five  AduUi  and  Two  Children) 


List  of  Food  Stuffs  used  during  Week  ending 

January  18,  1901 


4  lbs.  neck  of  mutton,  2s. ;  2  lbs.  black- 
cock, 8s. ;  2  lbs.  bottled  cherries.  Is. ;  1  lb. 
bottled  gooseberries.  Od. ;  7^  lbs.  beef,  &s. ; 
5  cabbages,  M. ;  6  lbs.  sprouts,  Is.  O^d. ; 
ii  oz,  yeast.  2M. ;  1^  lb.  lard,  Hid. ;  1^  lb. 
dates.  Is. ;  i  lb.  prepared  barley  flour,  6d. ; 
1^  jelly  squares,  ^d.;  5^  lbs.  bacon,  Ss.  lid.; 

lb.  cocoa,  Ud. ;  ^  lb.  best  tea.  Is.  lOd. ; 

lb.  tea,  la.  lid. ;  2  lbs.  beef  for  soup,  Is. ; 
,  lb.  suet,  8d. ;  carrots.  Id. ;  turnips,  2d. ; 
1  lb.  Jam,  8d. ;  1}  st.  poUtoes,  Is.  2d. ;  1  lb. 
onions,  2d.;  2  lbs.  biscuits,  Is.;  8  lbs.  leg  of 


mutton.  Is.  9d. ;  1  lb.  prunes,  8d. ;  18  oz. 
cheese,  8d. ;  12  oz.  lump  sugar,  Sd. ;  8  fresh 
eggs,  is.  :  12  cooking  eggs.  Is. ;  1(  oz. 
anchovies.  Id.;  1  lb.  rice,  4d.;  1  tin  tomatoes, 
5d. ;  1  lb.  6  oz.  castor  sugar,  4d. ;  ^  lb. 
currants,  8id. ;  ^  lb.  cornflour,  1^. ;  1  lb. 
peas.  Id. ;  I  pt  thick  cream.  Is.  8d.;  1  lb. 
fish,  dd. ;  4  lb.  colTee,  lOd. ;  4  lbs.  butter, 
fts.  4d. ;  aI  lbs.  sugar.  9d. ;  27  lbs.  flour, 
8s.  2d. ;  6  gals.  8  qts.  milk,  ds.  9d. ;  12  oranges, 
Sd. ;  7  bananas,  id. ;  8  lbs.  grapes,  2s. ;  \  lb. 
flgs,  l§d. 
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Menu  of  Meals  provided  dubino  Week  BKDnfa 

Januabt  18,  1901 


FZldAy 


SatunUy 


Sundaj 


Monday 


TuBwAaj 


I 


Wddnaidaj 


ThundAj 


Breaklkst 


Bacon,  hot  cake, 
bread,  toast, 
butter,  mar- 
malade^ hot 
milk,  tea, 
cmam. 


Fried  bacon, 
bread,  batter, 
marmalade, 
toast,    cream, 


Buttered    eggs, 
hot  cake,  toast, 
bread,  marma- 
lade, hot  milk, 
tea,  cream. 


Fi8h-Gakes,toast, 
bread,  butter, 
marmalade, 
hot  milk,  tea, 
cream. 

Fried  bacon, 
bread,  batter, 
toast,  marma- 
lade, hot  milk, 
figs,  cream,  tea. 

Fried  bacon,eggs, 
bread,    toast, 


Lunch. 


Soup,  baked 
potatoes, 
blanc- mange, 
fruit  tarts, 
cheese,  batter, 
toast,  bread, 
bisenits,  coffee, 
cream. 

Pea  soup,  mut- 
ton, potatoes, 
greens,  firait 
tart,  rice  pad- 
ding, cheese, 
batter,  bis- 
cuits, coffee, 
cream. 

Roast      beef, 
greens,    pota- 
toes, Yorkshire 
pudding,  lemcm 
pudding, 
cheese,  butter, 
biscuits,  coffoe, 
cream. 

Out  to  lunch. 


Greens,  suet  pud- 
dins,  stewed 
apples,  cheese, 
batter,  bis- 
cuits, coffee, 
cream. 

Greens,  rice  pud- 
ding!    stewed 


butter,  manna-      apples,  cheese, 


lade,  hot  milk, 
cream,  tea. 


Fish,  bread, 
tosHt,  butter, 
marmalade, 
hot  milk, 
cream,  tea. 


>% 


Tea. 


Dinner. 


bread,  butter, 
biscuits,  coffee, 
cream. 


Soup,  hot -not, 
Buet  pudding, 
stewed  prunes, 
cheese,  bread, 
butter,  bis- 
cuits, coffee, 
cream. 


Bread,     batter, 


Bread,     batter, 
hot  toast,  cake, 
tea. 


Bread,     batter, 
cakes,  tea. 


Bread,     butter, 
cakes,  tea. 


Bread,     butter, 
cakes,  tea. 


Bread,     butter, 
cakes,  tea. 


Bread,     butter, 
cakes,  tea. 


Soap,  cold  meat, ; 
greens,  stewed ! 
applea,  jelly,  i 
toast,  bread, : 
deaaeirt,     tes,; 


8oop,blaekooek, 
Inead  sauoe, 
greens,  toast, 
anebovTcrean, 
deaaert^  tea, 
cream. 


Cold  beef,  frnit 
tarts,  pastry, 
jelly,  cheese, 
bread,  batter, 
biscoits. 


Soopfblackoo^, 
bread    sauce, 
greens,   toast, 
•tewed    fhdt, 
dessert,     tea. 


Soup,  odd  meat, 
greens,  stewed 
prunes,  des- 
sert^ tea,creain. 


Soup,  Uackcodc, 
bread  sauce, 
potatoes, 
greens,  blanc- 
mange, stewed 
prunei^  des- 
sert,       tea. 


Oat  to  dinner. 
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BUDGET  No.  20 
{Six  Adults) 


List  of  Food  Stuffs  used  during  Week  ending  March  4,  1901 


17j  Dili,  flour,  l8.  lid. ;  1}  Ibn.  oatmeal, 
3d. ;  2  oz.  rice,  ^d. ;  14  lbs.  potatoes,  9d. ; 
*2  IbK.  turnips,  Id. ;  4  lbs.  carrots,  2d. ;  2}  lbs. 
ODionH,  2j|d. ;  12^  lbs.  apples,  2b.  8d. ;  12  oz. 
lard,  4^. ;  ^  lb.  nlsini,  Sd. ;  ( .lb.  cumuts, 
3d.:  8^  11m.  celAry,  9d.;  27  pts.  milk,  Ss.  4|d.; 
14  lbs.  sugar,  28.  6d. ;  8  lbs.  butter,  Ss.  Ud. ; 
8  lbs.  18  oz.  Hovis  bread,  $kl. ;  yeaMt,  4d. ; 
2  lbs.  bacon.  Is.  8d. ;  1  lb.  12  oz.  cabbage, 
IM. ;  6  lbs.  12  oz.  pork,  4a.  6d. ;  |  lb.  suet, 
2d.  ;  I  Uj.  cocoa,  8|u. ;  8  oz.  cake,  Gd. ;  ^  lb. 


sultanas,  3M. ;  4  lbs.  oianges,  8d. :  8  oz.  tea. 
Is.  4d. ;  1  lb.  coffee,  la.  8d. ;  1  lb.  syrup,  2d. ; 
6  lbs.  beef,  4s. ;  8  oz.  gingerbread,  4d. ;  8  lbs. 
maruialade,  la.  Id. ;  2  lbs.  bramble  Jelly,  la. ; 
8  11m.  gooseberry  Jam,  8d. ;  10  oz.  cheese,  7d.; 
3  lbs.  10  oz.  ham,  8s.  O^d. ;  2  lbs.  sprouts, 
4d. ;  i  lb.  tomatoes,  4d. ;  1^  lb.  rhubarb,  8d. ; 
8  lbs.  haddock.  Is.  4d. ;  1 11).  8  oz.  pork  pie, 
4d. ;  tf  lbs.  8  oz.  mutton.  4h.  8d. ;  Itf  eggs, 
Is.  4d. ;  4  oz.  tea-cake.  Id. 


Menu  op  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  March  4,  1901 


Friday     . 


Satiuilay 


SuuUy 


Monday 


I 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


IJrenkfast. 

Porridge,     Med ' 
Iiacon,    toast,  ! 
bread,  butter, 
marmalade,  ' 
coffee. 

Porridge,  fried 
bacon,  toast, 
butter,  bread, 
marmalade, 
coffee. 

Cold  ham,  toast, 
br(*ad,  butter,  i 
marmalade,  i 
coffee. 

I'orridge,     cold  . 
ham,  pork  pie,  ! 
toast,     bread,  ! 
liutter,     mar- 
nialado,  coffee.  I 

Porridge,    fried  j 
baoon,  potted 
beef,      bread,  ' 
toast,  marma- 1 
lade,  tea. 

Porridge,  fried ; 
bacon,  oggs,  | 
toast,  bread,  • 
marmalade,  i 
coffee. 

Porridge,  fried 
bacon,  bread, 
toast,  butter, 
marmalade, 
coffee. 


Dinner. 

Soup,  llsh,  meat 
pie,  potatoes, 
cabfai^^,  apple 
pie,  coffee 

Pork,  potatoes, 
sprouts,  apple 
pie,  rice  pad- 
ding. 

Ham  and  eggs, 
iiotatons, 
boiled  celery, 
apple    pie, 
custard. 

Roast    mutton, 
potatoes, 
sprouts,     ])ie, 
batter  pud- 
ding, coflee. 

Cold  beef, 
sprouts,  iiota- 
toes,  pie, 
coffee. 


Roast 
apple 
roast 
toes, 
celery, 


pork, 

sauce, 

pota- 

boiled 

Jam 


roll,  coffee. 

"  Hot-pot,"  jam 
n>ll  and  sauce, 
apple  pie,  cus- 
tard pudding, 
coffee. 


Tea. 

Bread,  butter, 
toast,  jam, 
cake,  tea. 


Pork  pics,  toast, 
bread,  butter, 
jam,  cake,  tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
toast.  Jam, 
cake,  tea. 


Toast,  bread, 
butter.  Jam, 
cake,  tea. 


Toast,  bread, 
butter,  jam, 
cake,  tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
toast,  jam, 
cake,  tea. 


Bread,     butter, 
toast,  scrambled 
eggs,  Jam,  cake, 
tea. 


Supper. 


Bread,  cheese, 
butter,  pastry, 
stewed  rhu- 
barb, cocoa. 

Bread,  butter, 
milk,  cheese, 
cocoa. 


Bread,     butter, 
l»«ad  and  milk, 
cocoa. 


Bread,  butter, 
bread  and  milk, 
cheese,  cocoa. 


Bread,     butter, 
bread  and  milk, 
cocoa. 


Bread,     butter, 
bread  and  milk, 
cheese,  cocoa. 


Bread,     butter, 
bread  and  milk, 
cocoa. 
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BUDGET  No.  21 
(Three  Adulii) 


List  of  Food  Stuffs  used  during  Week  ending  March  1,  1901 


2}  Ibi.  cake,  8d. ;  10  ox.  tea,  llM. ;  1}  lb. 
aagar,  5d. ;  <^  lb.  raisiiu,  8d. ;  1  lb.  Quaker 
oatop  Sid.;  U  lb.  butter,  Is.  Gd. ;  }  lb. 
butter,  9d. ;  1  lb.  lard,  8d. ;  11  cooking  eggs, 
lOd. ;  2|  Ibi.  tea-cakes,  9d. :  9  lbs.  bread, 
la.  1  jrd. ;  1  lb.  potted  meat,  9d. ;  1  lb.  suet,  6d. ; 
carrots,  etc.,  Id. ;  I  lb.  mutton,  6d. ;  pickles. 
Id. ;  8  lbs.  golden  syrup,  8d. ;  1  st.  potatoes, 


9d. ;  pine  apple,  IJd. :  4  lbs.  flour,  4d. :  1  lb. 
loaf  sugar,  8|d. ;  1  lb.  steak,  lOd. ;  ik  Um. 
beef,  4s. ;  vegetables,  8d. ;  celerj,  ad. ;  ikn- 
barb,  4d. ;  S  lbs.  applea,  4d. ;  1  lb.  apples, 
Sd. :  I  lb.  biscuits,  Sd. ;  2  lbs.  brown  bnsd, 
8d. ;  ^  lbs.  ham,  la.  6d. ;  2^  lbs.  fish,  9d.; 
i  pt  cream,  4d. ;  2  os.  yeast.  l|d. :  2}  lbs. 
mutton,  la.  4d. ;  I  lb.  marmalsde,  4d. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  March  1,  1901 


FridAj 


Sfttvrday 


Sunday 


Monday 


ToMdaj 


Wednesday 


Tbnnday 


Breakfkst. 


Dinner. 


Bacon,  potted 
meat,  bread, 
butter,  inar> 
malade,  tea. 


Hashed  mutton, 
potatoes, 
ground      rice 
p  u  d  d  i  n  ff, 
stewed    pine* 
apple. 


Tea. 


Potted  meat,    Stewed     steak, 
bread,  butter,  ,     potatoes, 
marmalade,  I     treacle,     suet 
tea.  pudding. 


Boast  beef,  Tork. 
shire  pudding, 
potatoes,  arti- 
chokeH,  apple 
pudding. 


Ham,  meat  pieA. 
brown  ana 
white  bread, 
marmalade. 


^con,meatpiei«, 
brown  and 
white  bread, 
butter,  mar- 
malade, tea. 

Bacon,  meat  pie. 
brown  *  and 
white  bread, 
butter,  inar- 
malado,  tea. 


Cold  beef,  pota- 
toes,  arti- 
chokes, apple 
pudding. 

Minced  beef,  po- 
tatoes, stewed 
celery,  treacle 
tart. 


Ham,      white    Mutton,     pota 
bread,  butter,  ,      toes,  rhubarb 


marmalade, 
tea. 

Ham,  bread, 
butter,  mar- 
malade, tea. 


tart. 


Cold  mutton,  po- 
tatoes, turnips, 
treacle  tart. 


Sapper. 


Bread,     butter,  ;  Porridge,      tea- 
tea. cake,      :     cake,  milk, 
marmalade,  ; 
biscuits,  tea.    , 


Brown  and  white 
bread,  butter, 
tea>cake, 
biscuits,  tea. 


Brown  and  white 
bread,  butter, 
tea-cske.crum- 
pets,  cheeiie. 
cakes,  cake, 
marmalade. 


Out. 


Fish,  bath  pud- ; 
dins,  stewed , 
rfauoarb,  cream' 
cheese,  celery,  i 
soda  water, ! 
milk.Uscnits,: 
bread,  butter. 

Cold  beef, 
pickles,  brown  = 
and  white! 
bread,  butter,  1 
rhubsurb  pie, . 
stewed  rnu- . 
barb,  cream  • 
cheese,  celer}-,  i 
biscuits.  I 

Out  ' 


Brownand  white   porridge,     tea 
bread,  butter,        cake,  milk. 
tea>cake, 
cheesecake, 
marmalade, 
tea. 

Bread,     butter, 
tea'cake, 
cheesecake, 
marmalade,  tea 

Bread,     butter, 
tea-cake, 
cheesecake, 
marmalade, 
tea. 


Porridge,      tea- 
cake,  milk. 


Out. 


VIII 


FAMILY  BUDGETS 
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BUDGET  No.  22.     See  p.  251. 


BUDGET  No.  23 
(Six  AduUi  and  Three  Children) 

List  of  Food  Stuffs  used  during  Week  ending  June  10,  1901 


S  lbs.  curranta,  Is. ;  0  oz.  raisina,  4d. ; 
1)  vt.  flour,  2s.  0d. ;  yeast,  8d. ;  7  lbs.  moist 
sugar.  Is.  S4d. ;  II  lbs.  loaf  sugar,  2s.  8d. ; 
1  tin  Neave's  food,  8|d. ;  4  lbs.  butter,  4a. ; 
1  lb.  cheese,  8d. ;  1  lb.  tea,  2s. ;  6  lbs.  fresh 
haddock,  2s.  6d. ;  4  lb.  cocoa.  Is.  6d. ;  1  lb. 
coffee.  Is.  4d. ;  2  lbs.  biscuits.  Is.  4d. ;  I  tin 
sardines,  Is.  8d. ;  2  rabbits,  2s.  6d. ;  2  st. 
potatoes.  Is.  Od. ;  8  lbs.  green  gooseberries. 


as.  0d. ;  80  eggs,  2s. ;  ^Ib.  rice,  l^d. ;  16  lbs. 
marmalade,  8s.  9d. ;  16  lbs.  sirioin  beef,  I8s. ; 
8^  lbs.  beef-steak,  8s.  6d. ;  cauliflower,  8d. ; 
tea-eakes,  8d. ;  9  lbs.  bacon,  6s.  8d. ;  1|  lb. 
salmon,  2ii.  6d. ;  2  lbs.  jam,  8d. ;  2  lbs.  toma- 
toes.  Is.  4d. ;  lettuce,  lOd. ;  ^  lb.  sponge- 
cakes,  4d. ;  8^  lbs.  mutton,  7s. ;  1  tin  sardines, 
Is.  4d. ;  2  lbs.  chicken  and  tongue,  28.  6d. 


Menu  of  Meals  provided  during  Week  ending  June  10,  1901 


Fiiday    . 


SatnidAj 


SimdAj 


Monday 


Tnatday 


Wddnatday 


ThundAj 


Breakfkst. 


Fish-cakes,  sar- 
dines, firied 
bacon,  bread, 
butter,  mar- 
malade, tea, 
coflbe. 

Fish,  sardines, 
flried  bacon, 
bread,  butter, 
marmalade, 
tea,  cofllee. 

Bacon,  poached 
eggs,  bread, 
butter,  mar- 
malade, tea, 
coffee. 


Bacon,  sardines, 
bread,  butter, 
marmalade, 
tea,  coffee. 


Fried  bacon, 
poached  ^gs, 
bread,  butter, 
marmalade, 
tea,  coffee. 

Fried  bacon,  sar- 
dines,   bread, 
butter,     mar- 
malade,    tea, 
I     Qpffee. 

. ,  Chicken  and 
tongue,  mould 
bread,  butter, 
marmalade, 
tea,  ooffine. 


Dinner. 


Rabbits,     pota- 
toes,     goose- 
berry tart,  rice 
pudding, 
cream,  si^^ar. 

Beef-steak,  pota- 
toes, cauli- 
flower, queen 
of  puddings, 
rice  pudding, 
cream. 

Roast  beef.  York- 
shire pudding, 
roast  potatoes, 
rice  pudding, 
gooseberry 
tart,  cream, 
sugar. 

Cold  beef,  salad, 
potatoes, 
sponge -oakCL 
custard    pud- 
ding, rice. 

Cold  beef,  salad, 
hashed     beef, 
potatoes, 
stewed    fhiit, 
rice  pudding. 

Roast    mutton, 
Jelly,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  gooHe- 
berrytartjpan- 
cakes. 

Cold  mutton, 
potatoes,  salad, 
currv,     rice 
pudding, 
stewed  fruit. 


Tea. 


Bread,     butter. 
Jam,  cakes,  tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
marmalade, 
cakes,  tea. 


Bread,     butter. 
Jam,  cakee,  tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
cakes,  marma- 
lade, tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
cakes,  marma- 
lade, tea. 


Bread,  butter, 
cakes.  Jam, 
marmalade, 
tea. 

Bread,  batter, 
cakes.  Jam, 
marmalade, 


Supper. 


Cheese,  biscuits, 
bread,  butter, 
cakes,  cocoa. 


Cheese,  biscuits, 
bread,  butter, 
cakes,  cocoa, 
milk,  coffee. 


Cheese,  biscuits, 
bread,  butter, 
cake,  cocoa, 
milk. 


Eggs,  biscuits, 
oread,  butter, 
cakes,  cocoa, 
milk. 

Cheese,  biscuits, 
bread,  batter, 
cakes,  cocoa, 
coffee,  milk. 

Cheese,  biscuits, 
bread,  batter, 
cakes,  cocoa, 
milk. 

Cheese,  biscoits, 
bread,  butter, 
cakes,  coooa, 
milk. 


«^ 
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Lai  or  Fkad  giLfis  csid  DCizse  Week,  isdcfg  3Iat  24,  I9<jl 


fleer.  Lf.  S4L;   Lf  nsiiL   «if 

i  Ian.  t«Mf'c:«ttJi,  te. ;  1  «. 


S4.  :  I  pS.  viwvff,  Li. :  kctotae,  »L  :  4  Ibi. 
•o«v.M.:|IKtaeaB.S^;SIb^  Hf^^ 


4d.:   I  Rk.   mBttoa.  41 


;SIfai. 


Tii;lihL 


liL  Id. :  li  OL 
.  Ud.  :   4|    £. 
"6d. 


Mi3n:  OF  Mealb  pbotidzd  dcrisg  Week  kstdisg  Mat  24,  1901 


rrliaj 


Satvdaj 


IfondAy 


TOMdAJ 


WedBMday 


ThnridAy 


Dizmer. 


toMC,     bulled 
milk,  tea. 


to«s.    eaali- 


poddin^ 
Ateved      rlko- 

d»te». 

Porridip,     be^f.    Miond        beet 
Kfak,    tOMt,  •     potatoes,  canli- 
'      bnad,  batt/T,  i     llov«r,      rfcn-  > 
boi  milk,  tea.        barb    pie. 


tea-cake. 


Bread,  butter, 
tea-cake,  Ben- 
ger'a  food. 


batter, 
taita, 
.tea. 


I 


Bread,     better,  i 
sweet   •  cake,  ■ 


Baeon  and  fHed 
steak,  bread, 
batter,  toast, 
tea. 


Boast  beef,  pots-   Braad,     butter, 
toes    aspara-      tea-cakea,  fruit- 


Ros." 

steved      rhii- ' 

barb,  cieam. 


qneen- 

cmin 

cheese,     let- 


batter, 
Bengn^sfbod, 
hot  milk. 


i 

.  ,  Porridse,    eggs,    Ueef,        Scotch  !  Steak,       bread, 
[     braad,  butter,  j     potatoes,     |     batter,  tea- 


toast,  tea. 


Porridge,  cream 
cheese,  bread, 
hotter,  toaMt, 
marmalade. 

Bread  and  milk, 
potted  shrimps, 
eggs,       brea^l, 
bntter,    toast, 
tea. 

Porridge,  iitewed 
mntton,  toast, 
bread,  butter, 
tea. 


salad, 
bread 


pod- 1 
ding,  oruiges. 


boiled;     cake,  bans,  tea.,     coeoa. 


batter,  i 
Benger^s  food,  I 


Cold  beef,  aabd, 
potatoes,  rice 
padding, 
stewed  rha- 
barb,  apples, 
oranges. 

Minced  beef, 
potatoes,  caali- 
flower,  rhu- 
barb pie, 
apples,  ban- 
anas. 

Halibut,  pota- 
toeH,  bread 
and  butter, 
pudding, 
ntpwed  rhu- 
barb, bananas, 
apple*. 


Potted  shrimps, ;  Bread,     batter, 
eggs,      bread,  ^     Benger's  food, 
I     batter,    flrnit-       cocoa. 
>     cake,  tea-cake, 
■     Jam.  tea. 

I 
Bread,     hotter,  |  Tea-cake,  bans, 
toast,     cream       Benger's  food, 
cheese,     Jam,       cocoa, 
ftnit-oake,  tea. 


Eggs,  bread, 
batter,  toast, 
Jam,  tea. 


Bice  •  cake  and 
buns,  Benger's 
food,  cocoa. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SUMMABY  AND  CONCLUSION 


In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  briefly  summarise 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  to 
consider  what  conclusions  regarding  the  problem  of 
poverty  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

Method  aiid  Scope  of  Inquiry. — As  stated  in 
the  second  chapter,  the  information  regarding  the 
numbers,  occupation,  and  housing  of  the  working 
classes  was  gained  by  direct  inquiry,  which  practi- 
cally covered  every  working-class  family  in  York. 
In  some  cases  direct  information  was  also  obtained 
regarding  earnings,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
were  estimated,  the  information  at  the  disposal  of 
the  writer  enabling  him  to  do  this  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

Tlie  Poverty  Line. — Having  thus  made  an  esti- 
mate, based  upon  carefully  ascertained  facts,  of  the 
earnings  of  practically  every  working-class  family  in 
York,  the  next  step  was  to  show  the  proportion  of 
the  total  population  living  in  poverty.  Families 
regarded  as  living  in  poverty  were  grouped  under 
two  heads : — 
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(a)  Families  whose  total  ^^JjHP  were  Insuffident 
to  obtain  the  minionfffBcessaries  for  the 
mainteDance  of  andy  pbyei^al  efficiency. 
Poverty  falliqg  under  this    head    was  de- 
scribed as  '^pn^Mj"  poverty. 
(&)  Families  wJuwe  totil  Mmiiigs  would  have  been 
sufficieat  tar   Ha  maiDteuance    of  merely 
physical  BBitanufy  were  it  not  that  some 
portioD  of  it  -Was  absorbed  by  other  expendi- 
ture, either  useful   or  wasteful.      Poverty 
falling  under  this  head  was  described  as 
"  secondary  "  poverty. 
To  ascertain  the  total  number  living  in  "  primary " 
poverty  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  Tninimnm 
cost  upon  which  families  of  various  sizes  could  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of  physical  efficiency.      This 
question  was  discussed  imder  three  heads,  viz.  the 
necessary  expenditure  for  (1)  food;   (2)  rent;   and 
(3)  all  else. 

In  Chapter  IV.  it  was  shown  that  for  a  family  of 
father,  mother,  and  three  children,  the  minimum 
weekly  expenditure  upon  which  physical  efficiency  can 
be  maintained  in  York  is  2l8.  8d.,  made  up  as  follows: 

s.  d. 

Food 12  9 

Eent  (say) 4  0 

Clothing,  light,  fuel,  etc                                  4  11 

21  8 

The  necessary  expenditure  for  families  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  above  will  be  correspondingly  greater 
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or  less.  This  estimate  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tions that  the  diet  is  selected  with  a  careful  regard  to 
the  nutritive  values  of  various  food  stu£fs,  and  that 
these  are  all  purchased  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 
It  only  allows  for  a  diet  less  generous  as  regards 
variety  than  that  supplied  to  able-bodied  paupers  in 
workhouses.  It  further  assumes  that  no  clothing  is 
purchased  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  health, 
and  assumes  too  that  it  is  of  the  plainest  and  most 
economical  description. 

No  expenditure  of  any  kind  is  allowed  for  beyond 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  merely  physical  efficiency. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  earnings  are  so  low 
that  they  cannot  meet  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
the  above  standard  of  living,  stringent  to  severity 
though  it  is,  and  bare  of  all  creature  comforts,  was 
shown  to  be  no  less  than  7230,  or  almost  exactly 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  city. 
These  persons,  then,  represent  those  who  are  in 
"  primary  "  poverty. 

The  number  of  those  in  '* secondary"  poverty 
was  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  total  number 
living  in  poverty,  and  subtracting  those  living  in 
"  primary  "  poverty.  The  investigators,  in  the  course 
of  their  house-to-house  visitation,  noted  those  families 
who  were  obviously  living  in  a  state  of  poverty,  i.e.  in 
obvious  want  and  squalor.  Sometimes  they  obtained 
definite  information  that  the  bulk  of  the  earnings 
was  spent  in  drink  or  otherwise  squandered,  some- 
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times  the  external  evidence  of  poverty  in  the  home 
was  so  clear  as  to  make  verbal  evidence  superfluous. 

In  this  way  20,302  persons,  or  27*84  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  were  returned  as  living  in  poverty. 
Subtracting  those  whose  poverty  is  "primary/'  we 
arrive  at  the  number  living  in  "  secondary  "  poverty, 
viz.  13,072,  or  17'93  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  figures  will  be  clearer  if  shown  in  tabular  form : — 


ProporUon  of  toUl 
Population  of  York. 

Persons  in  *'  primary  "  poverty  . 
Persons  in  **  secondary  "  poverty 

7,280 
18,072 

9-91  percent 
17-98        „ 

Total  number  of  persons  living  in  poverty  . 

20,802 

27-84       ,. 

One  naturally  asks,  on  reading  these  figures,  how 
far  they  represent  the  proportion  of  poverty  in  other 
towns.  The  only  statistics  which  enable  us  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  this  point  are  those  collected  in 
London  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  set  forth  in  his 
Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London.  The 
objects  of  Mr.  Booth's  inquiry,  as  explained  by  him- 
self, were  *'to  show  the  numerical  relation  which 
poverty,  misery,  and  depravity  bear  to  regular  earn- 
ings,  and  to  describe  the  general  conditions  under 
which  each  class  lives."  ^ 

In  East  London  Mr.  Booth  obtained  information 
from  the  School  Board  visitors  regarding  every  family 
scheduled  by  the  Board  in  which  there  were  children 
of  school  age.     These  families  represented  about  one- 

'  Life  and  Labour  of  the  Ttoplt  in  London,  by  Charles  Booth,  toL  i.  pi  8. 
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half  of  the  working-class  population,  and  Mr.  Booth 
assumed  that  the  condition  of  the  whole  population 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  part  tested. 

In  the  other  districts  of  London  Mr.  Booth,  in 
order  to  complete  his  inquiry  in  a  reasonable  time, 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a  rougher  classification. 

From  the  information  thus  obtained,  which  he 
checked  and  supplemented  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Booth 
estimated  that  307  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  London  were  living  in  poverty.^  Supposing ^  theuy 
that  the  same  standar^d  of  poverty  had  been  adopted 
in  the  two  inquiries^  a  comparison  between  the  poverty 
in  York  and  that  of  London  would  be  possible.  From 
the  commencement  of  my  inquiry  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  with  Mr.  Booth,  and  comparing 
the  methods  of  investigation  and  the  standards  of 
poverty  adopted.  As  a  result  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
regarding  my  estimate  of  the  total  poverty  in  York 
as  comparable  with  Mr.  Booth's  estimate  of  the  total 
poverty  in  London,  and  in  this  Mr.  Booth  agrees. 

The  proportions  arrived  at  for  the  total  population 
living  in  poverty  in  London  and  York  respectively 
were  as  under  : — 

London  .         .         .30*7    per  cent 
York      .         .  .     27-84 

the  proportion  of  the  population  living  in  poverty 
in  York  may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  same 
as   in   London,   especially  when  we  remember  that 

'  In  estimating  the  poverty  in  London  Mr.  Booth  made  no  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  '•primary*'  and  "secondary"  poverty. 
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Mr.  Booth's  information  was  gathered  in  1887-1892, 
a  period  of  only  average  trade  prosperity,  whilst  the 
York  figures  were  collected  in  1899,  when  trade  was 
unusually  prosperous. 

This  agreement  in  result  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  say  that  I  did  not  set  out  upon  my 
inquiry  with  the  object  of  proving  any  preconceived 
theory,  but  to  ascertain  actual  facts,  and  that  I  was 
myself  much  surprised  to  obtain  the  above  result* 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  poverty 
in  London  as  exceptional,  but  when  the  result  of 

'  On  this  subject  the  present  writer  has  received  the  subjoined  letter  from 
Mr.  Booth: — 

"  9  AuBLPHi  Tbbbacb,  Strand,  W.C, 
*Vu/y26,  1901. 

*'  DsAR  Mr.  Rowktree— You  know  with  what  interest  I  have  watche>l 
your  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  life  at  York,  and  in  response  to 
your  question  I  certainly  think  that  the  slight  difference  in  our  methods 
ought  in  no  way  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  comparison  being  made 
between  your  results  and  mine. 

"The  methods  adopted  by  you  are  more  complete  than  those  I  fouud 
available  for  the  large  area  of  London.  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  total 
pro^mrtion  of  the  people  visibly  living  in  poverty,  and  from  amongst  these 
separated  the  cases  iu  which  the  poverty  appeared  to  be  extreme  au«l 
amounted  to  destitution,  but  I  did  not  enter  into  the  questions  of  economical 
or  wasteful  expenditure.  You  too  have  enumerated  the  cases  of  visible 
lK>verty,  applying  similar  tests,  and  so  far  our  estimates  are  fairly  compar- 
able ;  but  you  enumerate  separately  those  whose  income  is  such  that  tboy 
cannot  by  any  means  afford  the  expenditure  which  your  argument  sets  forth 
as  an  absolutely  necessary  minimum.  It  is  very  possible  that  few  of  those 
classed  by  you  or  me  as  poor  would  pass  muster  as  sufficiently  nourished, 
clothed,  and  housed,  according  to  this  standard;  but  your  classification 
seiNirates  those  who  conceivably  might  be  so,  fh>m  those  who  certainly  could 
not. 

"  It  is  ill  this  respect  that  my  classification  falls  short  of  yours  ;  but  our 
totals  may  be  correctly  compared,  and  the  comparison,  as  you  have  shown, 
is  very  close.  At  this  I  am  not  surprised.  I  have,  indeed,  long  thought  that 
other  cities,  if  similarly  tested,  would  show  a  percentage  of  poverty  not  differ- 
ing greatly  from  that  existing  in  London.  Your  most  valuable  inquiry  con- 
firms me  in  this  opinion. — Yours  faithfully,  Charles  Booth.'* 
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careful  investigation  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
poverty  in  London  is  practically  equalled  in  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  provincial  town,  we  are 
faced  by  the  startling  probability  that  from  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  town  populations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  living  in  poverty.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  its  grave  significance  may  be  realised  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  in  1901,  77  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  returned  as 
"  urban  "  and  only  23  per  cent  as  "  rural."  ^ 

The  Results  of  Poverty. — ^The  facts  regarding  the 
proportion  of  poverty  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
which  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  live,  and  the  eflfects 
of  those  conditions,  especially  upon  their  physical 
stamina,  will  have  also  claimed  the  serious  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Housing. — It  has  been  shown  that  in  York  4705 
persons,  or  6*4  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  are 
living  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room,  whilst  the 
actual  number  who  are  living,  and  especially  sleeping, 

^  Accoiding  to  the  offioUl  distinction  of  "  urban  "  and  "  rural "  adopted 
by  the  Registrar-General,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1901,  as 
given  in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Census,  is  as  follows : — 

Urban        25,054,268 77  per  cent 

Rural  7,471,242 23       „ 

If,  however,  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  be  drawn  at  towns 
of  10,000  population,  the  figures  are  as  follows : — 

Urban        21,946,846 67  per  cent 

Rural         10,579,164 83       „ 

And  if  drawn  at  towns  of  20,000  population  they  are  : — 

Urban        18,940,056    .  .        .        .     58  per  cent 

Rural         18,585,444    .       ^        .        .        .     42       „ 
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in  rooms  which  provide  inadequate  air-space  for  the 
maintenance  of  health  is  undoubtedly  very  much 
greater.  Moreover,  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  decencies  of  life  in  these  overcrowded  houses  is 
a  factor  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  morals  of 
their  inhabitants. 

The  close  relation  which  exists  between  over- 
crowding and  poverty  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
94  per  cent  of  the  overcrowded  families  are  in  poverty 
either  "  primary  "  or  ''  secondary." 

Rent. — Although  rents  in  York  are  much  lower 
than  in  many  towns,  still  the  proportion  of  total 
earnings  spent  in  rent  by  the  working  classes  in 
York  is  high,  varying  from  9  per  cent  in  the  few 
favoured  cases  where  the  total  earnings  reach  or 
exceed  60s.,  to  29  per  cent  for  those  whose  total 
family  earnings  fall  below  18s.  weekly.  The  average 
proportion  of  total  family  earnings  spent  in  rent  by 
all  sections  of  the  working  classes  in  York  is  over 
14  per  cent.  Although  York  is  not  a  large  city,  and 
freehold  land  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  tlie 
city  may  be  bought  for  £60  to  £80  an  acre,  it  never- 
theless contains  slums  as  degradingly  filthy  as  any 
to  be  found  in  London. 

Relation  of  Poverty  to  Health. — ^Turning  now  to 
the  relation  of  poverty  to  health,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  pages  how  low  is  the  standard  of 
health  amongst  the  very  poor.  This  was  tested  not 
only  by  the  general  and  infant  mortality  of  the  city, 
but  by  an  examination  of  the  physique  of  a  large 
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number  of  school  children.  The  inferences  drawn 
from  tills  latter  examination  are  corroborated  by  the 
general  statistics  which  refer  to  the  health  standard 
of  those  who  seek  enlistment  in  the  army.  These 
indicate  that  a  low  standard  of  health  prevails  among 
the  working  classes.  It  therefore  becomes  obvious 
that  the  widespread  existence  of  poverty  in  an 
industrial  country  like  our  own  must  seriously 
retard  its  development. 

Workmen's  HoiLsehold  Bridgets. — In  the  last 
chapter  concrete  evidence  is  advanced  as  to  the  in- 
adequate nutrition  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
labouring  classes.  An  inquiry  into  the  diet  of  various 
sections  of  the  community  revealed  the  facts  (l)  that 
the  diet  of  the  middle  classes  is  generally  more  than 
adequate  ;  (2)  that  of  the  well-to-do  artisan  is  on  the 
whole  adequate ;  but  (3)  that  of  the  labouring  class 
is  seriously  inadequate.  Indeed,  the  labouring  class 
receive  upon  the  average  25  per  cent  less  food  than 
has  been  proved  by  scientific  experts  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  physical  efficiency.  This 
statement  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  labourers 
and  their  families  are  chronically  hungry,  but  that 
the  food  which  they  eat  (although  on  account  of  its 
bulk  it  satisfies  the  cravings  of  hunger)  does  not 
contain  the  nutrients  necessary  for  normal  physical 
efficiency.  A  homely  illustration  will  make  the  point 
clear.  A  horse  fed  upon  hay  does  not  feel  hungry, 
and  may  indeed  grow  fat,  but  it  cannot  perform  hard 
and  continuous  work  without  a  proper  supply  of  com. 
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Just  so  the  labourer,  though  perhaps  not  hungiy,  is 
unable  to  do  the  work  which  he  could  easily  accom- 
plish upon  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

As  the  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  life  in 
this  typical  provincial  town  has  proceeded,  the  writer 
has  been  increasingly  impressed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  facts  which  have  unfolded  themselves. 

That  in  this  land  of  abounding  wealth,  during 
a  time  of  perhaps  unexampled  prosperity,  probably 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  living  in 
poverty,  is  a  fact  which  may  well  cause  great  search- 
ings  of  heart.  There  is  surely  need  for  a  greater 
concentration  of  thought  by  the  nation  upon  the  well- 
being  of  its  own  people,  for  no  civilisation  can  be 
sound  or  stable  which  has  at  its  base  this  mass  of 
stunted  human  life.  The  suffering  may  be  all  but 
voiceless,  and  we  may  long  remain  ignorant  of  its 
extent  and  severity,  but  when  once  we  realise  it  we 
see  that  social  questions  of  profound  importance  await 
solution.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  primary  causes 
of  this  poverty?  How  far  is  it  the  result  of  false 
social  and  economic  conditions  ?  If  it  be  due  in  part 
to  faults  in  the  national  character,  what  influences  can 
be  exerted  to  impart  to  that  character  greater  strength 
and  thoughtfulness  ? 

The  object  of  the  writer,  however,  has  been  to 
state  facts  rather  than  to  suggest  remedies.  He 
desires,  nevertheless,  to  express  his  belief  that  how- 
ever difficult  the  path  of  social  progress  may  be,  a 
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way  of  adyance  will  open  out  before  patient  and 
penetrating  thought  if  inspired  by  a  true  human 
sympathy. 

The  dark  shadow  of  the  Malthusian  philosophy 
has  passed  away,  and  no  view  of  the  ultimate  scheme 
of  things  would  now  be  accepted  under  which  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  are  doomed  by  inevitable 
law  to  a  struggle  for  existence  so  severe  as  necessarily 
to  cripple  or  destroy  the  higher  parts  of  their  nature. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER 

In  this  supplementary  chapter  certain  facts  are  set 
forth  which,  although  not  directly  connected  with  the 
main  subject  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  nevertheless 
throw  some  light  upon  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  lives  of  the  working  classes  in  York. 

A  consideration  of  them  may  also  assist  the  reader 
to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to  how  far  the 
conditions  are  typical  of  those  obtaining  in  other 
provincial  towns. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  named : — 

(a)  Public-houses  and  Clubs. 
(6)   Education. 

(c)  The  Direct  Influence  of  the  Christian  Churches,  as 

judged  by  a  *'  Church  Census." 

(d)  Trade  Unionism. 

(e)  Co-operation. 

(/)  Friendly  Societies  and  Life  Insurance. 
(g)  Poor  Relief 

(A)  The  probable  effect  of  universal  Old  Age  Pensions 
upon  Poverty  in  York. 

(t)   Abstract  of  the  York  City  Accounts. 
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(a)  Public-houses 

The  facts  here  set  forth  have  been  collected  by 
the  writer  with  the  view  of  forming  some  estimate  of 
the  place  which  public-houses  occupy  in  the  social  life 
of  the  working  classes. 

There  are  338  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  city,  viz. — 


"  On  "  licenses — Fully  licensed  .199 

Beer-houses         .         .        37 


236 


"  Off"  licenses — Wines,  spirits,  and  sweets  27 

Beer-houses  .        75 


102 


338 


The  population  of  York  being  77,793,  there  is 
therefore  one  "on"  license  for  every  330  persons. 
If  we  take  all  licenses  ("  on  "  and  "  oflF")  into  account, 
that  is  one  licensed  house  for  every  230  persons. 

Many  of  the  public-houses  are  situated  at  street 
corners,  and  have  entrances  from  two  streets.  In 
other  cases  a  public -house  may  have  one  or  more 
entrances  from  the  main  street,  and  another  entrance 
from  a  passage.  Of  the  236  "on  "  licensed  houses  in 
York,  113  have  one  entrance.  111  have  two,  11  have 
three,  and  1  has  four. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
licensed  houses  to  the  total  population  ^  in  some  other 
cities,  York  being  included  for  comparative  purposes : — 

^  Taken  from  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Census  of  1901. 
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Town. 
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and  "Off" 
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Total  ■*<)&* 

Licentet. 

Liceniet. 

LtoenMt. 

"On" 

"Off" 

and  "Off* 
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LtoensM.!  LioenaM.! 

-1-           ■! 
1  LkwBM  toll  LlomM  to. 

. 

1  III  Mil  ti 

Tork . 

77,793 

236 

102 

838 

330 

762 

230 

Northampton 

87,021 

295 

224 

519 

295 

888  1 

167 

Southampton 

104,911 

468 

100 

568 

222 

1049  , 

184 

Manohester  . 

548,969 

2222 

746 

2968 

244 

729 

188 

Sheffield 

880,717 

1159 

689 

1798 

828 

594 

217 

Salford 

220,956 

529 

468 

997 

417 

472 

221 

Nottingham . 

289,758 

595 

488 

1088 

408 

491 

221 

Bristol 

828,842 

1088 

829 

1867 

816 

999 

240 

Birmingham 

522,182 

1600 

567 

2167 

326 

921   ' 

241 

Bradford 

279,809 

618 

518 

1181 

453 

545  ; 

247 

Leioester 

211,574 

456 

889 

845 

468 

540  , 

250 

Sunderland  . 

146,565 

404 

168 

572 

862 

872 

256 

Blackburn 

127,527 

420 

68 

488 

808 

1875 

261 

Bolton 

168,205 

431 

178 

609 

890 

945  1 

276 

Newcastle 

214,808 

561 

141 

702 

382 

1523 

806 

Plymouth     . 

107,509 

298 

51 

849 

860 

!    2108  j 

808 

Liverpool 

684,947 

2042 

144 

2186 

835 

.    4749 

313 

Leeds  . 

428,958 

745 

487 

1182 

575 

981 

362 

Cardiflf 

164,420 

274 

85 

859 

600 

1934  : 

1 

458 

Of  course  the  public -houses  are  very  unevenly 
distributed  throughout  each  of  the  above  toi^Tis.  A 
glance  at  the  drink  map  of  York,  p.  308,  will  show  how 
few  licensed  houses  there  are  in  the  newer  and  outlymg 
parts  of  the  city,  compared  with  the  large  number  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  old  streets  within  the  city  walls 
inhabitated  by  the  poorest  section  of  the  population. 
The  comparative  fewness  of  public-houses  in  the  out- 
lying districts  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  wealthier 
residential  streets,  but  extends  to  all  new  working- 
class  districts.  This  fact  is  significant,  as  showing 
the  unwillingness  now  manifested  by  the  magistrates 
to  grant  licenses  in  new  districts  beyond  the  number 
actually  required  to  supply  the  legitimate  needs  of 
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the  population.  Their  action  in  refusing  further 
demands  for  new  licenses  has  been  usually  supported 
by  widely-signed  petitions  fipom  the  local  inhabitants. 
The  excessive  number  of  licensed  houses  in  the  old 
parts  of  the  city  is  not  accounted  for  by  any  large 
number  of  bona-Jide  hotels,  in  which  the  drink  license 
is  a  subsidiary  factor.  These  are  chiefly  found  near 
the  Station  and  Minster.  It  is  possible  that  the  large 
number  of  public-houses  in  the  old  part  of  York  may 
in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  York  was, 
in  past  days,  a  coaching  centre.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  is 
enormously  in  excess  of  those  required  to  meet  any 
reasonable  demands  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
proportion  of  the  "  on  "  licensed  houses  are  "  tied " 
houses,  but  the  police  state  that  "  practically  all  are 
tied." 

ITie  Use  of  Puhlic-houses  for  Social  Purposes. — 
Almost  every  public-house  has  one  or  more  parlours 
behind  the  bar,  which  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
privileged  and  regular  customers,  who  spend  the 
evenings  there,  smoking,  chatting,  and  drinking.  In 
a  few  of  the  small  public-houses  dominoes  and  dart- 
boards  are  provided  in  these  rooms,  and  some  of  the 
largest  provide  billiard  tables,  which  prove  a  great 
attraction.  The  casual  customer  who  drops  in  for  a 
glass,  and  the  less  respectable  customers,  are  served  in 
the  tap-room  or  bar,  and  it  is  here  that  the  bulk  of 
the  heavy  drinking  is  done.     People  who  drink  stand- 
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ing  at  the  bar  are  termed  "  perpendicular  drinkers." 
In  many  of  the  new  public-houses  no  seats  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bar. 

Formerly,  public-houses  in  York  were  largely  used 
as  meeting -places  at  which  the  business  of  Foot- 
ball Clubs,  Trade  Unions,  Friendly  Societies,  etc.,  was 
transacted.  The  use  of  public-houses  for  these  pur- 
poses is,  however,  less  general  than  it  was,  as  some 
suitable  and  inexpensive  rooms  for  such  meetings  can 
now  be  obtained  in  coffee-houses  and  elsewhere,  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  clubs  and  societies 
concerned  prefer  to  hold  their  meetings  in  these 
rooms  rather  than  in  public -house  parlours.  The 
demand  for  such  rooms  is,  however,  still  in  excess  of 
the  supply. 

Only  about  a  dozen  public-houses  have  music 
licenses,  but  there  is  music  and  singing  in  a  great 
many  others.  No  doubt  many  of  the  musicians  who 
perform  in  the  latter  are  paid  for  their  services; 
though  when  questioned  by  the  police  they  state 
they  are  not  paid  for  singing,  but  are  engaged  as 
waiters  or  waitresses  and  "  only  sing  a  little  to  oblige 
the  company,"  an  assertion  which  is  very  difficult  to 
disprove,  especially  as  all  the  company  present  are 
**  up  to  the  trick  "  and  support  it.^ 

The  number  of  persons  present  in  the  singing- 
rooms  attached  to  six  public -houses  in  the  central 


^  It  is  illegal  to  engage  professional  musicians  in  a  public-house  without 
a  masio  license,  and  this  is  only  granted  in  the  case  of  public-houses  contain- 
ing a  room  of  a  certain  size. 
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parts  of  York  were  counted  at  about  9  p.m.  on  two 
nights,  viz.  Monday,  September  30,  1901,  and  Satur- 
day, October  5,  1901.  The  former  was  a  warm  and 
fine  night.  Saturday  was  also  fine,  but  not  quite  so 
warm.  Thus  on  neither  night  would  people  be  driven 
into  public-houses  by  weather. 

The  numbers  present  in  each  singing-room  at  the 
time  the  enumeration  was  made  were  as  follows  (these 
numbers  do  not  take  account  of  persons  who  were  in 
the  bar  or  other  parts  of  the  public-house) : — 


Monday. 


Saturday. 


"1- 


Nuinber  of  Penoni 
in  Singing-room. 


Public-house  No.  1 


it 

ty 


2 
8 
4 
5 
6 


27 
64 
75 
28 
22 
17 


Number  of  Persons 
in  Singing-room. 


32 
62 
90 
72 
45 
41 
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The  form  of  entertainment  furnished  in  those 
public -houses  where  music  (either  professional  or 
otherwise)  is  provided,  is  one  weU  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  those  for  whom  the  publicans  cater.  The 
rooms  are,  as  a  rule,  brilliantly  lit,  and  often  gaudily, 
if  cheaply,  decorated.  In  winter  they  are  always  kept 
temptingly  warm.  The  company  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  young  persons,  youths  and  girls,  sitting 
round  the  room  and  at  small  tables.  Often  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  present.  Every  one 
is  drinking,  but  not  heavily,  and  most  of  the  men  are 
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smoking.  At  intervals  one  of  the  company  is  called 
on  for  a  song,  and  if  there  is  a  chorus,  every  one 
who  can  will  join  in  it.  Many  of  the  songs  are 
characterised  by  maudlin  sentimentality ;  others  again 
are  unreservedly  vulgar.  Throughout  the  whole 
assembly  there  is  an  air  of  jollity  and  an  absence  of 
irksome  restraint  which  must  prove  very  attractive 
after  a  day's  confinement  in  factory  or  shop. 

In  a  round  of  the  public-houses  which  the  writer 
made  one  Saturday  evening  in  May  1901,  the  fact  of 
their  social  attractiveness  struck  him  very  forcibly. 
It  points  to  the  need  for  the  establishment  on 
temperance  lines  of  something  equally  attractive  in 
this  respect. 

Formerly  many  of  the  public-houses  organised 
Christmas  or  "  Goose  "  clubs.  These  partook  largely 
of  the  nature  of  a  raffle,  the  value  of  the  prize  obtained 
at  Christmas  time  depending  upon  the  drawing  of 
particular  numbers.  Owing,  however,  to  the  action 
of  the  police,  this  sort  of  thing  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist  in  connection  with  public -houses.  Such 
clubs  are,  however,  occasionally  organised  now  by 
tobacconists.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  public- 
houses  the  landlord  organises  a  day's  summer  outing 
for  his  regular  customers.  The  latter  subscribe  a 
certain  sum  weekly  for  some  time  prior  to  the  agreed- 
upon  day,  and  to  the  fund  thus  collected  the  brewery 
owning  the  house  adds  a  substantial  donation.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  company  set  off,  usually  in 
char-a-bancs,  the  landlord  taking  care  that  all  liquor 
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to  be  consumed  goes  with  them.  Evexy  one  eats 
and  drinks  to  his  heart  s  content  during  the  day,  as 
everything  is  paid  for  out  of  the  central  fund,  and 
if,  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid,  there  remains 
any  surplus,  this  is  divided  equally  amongst  the 
subscribers. 

But  though  Christmas  raffles  have  been  suppressed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  other  betting  transactions 
are  carried  on  in  public-houses,  though  they  are 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature.  Organised  bookmaking 
is  usually  carried  on  elsewhere,  often,  like  the  "  Groose  " 
clubs,  in  tobacconists'  shops. 

In  York  there  is  much  public-house  drinking  by 
girls.  This  does  not  often  lead  to  actual  drunkenness, 
but  unfortunately  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
girls  spend  their  evenings  in  public-houses  with  a  view 
to  meeting  men  for  immoral  purposes.  The  police 
inform  me  that  there  are  not  more  than  about  a  score 
or  so  of  women  in  York  who  depend  upon  prostitution 
as  a  sole  means  of  livelihood,  but  there  is,  nevertheless, 
much  immorality  in  the  city. 

York  is  essentially  a  beer -drinking  town.  A 
police  official  of  long  experience  tells  me  that  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  drunkenness  is  due  to 
beer. 

Amount  and  Cha/racter  of  Trade  done  in  Public- 
houses. — In  connection  with  the  present  investigation 
it  seemed  important  to  try  to  obtain  some  detailed 
information  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  three 
following  questions : — 
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(1)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  trade  done,  i.e.  the 

number  of  persons  entering  the  public- 
houses  daily  ? 

(2)  What  proportion  of  these  persons  are  men, 

what  proportion  are  women,  and  to  what 
extent  are  children  employed  to  fetch 
liquor  ? 

(3)  At  what  hours  of  the  day  are  public-houses 

chiefly  visited  ? 

As  the  best  way  of  obtaining  this  information,  a 
careful  and  detailed  study  was  made  of  a  few  houses 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Three  public- 
houses  were  selected  for  observation,*  viz. — "  A  "  in  a 
slum  district,  "  B  "  in  a  busy  thoroughfare,  and  "  C  " 
in  a  broad  street  on  the  border-line  between  a  working- 
class  and  a  wealthier  residential  district. 

We  will  consider  the  results  of  the  study  of  these 
three  houses  in  the  order  named. 

Ptihlic'hmise  ''A'' 

This  is  a  small,  dingy-looking  house  situated  in  a 
narrow  street  in  the  heart  of  a  slum  district.  It  has 
two  entrances.  Behind  the  bar  is  a  small  and  some- 
what dirty  parlour  which  accommodates  about  ten 
persons.     No  music  is  provided.     In  close  proximity 

^  At  the  time  the  above  investigation  was  made  (July  to  Angnst  1900), 
the  writer  was  under  the  impression  that  the  three  houses  selected  were 
typical  of  the  public-houses  in  the  city  generally.  More  recent  inquiry  has, 
however,  shown  him  that  the  three  houses  selected  represent  not  the  average 
trade  done,  but  the  trade  done  in  the  smaller  public-houses.  There  are  many 
public- houses  in  York  doing  much  more  trade  than  the  three  referred  to  here. 
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to  it  is  a  working-men's  club,  where  mucli  drinking  is 
indulged  in,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  it  are 
thirteen  other  public -houses,  three  of  them  within 
100  yards.  The  house  was  watched  on  Saturday, 
July  7,  1900,  for  seventeen  consecutive  hours. 
During  the  busiest  part  of  the  day  the  work  was 
undertaken  by  two  investigators.  550  persons  entered 
the  house  during  the  day,  viz.  258  men,  179  women, 
and  113  children.^  The  numbers  entering  each 
hour  were  as  under : — 


Numbers  entebing  Public 

-HOUSE    ** 

A" 

Hour. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

6      A.M.  to  7.40  A.M. 

•  ■ 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

7.40   „      , 

,    8      „ 

2 

4 

8 

9 

8       „      , 

,     9       „ 

9 

6 

2 

16 

9       »      , 

,   10      „ 

6 

1 

2 

9 

10       „      , 

,  11       „ 

5 

1 

5 

11 

11       „      , 

y  12  noon 

8 

4 

6 

18 

12  noon     , 

,       1     P.M. 

22 

11 

11 

44 

1    P.M.      , 

,     2      „ 

15 

18 

8 

86 

2      ,,       , 

.     3      „ 

15 

18 

8 

86 

3      „       , 

,      4      „ 

19 

12 

4 

85 

4      „       1 

,     5      „ 

10 

10 

8 

28 

5      „       , 

.     6      „ 

15 

18 

6 

84 

6      „       , 

.     7      „ 

25 

12 

5 

42 

7      „       , 

,     8      „ 

28 

2 

7 

82 

8      „       , 

,       9        n 

19 

14 

10 

43 

9      „       , 

,   10      „ 

42 

82 

9 

83 

10      „       , 

,  11    „ 

28 
258 

32 

19 

74 

Total 

179 

118 

550 

Percentage  . 

47 

82-5 

20-5 

100 

It  is  thus  seen  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  business  was  done  between  eight  and  eleven 

^  There  were  40  return  Tisits,  viz.  17  men  and  28  women,  but  these  are 
not  included  in  the  above  totals. 
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o'clock  at  night.  There  was  also  a  Uttle  rush  at 
dinner-time,  and  a  fairly  steady  flow  of  customers, 
during  the  afternoon.  It  will  be  noted  that  38 
children  entered  the  house  between  eight  and  eleven 
at  night. 

Some  rough  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  "treating*^ 
is  carried  on  may  be  perhaps  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  278  adults  entered  the  house  singly,  90  entered 
in  couples,  and  69  in  parties  of  three  or  more ;  thus 
more  than  one-third  of  those  who  entered  the  house 
entered  it  in  company.  This  house  is  evidently  one 
where  "social"  drinking  is  carried  on,  for  of  the 
258  men  who  entered,  158  remained  in  the  house 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  proportion 
of  women  who  stayed  as  long  as  this  was,  however, 
much  smaller,  only  44  of  the  179  who  entered  staying 
in  the  house  for  so  long  a  period. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  give  any  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  trade  done  by  means  of  figures.  I 
therefore  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  note-books  of 
the  investigators.* 

"t/wZy  7,  5.55  A.M. — Lot  of  people  about,  going  to  work. 
Several  men  and  women  hanging  about  comer  of  public- 
house,  but  they  disappear  about  6.10  A.M.  Public-house 
not  opened  till  7.40  a.m.  Between  6  and  7  the  door  was 
tried  by  several  men,  but  to  no  purpose.  Publican  evidently 
lax  in  principle  of  cleanliness ;  no  attempt  to  remove  evidence 
of  previous  day's    trafl&c  imtil    9   a.m.     Children    simply 

^  There  wore  two  inyestigators  during  the  evening,  one  watching,  the 
other  taking  down  the  numbera  entering  and  making  notes  in  shorthand  to 


/      the  other's  dictation. 
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abound  here.  I  count  no  less  than  thirteen  sitting  on 
public-house  steps  and  on  pavement  opposite  door. 

"  Between  10  and  11  A.M.  several  of  the  women  residents 

are  returning  by  way  of Passage  with  bundles  of  all 

sizes  and  shapes,  presumably  from  the  pawnshop. 

"  Between  5  and  6  P.M.  a  woman  was  ejected.  A  row 
immediately  ensued,  the  woman  using  language  unfit  for 
human  ears.  As  usual  a  crowd  of  children  were  keenly 
enjoying  the  scene,  which  lasted  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

*' About  6.45,  detective,  police  sergeant,  and  policeman 
visited  the  house.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  during 
the  whole  day  that  the  house  was  under  police  supervision. 

"Between  8.30  and  11  o'clock  the  house  was  simply 
packed  with  men  and  women  shouting  and  singing,  and 
although  there  were  a  few  forcible  ejections,  there  were  no 
serious  quarrels  or  rows." 

On  Sunday,  July  15,  1900,  this  house  was 
watched  again,  with  the  following  results : — 


Numbers  entering  Public-house  "A 


t* 


Hour.                                   Men.       i   Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

12.30  P.M.  to  1.30  P.M. 
1.30    „      „  2.80    „ 

6  »     „      7       „ 

7  »     ,.      8       „ 

8  ,,      n       »       „ 

9  „     ,.    10       „         .         . 

31 
29 
19 
22 
18 
26 

10 

22 

4 

4 

9 

17 

12 
16 
4 
4 
16 
12 

63 
67 
27 
80 
42 
55 

Total    . 

145 

66 
24 

68 

274 
100 

Percentage     . 

1 

63 

28 

These  numbers  show  that  while  there  is  a  con- 
siderable rush  of  customers  during  the  hours  12.30 
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to  2.30  P.M.,  the  attendance  during  the  evening  is 
considerably  smaller  than  on  Saturday  night. 

Of  the  211  adults  who  went  into  the  house, 
46  entered  in  couples,  and  10  in  parties  of  three  or 
more.  Of  the  145  men,  85  stayed  in  the  house  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  but  oiJy  2  out  of  the 
66  women  stayed  so  long. 

The  investigator's  notes  upon  the  day's  watehing 
were  as  follows  : — 

''Sunday,  July  15,  1900,  12.15  P.M. — All  the  small 
shops  are  open  as  upon  week-days,  and  appear  to  be  doing 
a  brisk  business,  especially  fried-fish  shops.  Majority  of 
women  standing  gossiping  in  the  streets  are  in  '  deshabille.' 
Children  simply  swarm — dirty  and  ill-dothed.  During 
the  dinuer-time  nothing  happened  out  of  the  ordinary. 

"  In  the  evening  there  were  several  wordy  battles  between 
women  neighbours,  the  language  being  very  bad.  Weather 
being  very  warm,  men,  women,  and  children  are  sitting  on 
pavement  most  of  the  evening.  Between  7  and  8  three 
men  endeavoured  to  hold  a  gospel  meeting,  but  retired  after 
singing  a  hymn  and  giving  a  short  address;  the  people 
apparently  took  no  notice,  but  continued  their  conversations. 
Several  men  entered  the  public-house  during  the  short  time 
the  meeting  was  on." 

The  same  house  was  again  watched  on  Wednesday, 
July  18,  1900,  from  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  watch  it  before  11  A.M.,  as  the 
numbers  entering  were  not  likely  to  be  materially 
different  from  the  number  who  entered  on  the  Satur- 
day morning.  The  result  of  the  watching  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 
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Numbers  entering  Public 

-HOUSE    " 

A" 

1 

Hour. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childrtn. 

Total. 

11  A.M.  to  noon 

5 

6 

9 

19 

noon      , 

,       1  P.M.      . 

15 

4 

6 

25 

1  P.M.    , 

,      2    , 

12 

2 

8 

22 

2    „     , 

.      3    , 

a 

12 

4 

5 

21 

3    „     , 

,      4    , 

8 

3 

5 

16 

4    „     , 

.     6    . 

■ 

13 

5 

7 

25 

5    „     , 

.     6    , 

1                      « 

10 

5 

12 

27 

6    „     . 

,     7    , 

1 

11 

4 

8 

23 

7    „     , 

,     8    , 

• 

20 

8 

7 

35 

8    »     , 

.     9    , 

16 

6 

6 

28 

9    „     , 

,   10    , 

22 

18 

14 

54 

10     „     , 

,   11    , 

• 

28 
172 

17 

14 

59 
354 

Total 

81 
23 

101 

Percentage     . 

49 

28 

100 

Of  the  253  adults,  50  entered  in  couples,  and 
28  in  parties  of  three  or  more.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  almost  exactly  half  of  the  trade  was  done 
between  7  p.m.  and  11  p.m.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  attendance  on  Wednesday  was  considerably  less 
than  on  Saturday,  the  number  entering  between  11 
A.M.  and  11  p.m.  on  the  latter  day  being  510  as 
compared  with  354  on  Wednesday.  79  of  the  men 
stayed  in  the  house  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  but 
only  two  of  the  women. 

It  was  clearly  shown  that  when  beer  is  required 
for  consumption  at  home,  it  is  practically  always 
fetched  by  children.  During  the  three  days  on 
which  this  house  was  watched,  only  one  adult  entered 
with  a  jug  or  can. 

The  following  extract  from  the  investigator's 
note-book  must  conclude  the  report  of  the  study  of 
this  house : — 
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"  Wednesday,  Jviy  18. — Yery  little  to  note,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  are  living  having  been  referred 
to  in  previous  notes.  Very  few  of  the  children  who 
are  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  drink  exceed  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  majority  are  wretchedly  clothed  and 
dirty.  Between  9  and  11  p.m.  the  singing  and  shouting 
inside  the  *  pub/  was  almost  deafening." 


Public-house  ''B" 

This  house  has  two  entrances,  both  from  main 
street.  Behind  the  bar  there  is  a  smoke-room  and 
a  parlour,  but  no  games  or  music  are  provided.  The 
house  is  situated  in  a  busy  thoroughfare  lined  with 
small  shops.  This  thoroughfare  is  close  to  a  poor- 
class  neighbourhood,  and  the  trade  done  by  the 
house  is  chiefly  amongst  the  poor.  There  are  fifteen 
public-houses  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  this  one, 
and  of  these  four  are  within  100  yards  of  it 

The  house  was  watched  on  Thursday,  August  9, 
1900,  from  11  A.M.  to  11  P.M. ;  on  Saturday,  August  11, 
from  7  A.M.  to  11  p.m.;  and  again  on  Sunday, 
August  12,  during  the  hours  when  it  was  open.  The 
total  number  of  persons  entering  on  each  day  was  as 
follows : — 


PUBLIC-HOUSES 

NUHBKBa  KNTWllNQ  PUBUO-HOCSE  "B" 


■nmndiy,  Aoguil  9,  !«». 

SiIiuiUt.  Aupiat  11,  IMO. 

Ban 

dnj.  Augoit  11,  IMa 

Ken. 

WoEun. 

ohn- 

dnn. 

i 

Hen. 

Womw. 

CWl- 

1 

Um. 

w»„. 

Chll- 

1 

6-7 

7-8 

n 

3 

14 

S-9 

12 

5 

17 

9-10 

yi 

v7 

10-11 

ia 

?4 

11-12 

12 

6 

1 

la 

u 

13 

2 

30 

12-1 

12 

7 

ifl 

2fl 

15 

2 

4ft 

*7 

3 

12 

67' 

1-2 

11 

8 

?o 

2ft 

13 

h 

4*1 

2S 

11 

7 

43' 

2.3 

14 

S 

34 

19 

3 

6fl 

3-4 
4-G 

16 
19 

6 
7 

21 

37 

13 

Ifi 

2 

1 

63 

6-8 

2B 

12 

41 

an 

14 

2 

M 

6-7 

12 

7 

2 

21 

,41 

9 

V,« 

7 

2 

36 

7-8 

N2 

28 

B2 

3J) 

16 

» 

^s 

»4I 

13 

3 

61 

8-e 

H6 

19 

3 

W 

4A 

13 

A4 

^7 

26 

a 

«9 

g-io 

411 

4 

«1 

J\7 

18 

V. 

41 

16 

« 

lo-n 

33 

19 

2 

64 

48 

16 

4 

63 

Total 

264 

14S 

14 

423 

49^ 

1SB 

32 

723 
100 

332 
«7 

81 

81 

344 

Peretat- 

S3 

34 

3 

IDO 

68 

2S 

4 

24 

B 

100 

•«e- 

It  will  be  DOted  that  on  each  day  two-thirds  of  the 
persona  who  entered  were  men.  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  children  entering  the  house  is  a 
satisfactory  feature.  Twice  as  many  persons  entered 
the  house  between  noon  and  7  p.m.  on  Saturday  as 
on  Thursday,  but  the  average  number  of  persons 
entering  the  house  per  hour  ajier  7  p.m.  is  very  much 
the  same  on  each  of  the  days. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  adults 
who  entered  singly,  or  in  couples,  or  larger  parties, 

)  HoDM  open  12.30  to  2.30  F.u. 
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on  each  day,  and  thus  gives  some  rough  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  treating  is  practised  : — 


Nomber  of  Adulti  entering 

Singly. 

In  Couplw. 

In  Parties 
of  Three  or  more. 

TbtaL 

Thursday    . 
Saturday    . 
Sunday 

224 
828 
118 

122 
196 
102 

68 

167 

98 

409 
691 
818 

Total     . 

670 

420 

828 

1413 

We  thus  see  that  more  than  half  of  those  who 
entered  the  house  were  in  parties  of  two,  three,  or 
more. 

The  large  proportion  of  persons  who  stayed  in  the 
house  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  shows  to  how 
large  an  extent  the  house  is  used  for  '*  social "  drinking. 

NlTMBER  WHO  STATED   IN   HoUSE  FOR  HOBS  THAN   FIFTEEN   MlNUTES^ 


Thursday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


Men. 


82 

149 

77 


Women. 


60 
74 
22 


Total. 


1^2 

228 

99 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  more  than  half  of  the  adults 
who  entered  the  house  stayed  longer  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  whole  of  the  drink  sold  for  "  oflf "  consumption 
was  fetched  by  the  children ;  no  adults  went  in  with 
jugs  during  the  three  days. 


^  These  figures  do  not  relate  to  those  who  entered  after  8  p.m.,  as  the 
failing  light  prevented  the  investigators  from  identifying  the  individuals. 
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The  investigators  state  that  this  house  is  conducted 
in  a  more  orderly  way  than  the  one  previously  con- 
sidered, but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
noisy  quarrelling  in  the  evenings.  On  Thursday 
night  one  drunken  woman  was  ejected. 

The  weather  during  the  three  days  was  fine,  except 
for  a  sudden  shower  which  occurred  about  10  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  when  no  less  than  30  persons  crowded 
into  the  house  within  five  minutes,  12  of  them 
women. 


PuhliC'house  "  C^ 

This  house  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  two  streets ; 
one  of  these  is  a  narrow  street  of  small  workmen's 
cottages,  the  other  a  broad  street,  the  thoroughfare 
to  a  wealthier  residential  district.  There  are  three 
entrances,  two  into  the  broad  thoroughfare  and  one 
into  the  narrow  street.  There  is  a  smoke-room 
behind  the  bar.  No  musical  or  other  entertainments 
are  provided  in  this  house.  There  are  ten  other 
public-houses  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  this  one — 
four  of  them  are  within  1 00  yards  of  it. 

This  house  was  watched  from  11  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  July  26,  1900;  from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  July  28 ;  and  during  all  the  time  that  it  was 
open  on  Sunday,  July  29. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons 
entering  the  house  during  each  hour  on  these 
days : — 
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Public 

C" 

Thundii)-,  July  M,  IBOO. 

SutunUj.  Juljr  M,  IKOO. 

Sd 

d.r,  July  N,  IMO,     1 

Men. 

„^. 

ChU. 

i 

Urn. 

w™« 

Chll- 
rinn. 

1 

Man. 

,„„ 

dren! 

1 

6-7 

... 

7-8 

4 

"4 

(op««d7.46) 

8.9 

28 

S3 

9-10 

18 

2 

1 

21 

10-11 

28 

2 

3G 

11-12 

26 

9 

a 

37 

32 

4 

41 

... 

12-1 

31 

4 

5 

40 

1    28 

6 

4S 

1   *^ 

8 

13 

93 

1-2 

20 

3 

i 

26 

26 

2 

as 

18 

fi 

6 

2) 

2-8 

16 

3 

3 

22 

;  ^3 

3 

80 

...  1 

3-4 

23 

24 

27 

4 

40 

4-6 

23 

2 

26 

29 

3 

39 

E-8 

8G 

1 

37 

33 

S 

41 

8-7 

16 

3 

20 

45 

6 

60 

'  34 

1 

2 

'« 

7-8 

31 

7 

4 

42 

34 

61 

66 

8 

5 

67 

8-9 

S7 

3 

« 

es 

69 

8 

82 

76 

7 

i 

88 

B-IO 

53 

10 

e 

68 

52 

7 

69 

30 

8 

4 

40 

10-11 

3S 

" 

3 

45 

JL 

6 

66 

ToUl 

386 

61 

30 

4C2 

608 

114 

61 

683 
100 

258 
79 

36 
11 

33 

321 

81 

11 

z 

100 

z 

0 

"lo" 

"iM 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  thiB  house  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  persons  who  entered  were  men ; 
and  probably  even  this  does  not  adequately  represent 
the  proportiou  of  the  drinking  which  is  done  by  the 
men,  for,  unlike  the  other  houses  watched,  there  is  a 
considerable  jag  trade  done  here ;  of  the  200  women 
who  entered  on  the  three  days,  no  less  than  94  carried 
away  beer  in  jugs.  Altogether,  of  the  persons  who 
entered  the  house /or  the  purpose  of  drinhing,  91  per 
cent  were  men  and  only  9  per  cent  were  women. 
Moreover,  only  5  of  the  women  who  entered  the  house 
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during  the  three  days  stayed  as  long  as  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  4  of  these  were  accompanied  by  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  out  of  822  men  who  entered,  303 
stayed  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes.^  The  figures 
which  concern  the  drinking  of  women  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  those  obtained  in  connection  with  public- 
house  "A,"  situated,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
slums,  and  where  36  per  cent  of  the  adults  entering 
were  women.  They  point  to  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  public-house  drinking  done  by  women  in 
the  more  respectable  working-class  districts. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  "treating"  is  practised,  by  showing 
the  number  of  adults  who  entered  singly  or  in 
company : — 


Thursday 
i  Saturday 
!  Sunday 


Total 


Entered 
Singly. 

Entered  in 
Coaples. 

220 
317 
150 

158 

200 

82 

687 

440 

Entered  in  P&rties 
of  Three  or  more. 

ToUl. 

48 

101 

59 

426 
618 
291 

208 

1385 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  numbers  entering  alone  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  entering  in  company. 

The  following  general  notes  were  made  by  the 
investigator : — 

"  Thursday,  Juiy  26. — Blazing  hot  day.  The  customers 
throughout  the  whole  day  were  chiefly  composed  of  respect- 
able artisans  and  clerks.     The  house  seems  to  be  managed 

^  Retuma  under  thia  head  were  not  obtained  after  8  p.m.  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  on  account  of  failing  light. 
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in  an  exemplary  manner.  The  women  and  children  were 
all  respectably  dressed  and  of  cleanly  appearance. 

''Saturday,  July  28. — Cold,  cheerless  day.  Heavy  rain 
during  afternoon.  Customers  throughout  day  were  same 
type  as  on  Thursday.  No  disturbance  or  advanced  stage  of 
intoxication. 

"  Sunday,  July  29. — The  first  hour  was  exceedingly  busy, 
but  all  conducted  themselves  quietly  and  with  decorum. 

"  Between  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  men  going  in  and  out,  majority  stopping ;  in  fact^  so  great 
was  the  pressure  that  many  brought  their  drink  outside 
and  stood  upon  the  pavement  and  roadway.  No  cases  of 
extreme  drunkenness  occurred." 

Clubs 

There  are  eighteen  clubs  in  York  at  which  diink 
is  procurable;  in  addition  to  these  there  are  a  few 
clubs  conducted  on  teetotal  principles,  of  which  the 
largest  is  the  Central  Liberal  Club  with  over  400 
members. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
eighteen  clubs  where  drink  is  procurable.  Of  these, 
three  are  not  frequented  by  the  working  classes,  one 
is  an  agricultural  club  used  chiefly  as  a  meeting-place 
for  business  purposes,  five  are  political  (four  Con- 
servative and  one  Liberal),  and  nine  are  drinking 
clubs,  i.e.  they  exist  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  drinking  facilities.  The  political  clubs  are 
all  respectably  conducted,  and  heavy  drinking  does 
not  take  place  in  them.  Two  of  the  nine  drinking 
clubs  are  in  a  very  poor  part  of  the  city,  and  are 
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largely  frequented  by  Irish  labourers.  Entrance  to 
them  is  jealously  guarded,  and  exact  information 
regarding  the  number  of  members  or  conditions  of 
membership  cannot  be  given.  The  police,  however, 
state  that  beer  is  taken  into  the  clubs  in  quantities 
of  several  barrels  at  a  time,  and  that  much  drunken- 
ness occurs  in  them.  Drunken  men  have  been  seen 
through  the  windows  of  one  of  these  clubs  lying  on 
the  wooden  forms,  but  the  members  are  careful  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  leave  the  club  until  he  is  sober 
enough  to  escape  the  risk  of  a  summons  for  being 
drunk  in  the  streets.  Often  members  wiU  remain  in 
the  club  through  the  night,  and  even  from  Saturday 
until  Monday. 

The  other  seven  drinking  clubs  are  all  situated  in 
the  newer  working-class  districts  of  the  city ;  four  of 
them  were  opened  in  1900.  They  are  frequented  by 
working  men,  both  skilled  workers  and  general 
labourers,  and  some  of  them  to  a  small  extent  by 
clerks.  All  except  one  are  fairly  respectably  con- 
ducted. There  is  heavy  drinking,  but  very  little 
actual  drunkenness  or  disorder.  The  bars  are  as  a 
rule  closed  at  11  p.m.  on  week-days  and  10  p.m.  on 
Sundays,  though  sometimes  members  stay  in  the 
clubs  until  12  or  1  o'clock  playing  cards.  The  police 
are  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  club, 
not  much  systematic  betting  is  carried  on.  No 
women  are  admitted  into  any  of  the  clubs. 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation  regarding    the    membership    of  working- 
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men's  clubs,  or  the  amount  of  drink  consumed  in 
them.  The  writer  has,  however,  obtained  the  state- 
ment of  Income  and  Expenditure  and  Balance  Sheet 
of  one  of  the  seven  clubs  referred  to  above,  for  the 
year  1899,  which  may  prove  of  interest  (see  previous 
page). 

On  the  debit  side  of  these  accounts  we  notice 
items  for  intoxicating  drink  amounting  to  £1612, 
mineral  waters  £87,  and  other  refreshments  £24. 
£86  was  spent  on  cigars,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  £42  on 
newspapers  and  books  on  loan.  Amongst  the  items 
of  expenditure  for  objects  outside  the  club  we  notice 
£1  paid  as  a  prize  for  a  Christmas  pigeon  sweep, 
£7  :  4s.  subscribed  to  the  hospital  and  dispensary, 
and  £8  :  3s.  paid  to  the  wives  of  members  who  were 
serving  as  reservists  in  South  Africa.  This  ex- 
penditure is  largely  met  by  special  collections. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  account  we  notice  that 
stewards'  takings  amounted  in  the  year  to  £2274  or 
£5  :  8  :  10  per  member  for  the  417  members. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  gross  profit  on 
refreshments  sold  was  £374,  or  38  per  cent  upon 
their  purchase  price. 

The  expenditure  per  head  would  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  the  gross  profits  have  shown  an 
enormously  higher  percentage,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  prices  paid  for  drink  by  the  members 
are  lower  by  about  33  per  cent  than  those  ordinarily 
charged  in  public-houses. 

Particulars  were  obtained  regarding  the  number 
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of  persons  entering  this  club  during  the  hours  when 
it  was  open  on  Sunday,  August  12,  1900. 

From  9  to  10  a.m.  183  men  entered,    44^    .^,       v  •     •  ^ 

„     12.30  to  2.30  P.M.  202  „         '  jos  1°' *^«"' ''™«^  <«* 


8  P.M.  to  io  P.M. '286  !!  lOlJ     jog*  <•' l«ta«- 


,,  w    M,,tmm..     vw    *w    *  m  mt»        «*ww  y, 


loft 


The  total  number  who  entered  the  club  during  the 
seven  hours  it  was  open  was  therefore  601,  and  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  of  these  no  less  than  248 
brought  out  drink  in  jugs  or  bottles. 

There  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  show  how  fai  this 
particular  club  is  representative  of  the  other  drinking 
clubs  in  the  city.  The  total  membership  of  these  is 
1334,^  and  from  this  fact  some  idea  of  the  total 
amount  of  drink  consumed  in  drinking  clubs  in 
York  can  be  arrived  at ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  drinking  clubs  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  drink  is  also  consumed  in  the  five 
political  clubs.  These  have  an  aggregate  membyship 
of  over  1200. 

Grocers'  Licenses 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  101  "oflF"  licenses 
in  the  city.     Fifty-one  of  these  are  grocers'  licenses. 

With  a  view  to  studying  the  class  of  trade  done, 
a  grocer's  shop  with  an  **oflF"  beer,  wine,  and  spirit 
license  was  watched  for  twelve  hours,  viz.  for  seven 
hours  on  Tuesday,  September  4,  1900,  and  for  five 
hours  on  Wednesday,  September  5.     The  house  is 

'  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  clubs,  the  exact  membership  was  not  ascertained, 
but  from  information  obtained,  has  been  estimated  at  100. 
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at  the  comer  of  two  streets,  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
respectable  working-class  district,  on  the  ontskirts  of 
the  city.  The  investigator  was  able  to  take  up  a 
position  from  which  he  could  see  right  into  the  shop, 
and  could  see  the  people  being  served;  there  was 
therefore  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  those 
customers  who  went  in  for  groceries  and  those  who 
purchased  beer  or  spirits.  Altogether,  223  persons 
purchased  beer  or  spirits  during  the  twelve  hours, 
viz.  61  men,  79  women,  and  83  children.  The 
numbers  entering  each  hour  were  as  under : — 


Time. 

Mod. 

Women. 

Children. 

ToUL 

11  A.M.  to  12  noon. 

8 

10 

7 

20 

Noon  t»  1  P.M. 

6 

8 

9       1 

23 

1  P.M.  to  2  P.M. 

8 

6 

7 

16 

2       „ 

8     „ 

4 

5 

2 

11 

8      „ 

.      4    „ 

2 

1 

7 

10     . 

4       „ 

.      6    .. 

2 

5 

7 

14      i 

5             M 

6     „ 

8 

6 

9 

18     . 

6       , 

.       7    ., 

5 

4 

8 

17     i 

7     ^ 

,      8    „ 

6 

8 

10 

24      , 

3       , 

,              »          M 

9 

8 

5 

22     i 

9       f 

,     10     „ 

11 

9 

7 

27     1 

10       , 

,     11    „ 

7 

9 

5 

21      ' 

Total 

61 

79 

83 

223    ' 

Percentage 

27-85 

85-42 

87-22 

•• . 

Eegarding  the  83  children,  the  investigator 
remarks  in  his  notes,  "the  majority  were  very 
young,  in  several  cases  their  age  could  not  be  more 
than  five  years."  Practically  all  the  adult  people 
who  entered  were  respectable  working-class  people. 
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(6)  Education 

The  following  brief  review  of  education  in  York 
will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  how  its  educational 
facilities  compare  with  those  provided  in  other  towns. 

No  School  Board  was  established  in  York  until 
1889,  that  is,  nineteen  years  after  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act.  A  few  schools  did 
excellent  work,  but  the  general  state  of  education  in 
the  city  was  low.  Since  1889,  however,  the  standard 
of  education  in  York  has  greatly  improved,  and  is 
now  probably  equal  to  the  average  of  other  towns. 

The  Act  providing  for  free  elementary  education 
was  passed  in  1891.  There  are  now  twenty-one ^ree 
elementary  schools  in  York,  viz. — 


Namber  of  Places 
provided. 

Namber  of  Children 
on  R^jiflters, 
October  1900. 

5  Board  Schools  (1  of  them  in  tem- 
porary premises) 

14  Voluntary  Schools  (Church  of 
Elngland) 

2  y  olnn  tary  Schools  (Roman  Catholic) 

5,306 

6,288 
1,816 

4,968 

6,186 
1,262 

Total 

12,409 

11,396 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  eight  elementary 
schools  which  are  not  free  (seven  Church  of  England 
and  one  Wesleyan),  providing  accommodation  for 
3213  children,  and  having  2039  on  their  registers 
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in  October  1900.  In  one  of  these  schools  there  are 
no  fees,  but  a  charge  is  made  for  copy  and  exercise 
books ;  in  the  others  the  fees  vary  from  Id.  a  week 
to  7s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  schools  during 
the  last  three  years  has  been  as  under : — 


Year. 

Volmitanr  BchoolB. 

Board  Schoola. 

Arerage. 

1898 
1899 
1900 

Percent. 
84 
85 
84 

Percent.  . 
91 

91 

88 

Percent. 
86^ 

87 
86 

During  the  twelve  years  1889-1900,  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  at  the  Voluntary  Schools 
averaged  83*66  and  in  the  Board  Schools  89*15. 
Both  figures  compare  favourably  with  the  percentage 
of  attendance  in  London,  where  in  1899  the  average 
attendance  was  79*2  per  cent  in  Voluntary  and  82*1 
per  cent  in  Board  Schools. 

The  system  of  having  "  half-timers,"  so  prevalent 
in  the  West  Eiding  and  in  Lancashire,  is  fortunately 
quite  unknown  in  York. 

In  connection  with  the  present  investigation 
every  elementary  school  in  York  has  been  visited. 

The  Board  Schools  are  conspicuous,  well-planned 
buildings  of  red  brick,  standing  in  ample  playgrounds. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  architectural  features  of 
the  city.  In  his  Annual  Eeport  to  the  Government, 
H.M.  late  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  York  district 
referred  to  them  as  follows :  "  The  city  of  York 
now  contains,  in  addition  to  the  old,  and  in  most 
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cases  poor,  voluntary  premises,  four  large  groups  of 
schools  provided  by  the  Board.  The  buildings  are 
all  good,  but  in  the  case  of  three  groups  the  adjective 
*good'  hardly  aflFords  a  fair  description.  These 
three,  constructed  on  the  class-room  system  with  large 
central  halls,  provided  with  admirable  apparatus, 
ventilated  by  the  most  modern  and  scientific  method, 
and  though  costly,  yet  planned,  built,  and  equipped 
without  any  undue  or  thoughtless  extravagance, 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Board  and  its 
officials."^ 

The  Voluntary  School  buildings  are,  as  stated  by 
H.M.  late  Inspector,  "  old,  and  in  most  cases  poor." 
Some  of  them  are  in  narrow  streets  and  have  hardly 
any  playground.  In  many  of  them  two  or  more 
classes  have  to  be  held  in  one  room,  and  the  schools 
lack  modern  equipments;  indeed  the  Inspector  in 
his  Beport  speaks  of  one  of  these  schools  as  ''an  ill- 
ventilated  and  ill-equipped  shed."  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions;  one  class-room  recently  added  to  a 
Voluntary  School  is  both  excellent  and  artistic ;  the 
floor  is  blocked  wood,  the  walls  are  wainscoted  in 
green,  the  two  fireplaces  are  surrounded  by  glazed 
bricks.  The  windows  are  large  and  receive  all  the 
sunlight,  and  naturally  the  scholars  reflect  the  bright- 
ness of  their  suiTOundings.  A  bright,  clean  school 
always  tends  to  induce  personal  cleanliness  in  the 
children,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
children  are  still  being  trained  amidst  dingy,  and  in 

^  Quoted  in  the  Third  Triennial  Report  of  the  York  School  Board,  p.  11. 
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a  few  cases  dirty,  surroundings.  Too  often  the  home 
life  of  the  child  is  spent  amidst  dirt  and  slovenU- 
ness,  and  its  only  chance  of  seeing  and  learning  to 
appreciate  clean,  airy,  orderly  rooms  is  at  school 

No  child  is  allowed  to  come  to  the  Board  Schools 
with  dirty  hands  or  face,  and  though  its  clothes  may 
be  much  darned  and  patched,  they  must  be  clean  and 
must  not  be  ragged,  a  regulation  which  has  a  salutary 
eflfect  both  on  the  children  and  their  parents.  Un- 
fortunately in  some  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  no  such 
regulations  are  enforced. 

In  spite  of  poor  buildings  and  equipment  many 
Voluntary  Schools  obtain  the  "  excellent "  grant,  but 
as  a  rule  specific  subjects  are  not  taught  in  them  as 
they  are  in  the  Board  Schools. 

For  the  past  three  years  all  the  Board  Schools 
have  earned  the  highest  possible  grants. 

Board  Schools:  Curriculum. — Under  the  new 
Code  the  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  with  drawing  for  boys  and  needlework 
for  girls.  Also  one  of  the  "  class  subjects  "  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  "optional  subjects"  must  be 
taught  to  Standards  1,  2,  and  3,  by  means  of  object 
lessons. 

The  optional  subjects,  all  of  which  are  taught  in 
the  Board  Schools,  are  :  singing  by  note,  recitation, 
English,  geography,  elementary  science,  history,  and, 
in  the  case  of  girls,  domestic  economy.  In  the  upper 
classes  of  the  schools  the  following  subjects  are  taken 
by  individual  children :  elementary  science,  domestic 
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science,  French,  and  drill ;  also  cookery  by  girls,  and 
manual  instruction  by  boys. 

Advanced  kindergarten  work  is  taught  in  the 
lower  standards,  and  science  and  art  classes  are 
held  for  the  advanced  scholars  in  three  schools.  In- 
struction in  swimming  and  Ufe- saving  is  given  to 
both  girls  and  boys  at  the  Corporation  Baths,  to 
which  scholars  in  the  Board  Schools  can  obtain 
admission  out  of  school  hours  at  the  reduced  charge 
of  Id.^ 

The  religious  instruction  in  the  Board  Schools  is 
of  course  unsectarian;  the  whole  school  assembles 
in  the  morning  in  the  central  hall,  the  chUdren 
marching  in  to  a  band  of  their  own  (the  instruments 
are  not  provided  out  of  the  rates).  After  saluting  the 
head-master  and  teachers  a  hymn  is  sung,  some  simple 
prayers  are  said,  and  then  the  children  disperse  to 
their  class-rooms  for  half  an  hour's  religious  instruction 
based  on  selected  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  the  "general  principles"  laid 
down  by  the  Board  regarding  the  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  in  their  schools  : — 

"  The  greatest  importance  will  be  attached  by  the  Board 
to  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  and  training.  In  all 
departments  the  teachers  ai*e  expected  to  bring  up  the 
children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and 
language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress 
upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to 

'  This  privilege,  being  the  outcome  of  an  arrangement  between  the 
Board  and  the  Corporation,  is  not  eigoyed  by  children  attending  Voluntar}' 
Schools. 
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duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of  hononr 
and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act 

"  A  syllabus  is  given  for  the  general  guidance  and  assist- 
ance of  teachers,  and  they  are  expected  to  use  the  Bible 
for  illustrations  whereby  to  teach  these  duties,  for  sanctions 
by  which  what  is  taught  may  be  practised,  and  for  in- 
struction concerning  the  help  given  by  God  to  lead  a  sober, 
righteous,  and  godly  life." 

Almost  all  the  classes  were  marked  **  excellent" 
in  religious  instruction  in  1900  by  the  Diocesan 
Inspector,  who  undertakes  the  examination. 

Particulars  of  the  Curriculum  in  Voluntary 
Schools  cannot  be  given,  but,  as  stated  above,  optional 
or  "  specific "  subjects  are  only  taught  in  a  few 
schools.  None  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  havs  cookery 
or  manual  instruction  centres,  but  the  cookery  centres 
belonging  to  the  Board  are  made  use  of  by  ten  of 
the  Voluntary  Schools,  and  the  manual  instruction 
centres  by  two  of  them. 

The  Board  Schools  are  well  staflFed  according  to 
English  ideas.  There  are  seventy -three  certificated 
teachers,  sixteen  ex-pupil  teachers,  thirty-five  pupil 
teachers,  and  one  each  of  "Article  68,"  "Article  52," 
and  "Article  51"  teachers.^  Special  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers  are  held  on  three  days 

^  "Article  68 "  implies  that  the  teacher  possesses  no  teaching  oeitifioate, 
but  that  he  or  she  is  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  he  or  she  is  appioTed 
of  by  the  Inspector. 

*^  Article  52  "  implies  that  the  teacher  has  passed  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
Examination  and  taken  the  first  year's  certificate. 

**  Article  51"  implies  that  the  teacher  has  passed  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  and  has  a  provisional  certificate. 
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in  each  week.  Details  regarding  the  qualifications 
of  the  Voluntary  School  teachers  are  not  available. 
It  is  said  that  properly  qualified  teachers  are  diflicult 
to  obtain  in  these  schools,  but  this  is  merely  a 
question  of  making  the  salary  and .  position  suffi- 
ciently attractive.  It  is  known  that  the  proportion 
of  qualified  teachers  is  smaller  than  in  the  Board 
Schools. 

Although  children  in  York  probably  remain  at 
school  as  long  as  in  other  English  towns,  the  age  at 
which  they  leave  is  in  most  cases  lamentably  low — 
only  a  minority  staying  after  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Consequently,  as  pointed  out  on  p.  75,  but 
few  of  them  acquire  any  thirst  for  knowledge  or  the 
power  of  sustained  reading  or  study. 

Of  the  1283  children  who  left  three  of  the  Board 
Schools  during  the  years  1898-1900,  595  or  46  per 
cent  had  reached  or  passed  Standard  VII.  The 
curriculum  in  Standard  VII.  varies  slightly.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  one  of 
the  Board  Schools: — (1)  Reading  (general).  (2) 
Writing  and  composition— original  essays  on  common 
objects.  (3)  Arithmetic — vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, percentages,  and  stocks.  (4)  Grammar — pars- 
ing and  analysis  of  a  complex  sentence,  suffixes  and 
affixes.  (5)  Geography — the  continent  of  Asia.  (6) 
English  History — Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  (7)  Re- 
citation— 150  lines  from  standard  poet.  (8)  Singing 
from  note  in  either  notation.  (9)  Drawing  (boys) — 
freehand,  model,  and  geometry.      (10)    Needlework 
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(girls) — all  the  work  done  in  the  lower  standards, 
and  in  addition  how  to  make  and  fix  a  gusset,  cut 
out  a  garment,  dam  on  coarse  linen  a  '^  diagonal  cut," 
and  on  a  woollen  material  a  "hedge  tear."  (11) 
French — names  of  familiar  objects,  common  phrases, 
conversation,  easy  grammar,  translation.  (12)  Drill 
as  in  Board  of  Education  scheme.  (13)  Domestic 
Economy,  a  variety  of  subjects  as  in  Code  1900, 
Stage  III.,  viz.  —  nursing,  bandaging,  ambulance, 
food  stuffs,  etc.  (14)  Elementary  Science — the  ele- 
ments of  physiography,  chemistry,  botany,  and  laws 
of  health.  Some  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  have  no 
standard  higher  than  Standard  VI. 

Regarding  the  age  at  which  children  leave  school, 
no  child  is  exempt  from  school  under  1 4  years  of  age, 
unless  it  has  previously  passed  the  Labour  Examina- 
tion and  obtained  the  Labour  Certificate.  These 
certificates  are  not  given  to  children  under  12  years 
of  age.  The  Labour  Examinations  are  held  annually, 
and  are  based  upon  the  work  usually  done  in  Stand- 
ard VL 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children 
leaving  school  each  year  in  York  obtain  Labour 
Certificates,  and  so  leave  school  before  they  are  14. 

Cost  of  Education 

Board  Schools. — The  total  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  School  Board  in  1900  was  as  follows  : — 
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£  ■.    d. 

Salaries  uf  teachers 10,386     6  10 

Books,  api)aratu8,  stationery,  and  furniture  .         762     3  11 

Fuel,  light,  cleaning,  and  repairs  to  buildings     1,796     6     6 

Rates,  taxes,  and  insurance 

Expenses  of  administration 

Other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  schools 

Other  payments 


£ 


s.     d. 


415  16  2 

1,214  17  8 

302     7  7 

51   19  0 


Contributions  to  institutions  for  the  bliml 
and  deaf         ...... 

Contributions  to  industrial  schools 

Annual  repayment  of  loans  and  interest 


199     7     8 
664  19     4 

3,059     9     1 


14,919  17     8 


Total 


864     7     0 


8,059     9     1 


18,843  18     9 


The  average  number  of  children  on  the  register 
was  4921 ;  thus  the  total  cost  of  education  per  child 
on  the  register  was  £3:16:7. 

The  School  Board  rate  in  York  for  the  year 
ending  March  1900  was  8d.  in  the  pound.^ 

Voluntary  Schools. — The  following  particulars 
taken  from  the  York  Clixirchman' s  Almanac  for  1901 
refer  to  Church  of  England  Schools  only.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Church  Schools  for  1900,  including  the 

'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  School  Board  rate  in  York  with  the 
ratezi  in  some  other  towns.     The  following  figures  refer  to  the  year  1900-1901. 


Birkenhead 

Bradford 

Bristol     . 

Darlington 

Derby 

Dewsbury 

CJateshead 

Halifax   . 

lluddersiield 


School  Board  Ratr 

n.     d. 

0    6 

Leeds 

1     3f 

Liverpool . 

1     2J 

Manchester 

1     0| 

Middlesboro' 

0  10| 

Sheffield    . 

1     OJ 

Sunderland 

1     2 

Wakefield 

1     6J 

West  Ham 

1     1 

1  York 

S.       (1. 

1     3i 
0    9 

0  lOA 

1  11 

1  1 

0  10 
0    h\ 

2  2{ 
0     8 
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Elementary  Church  Schools  which  are  not  free,  was 
as  follows : — 


Principal  teachers 

Assistant  and  pupil  teachers 

MonitoiB  and  other  teachers 

Books  and  apparatus 

Fuel,  light,  and  cleaning  . 

Bepaini          .         .         .         .         . 

Bates,  taxes,  and  Insurance 

Other  expenses       .         .         .         . 

£4,156 
5,255 
281 
748 
784 
545 
67 
394 

Total 

£12.229 

The  average  number  of  children  on  the  register  of 
the  schools  was  6889  ;  the  average  cost  of  education 
per  child  was  therefore  £1  :  15  :  6. 

The  income  of  the  Church  Schools  in  1900  was 
£12,208,  received  from  the  following  sources : — 


Government  grants 

Fee  grant  and  Aid  grant 

Subscriptions     . 

Grants  from  societies  . 

Church  collections 

School  pence 

Grants  from  Science  and  Art  Department      1 6 

From  other  sources  394 


Amount. 

£6,742 

4,526 

494 

484 

62 

490 


Percent 

47-0 

371 

4-1 
40 

•5 
40 

•1 
3-2 


Total 


.     £12,208        1000 


Defective   Children. — ^There  is  no  provision  in 
York  for  the  teaching  of  "defective"  children,  but 

'  The  amoant  of  balanoe  orerdrawn  on  October  1,  1899,  wm  £4378. 
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under  the  requirements  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children 
Act,  1893,  twelve  such  children  are  sent  by  the  Board 
to  be  educated  in  existing  institutions.  The  cost  to 
the  city  of  their  education  amounts  to  between  £300 
and  £400  a  year.  There  are,  however,  in  some  of  the 
York  schools  special  classes  for  teaching  backward 
children.  In  one  school  in  1899  there  was  a  class  of 
thirty  children,  between  eight  and  nine  years  old, 
who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance 
of  the  School  Board  officers,  and  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Contiivuation  Sclwols. — As  stated  on  page  74, 
Evening  Continuation  Classes  have  bee;i  held  in  York 
during  the  last  few  years  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  Board.  The  number  of  students  on  the  books 
during  the  last  four  sessions  was  as  under : — 

1897-98  ....  496 

1898-99  ....  400 

1899-00  ....  595 

1900-01  ....  668 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  these  Classes : — 
Writing,  Shorthand,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Music, 
Drawing,  Physical  Drill,  French,  Dressmaking  and 
Needlework,  Cookery,  Woodwork,  Ambulance,  and 
Mensuration. 
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(c)  Church  Census 

Many  church-workers  have  long  been  impressed 
by  the  smaUness  of  the  number  of  men,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  women,  who  come  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Christian  churches.  The  writer  is 
aware  that  this  influence  is  a  subtle  factor,  and  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  measure  even  the  direct  influence 
of  organised  Christianity  as  a  social  and  moral  force, 
but  it  is  of  obvious  interest  in  connection  with  the 
present  social  investigation  that  some  rough  idea  of 
the  extent  of  that  influence  should  be  formed. 
j  The  writer  accordingly  organised  a  Church  Census 
I  in  York  on  two  Sundays,  viz.  March  17  and  24, 
1901,  and  ascertained  the  number  of  persons  attending 
public  worship  on  those  two  days.  The  census  was 
confined  to  adults,  i.e.  to  persons  who  were  apparently 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  included  all  sections 
of  the  population.  The  weather  on  both  Sundays  was 
dull  but  not  wet,  and  therefore  favourable  to  church 
attendance.  All  the  churches  and  chapels  in  York 
were  included  in  the  census,^  viz. — 

^  The  figures  regtrding  two  churches  and  two  chapela  refer  to  a  later  4ate, 
the  enumerators  who  had  undertaken  to  visit  these  places  of  worship  on  the 
census  Sundays  having  been  prevented  from  doing  sa  The  mission  meetings 
referred  to  are  permanent  institutions,  with  a  number  of  regular  worshippen. 
During  the  winter  1900-1  a  mission  was  conducted  in  the  York  theatre,  the 
services  being  held  in  the  evening  after  church  hours.  But  as  this  mission 
was  of  an  exceptional  character,  and  was  commenced  only  towards  the  end  of 
1900,  and,  so  far  as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  discontinned  in  April  1901 
(although  a  much  smaller  mission  was  commenced  in  one  of  the  public  halls 
on  its  discontinuance),  it  was  felt  that  a  false  impression  would  be  given  if 
the  number  of  persons  attending  it  were  included  in  the  census. 
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Soman  Catholic  churches. 
23  Anglican  churches. 
16  Nonconformist  chapels. 

2  Salvation  Army  "  barracks,"  and 

7  Mission  halls. 

The  result  of  the  census  will  be  best  considered 
under  two  heads,  viz. — 

(a)  The  attendance  at  church,  chapel,  or  mission  services. 
(&)  „         „         Bible  classes. 

(a)  The  Attendance  at  Chtirch,  CJw/pely  or  Mission 
Services. — ^The  total  number  of  adults  who  attended 
churchy  chapel,  or  mission  on  the  morning  of  March  17 
was  6964,  and  on  the  morning  of  March  24,  7666. 
The  numbers  in  the  evening  were  9485  and  10,006 
respectively.  The  average  morning  attendance  for 
the  two  Sundays  was  therefore  7315,  and  for  the 
evening  9745.^  The  following  tables  give  an  analysis 
of  these  figures. 


MOKNINU 


Ifarch  17. 


Romau  Catholic 

Cbiirch  of  England  . 

Nonconformiat 

Salyation  Army  and  MiaaionB 


Total 


Hen. 

495 

1186 

1314 

91 

8086 


Women. 

724 

1996 

1116 

42 

3878 


March  24. 


Men. 

648 

1164 

1442 

68 

8822 


Women. 

879 

2128 

1303 

34 

4844 


^  The  numbers  refer  to  the  principal  nioruing  and  eyciiing  sernces  only.  In 
some  of  the  churches  early  Communion  services  were  held  in  addition  to  the 
regular  morning  and  eyening  services,  but  the  persons  who  attended  were 
not  counted,  as  it  was  considered  that  they  would  be  for  the  most  part 
regular  churchgoers,  and  would  be  present  at  one  or  both  of  the  other 
services. 
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March  17. 
Man.         Women. 

405            462 
1486         2733 
1653          2026 

298            422 

MmrthU. 

Men. 

1 
Women. 

Roman  Catholic 
:  Church  of  Engknd  . 
Nonoonformut 

SftlTmtiou  Army  and  MissiouM 

1 

395 
1431 
1824 

290 

'       712 
2782 
2216 
356    , 

Total 

r 

3842 

5643 

8940 

6066 

AVXB 

K  Attendavci 

Morniug 

Erening  .... 

• 
• 

• 

Men. 

3204 
3891 

7095 

FerOrat. 

Women. 

PvCoit. 

44 
40 

42 

4111 
5854 

56 
60 

Total 

9965 

58 

This  tabic  shows  that,  taking  the  figures  as  a 
whole,  58  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  attendances 
at  places  of  worship  were  made  by  women  and  42  per 
cent  by  men.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
preponderance  of  women  is  practically  confined  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Church  of  England,  ancl 
the  Salvation  Army  (taking  morning  and  evening 
services  together). 


Roman  Catliolic 

Church  of  £ngland 

NouconformiBt 

Salvation  Anny  and  Missions 


Total  Attendanoee  for  both 
iSnndayi. 


Men. 

1,943 

5,267 

6,233 

747 

14,190 


Women. 


2,777 

9,639 

6,661 

854 

19,931 


Percentage. 


lien. 

41 
35 
49 
46 


Women. 


59 
6r> 
51 
54 
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Of  these  total  attendances — 

14  per  cent  were  made  by  those  attending  Roman  Catholic  services. 
48  „  ,.  ,.  Church  of  England  senices. 

88  .,  „  ,,  Nonconformist  serTices. 

5  ,.  M  M  „  Salvation  Army  and  Mission  services. 

Of  course,  the  above  figures  do  not  represent  the 
number  of  persons  attending  places  of  worship,  for 
some  would  attend  both  morning  and  evening  services. 
The  exact  number  who  attended  twice  on  each  Sunday- 
is  not  known,  but  inquiry  among  those  connected 
with  various  churches,  chapels,  etc.,  has  elicited  the 
opinion  that  upon  the  average  about  half  the  morning 
congregation  attend  again  in  the  evening.  This 
figure  is  a  mere  estimate;  but  assuming  it  to  be 
accurate,  we  obtain  13,402  as  the  average  attendance 
of  adults  at  places  of  worship  on  each  Sunday,  that 
is,  28  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  York.^ 

In  carrying  out  this  census  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  ivorking- class  attendance ^  and  the 
enumerator  at  each  place  of  worship  was  asked  to 
discriminate  as  far  as  possible  in  his  returns  between 
the  "working"  and  "upper"  classes.  The  results 
show  that  66  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance  were 
made  by  the  working  class  and  34  per  cent  by  the 
"upper"  chiss.  Obviously  any  such  differentiation 
— based  as  it  was  merely  upon  appearances — must 
be  a  rough  one,  and  too  much  importance  must  not 

*  The  Preliminary  Report  of  the  1901  census  gives  the  popiilation  of  York 
as  77,798.  Details  of  this  figure  are  not  to  hand  at  the  time  of  writing,  but 
assuming  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1891,  the  number  of  peraons  oyer  sixteen  years  of  age,  excluding  those  in  public 
institutions,  will  be  about  48,000. 
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be  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  figures  are 
interesting,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  who  attend  public  worship  is  very 
much  the  same  in  both  the  "  working"  and  ** upper" 
classes/ 

(6)  Bible  Classes. — As  so  many  of  those  who 
attend  Bible  classes  also  attend  a  place  of  worship, 
it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  obtain  complete 
returns.  Particulars  have  therefore  only  been  obtained 
regarding  the  attendance  at  the  principal  Bible  classes 
in  the  city.  The  average  attendance  at  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  registers  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1901,  was  as  follows  : — 

Men  739 

Women      .         .  .  225 

These  figures  are  not  far  short  of  the  total  number 
regularly  attending  such  classes  in  York. 


id)  Trade  Unions 

It  was  felt  by  the  writer  that  an  account  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  working  classes 
in  York  would  be  incomplete  without  a  statement 
regarding  Trade  Unionism  in  the  city.  A  large 
amount  of  information  under  this  head  has  therefore 
been  collected,  but  from  considerations  of  space,  only 
such  facts  will  be  here  set  forth  as  have  a  bearing 

1  It  will  be  remembered  (aee  p.  26)  that  67  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  York  belong  to  the  working  classes. 
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upou  the  main  problem  dealt  with  in  this  volume, 
viz.  the  problem  of  poverty. 

It  was  found  by  the  writer  to  be  a  difficult  task 
to  gather  accurate  information  regarding  the  numeri- 
cal strength  and  the  conditions  of  membership  of 
the  various  Trade  Unions.  Some  were  exceedingly 
averse  to  imparting  information.  In  the  case  of  one 
or  two  others,  the  affairs  of  which  were  chiefly 
managed  by  the  general  secretary  in  London,  the 
local  secretary  appeared  to  have  but  little  knowledge 
regarding  the  points  inquired  alx>ut. 

But  in  spite  of  difficulties  it  is  believed  that  the 
following  information  is  accurate  and  practically 
complete. 

The  number  of  Trade  Unionists  in  York  in 
March  1899  was  as  follows  : — 

Skilled  workers  2093 

Unskilled  workers  446 


Total     .        2539  ^ 

There  are  no  women  members  of  Trade  Unions 
in  York,  although  in  some  of  them  {e.g.  the  Tailors' 
and  the  Gas  Workers'  and  General  Labourers'  Union) 
women  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  proportion  of  Trade  Unionists  in  York  to 
the  total  population  is  somewhat  below  that  which 
obtains  for  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  figures : — 

^  Further  detailed  partiooUrs  regarding  the  Trade  Unions  in  York  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  I. 
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The  Society  was  founded  in  1858,  with  a  member- 
ship of  nine.  Business  was  commenced  at  14  Market 
Street  in  March  of  the  following  year,  the  members 
then  numbering  130,  with  a  share  capital  of 
£26  :  4  :  3. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Society's 
history  was  one  of  continual  struggle  and  difficulty. 
In  1883  the  Society  became  a  member  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  and  a  change  of  manage- 
ment was  made  which  somewhat  improved  matters. 

The  year  1888  appears  to  have  been  the  turning 
point  in  the  Society's  career,  as  during  that  year  the 
membership  more  than  doubled,  and  considerable 
improvement  was  manifested  in  the  sales  and  profits, 
and  a  reserve  fund  was  also  inaugurated.  From  this 
time  the  growth  of  the  Society  has  been  rapid  and 
continuous,  as  the  following  figures  testify : — 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Share 

Reserve 

Sales. 

Stores. 

Members. 

OspiUL 

Fond. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

1 

488 

635 

4 

3,420 

1893 

6 

2669 

8,069 

886 

44,558 

1898 

16 

5800 

87,895 

3082 

124,513 

1899 

18 

6666 

48.122 

8566 

140,211 

1900 

21 

7260 

59,887 

22131 

167,337 

Since  1894  the  profits  of  each  quarter  have  allowed 
a  bonus  of  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound  (except  once  when  the 
bonus  was  2s.  3d.),  and  during  the  last  seven  years 
£86,417  has  been  divided  amongst  the  membera,  in 
addition  to  5  per  cent  interest  on  their  shares. 

1  Transfer  of  £2000  made  to  depreciation  aocoont. 
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There  is  a  Penny  Bank  in  connection  with  the 
ociety.  The  deposits  amounted,  on  June  30,  1901, 
)  £2727,  the  number  of  depositors,  principally 
iiildren,  being  1700. 

In  1899  the  Society  opened  new  central  buildings, 
•ected  at  a  cost  of  over  £20,000,  the  whole  of  which 
as  paid  for  out  of  share  capital. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
le  members  belong  to  the  Society  because  of  the 
ividends,  there  is  nevertheless  a  number  who  hold 
)  the  higher  ideals  of  mutual  helpfulness  so  strongly 
eld  by  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  and  who,  on  account 
f  their  earnestness,  exercise  an  influence  over  the 
eneral  policy  of  the  Society  out  of  proportion  to  their 
umbers.  Largely  in  consequence  of  this,  a  beginning 
as  been  made  in  educational  work,  to  which  £249 
as  allocated  out  of  the  profits  in  1900. 

The  Education  Committee  arrange  for  lectures, 
hich  are  given  in  the  Society's  hall ;  they  pay  the 
tes  of  any  member  or  member's  child  who  attends 
le  Continuation  Classes  held  under  the  auspices  of 
10  School  Board,  and  they  have  provided  a  library  of 
3oks  for  the  use  of  members.  A  recent  vote  of  the 
lembers  has  indicated  their  desire  to  have  the 
iucational  work  further  developed.  The  Women's 
uild  is  also  doing  useful  educational  work.  It 
Tanged  no  less  than  1 6  lectures  during  the  first  three 
lonths  of  1901. 

The  Society  has  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in 
action  contests  in  connection  with  the  various  local 

2a 
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bodies,  and  in  1900  secured  a  seat  on  the  Town 
Council  for  one  of  its  candidates. 

From  time  to  time  the  Directors  make  grants  to 
various  charities,  £150  having  been  thus  expended  in 
1900. 

They  also  give  their  employees  a  bonus  on  their 
wages,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  dividend 
received  by  shareholders.  Thus  if  the  dividend  to 
shareholders  is  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound,  the  employees 
receive  a  bonus  of  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound  upon  their 
wages,  which,  even  apart  from  the  bonus,  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  obtaining  in  the  town.  This 
bonus  amounted  in  1900  to  £526. 

The  hours  worked  by  the  employees  in  the  various 
shops  of  the  Society  are  as  follows  : — 

Monday       8  to  6 
Tuesday       8  to  6 
Wednesday  8  to  12  noon 
Thursday     8  to  7 
Friday  8  to  8.30 

Saturday      8  to  9 


Less  1^  hours  for  meals. 


The  weekly  half-holiday  has  been  given  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  in  1858. 

Although  the  Society  has  by  competition  affected 
the  small  tradesmen  rather  seriously,  its  general  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  city  has  been  good.  In  local 
affairs  it  has  thrown  its  influence  on  the  side  of 
progressive  causes,  whilst  its  absolute  insistence  on 
cash  payment  for  all  goods  purchased,  and  its  general 
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encouragement  of  thrift,  have  undoubtedly  had  a  good 
eflFect  upon  the  habits  of  the  working  classes. 


(/)  Friendly  Societies  and  Life  Insurance 

Note. — The  whole  of  the  figures  in  this  section  refer  to  the  year 
during  which  the  main  inquiry  dealt  with  in  this  volume  was  made 
(1899). 

(a)  Friendly  Societies 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Registered  Societies ^  i.e.   societies  registered 

pursuant  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 

2.  Non- Registered  Societies. — Under  this  head 

are  classed  the  host  of  small  Sick  and 
Benefit  Clubs  which  centre  round  various 
Workshops,  Religious  and  Social  Institutes, 
etc. 

The  absence  of  any  official  list  of  the  latter 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  full  and  correct  infor- 
mation regarding  them;  but  great  care  has  been 
given  to  the  collection  of  the  figures  set  forth  in 
this  chapter,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  statement 
presented  of  the  membership  in  the  various  Friendly 
Societies  and  Sick  Clubs  in  York  is  practically  com- 
plete. 
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The  total  number  of  members  on  the  books  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  in  York,  taking  both  registered 
and  non-registered  societies  into  account,  is  as 
follows : — 

Males 9,475 

Females 624 

Juveniles  (under  18).  563 


Total     ....    10,662 

In  addition  to  the  above,  about  1700  men  pay  for 
sick  and  funeral  benefits  through  their  Trade  Unions 
(see  Appendix  I.).  If  these  are  included,  the  total 
membership  of  Friendly  Societies  in  York  is  12,362. 

Women  and  children .  do  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to 
more  than  one  Friendly  Society,  but  many  men  are 
members  of  more  than  one,  and  hence  the  number  of 
different  persons  represented  by  the  total  adult  male 
membership  of  11,175  is  considerably  less  than  that 
figure. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  how 
many  different  persons  this  adult  male  membership  of 
11,175  represents,  but  an  inquiry  limited  to  400  men 
gave  the  following  results.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
the  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the 
working  classes,  but  embraced  men  belonging  to 
all  sections,  from  low-paid  labourers  to  highly- paid 
mechanics.^) 

^  It  may  be  remArked  here  that  the  very  poor  are  but  seldom  memben  of 
Friendly  Societies.  Even  if  they  can  be  induced  to  join,  they  soon  allow  their 
membership  to  lapse. 
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It  was  found  that — 

9  belong  to  a  Trade  Union  which  gives  sick  benefit 


13 

it                »t 

tf 

and  to  1  other  Sick  Club. 

9 

»»                »» 

»» 

„      2        „         Clubs. 

2 

t»                »» 

♦t 

n       8        »i             >i 

1  belongs  ,, 

f»                »» 

u 

»i       0         ft             »t 

206  belong  to  1  Sick  Club   only. 

131        „        2 

»» 

aubs    M 

24        „        8 

»• 

»f            «» 

6        .,        4 

f» 

tf          tf 

400 

Thus  these  400  diflFerent  persons  represent  a  member- 
ship of  636. 

If  this  ratio  holds  good  for  the  whole  of  York, 
the  number  of  diflFerent  men  in  Friendly  Societies 
in  York,  including  those  who  pay  for  sick  and 
funeral  benefits  through  their  Trade  Unions,  will  be 
about  7000,  and  probably  this  is  not  far  from  the 
actual  figure.^ 

The  following  statement  of  the  membership  of  the 
chief  Societies  in  York  may  be  of  interest : — 

^  The  books  of  the  York  Friendly  Societies  contain  the  names  of  some 
members  who  are  at  present  not  resident  in  the  city.  It  is,  however, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  these  is  about  equal  to  those 
Friendly  Society  members  now  resident  in  York,  but  who  retain  their  member- 
ship in  Societies  in  other  towns,  and  who  do  not  appear  in  the  York  figures. 
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Registered  Fribndlt  Societibb 


Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows 

Andent  Order  of  Foresters 

National  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows 

Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows 

United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids 

British  United  Order  of  Oddfellows 

United  Free  Gardeners 

Hearts  of  Oak 

Sheffield  Equitable  Druids 

Victoria  Hope  F.F.S. 

Rechabites 

Sons  of  Temperance 

York  Economical     . 

York  Amicable 


Total 


Number  of 

'*Lodgea"in 

York. 


12 
8 
7 
7 
3 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


54 


llemben. 


1986 

1290 

1057 

914 

561 

480 

375 

300 

250 

218 

113 

99 

90 

59 


7792 


Juvenile  Sooietibs  (under  18) 


Members. 

United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids 

Sons  of  Temperance 

Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows  . 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters      .... 

Rechabites 

120 

73 

170 

155 

45 

Total      .... 

563 

The  aims  of  these  Societies  and  the  conditions  of 
membership  are  very  similar,  though  vaiying  in  details. 
Payment  during  sickness,  free  medical  attendance  for 
members,  and  at  a  low  rate  for  their  families,  and  the 
insurance  of  a  certain  sum  at  the  death  of  a  member 
or  his  wife,  are  the  main  objects.  Some  of  the 
Societies  add  other  benefits,  such  as  payment  whilst 
travelling  in  search  of  work,  insurance  of  tools,  etc. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  a  few  small  exceptions, 
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all  the  Friendly  Societies  in  the  above  list  are  branches 
of  national  Societies.^  These  branches,  in  their  turn, 
are  divided  into  smaller  branches,  usually  called 
"lodges,"  or  "courts."  Thus  the  914  members  belong- 
ing to  the  York  Branch  of  the  Manchester  ifnity  of 
Oddfellows  belong  to  seven  different  "  lodges." 

Subject  to  certain  general  rules,  which  apply  to 
all  the  lodges  belonging  to  an  Order,  each  lodge  is 
allowed  complete  control  of  its  own  business,  and 
is  responsible  for  its  financial*  condition.  A  lodge 
which  is  in  financial  difficulties  may,  however,  apply 
for  assistance  to  headquarters.  Before  this  is  granted, 
the  lodge  applying  must  clearly  prove  that  its 
financial  embarrassment  is  due  to  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, e.g.  an  epidemic,  long-continued  strike, 
etc.,  and  not  to  any  want  of  care  or  adequate  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  lodge  officers. 

In   all  registered   Friendly   Societies  the   scales 

^  The  following  statement  of  the  total  membership  of  Registered  Friendly 
Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shows  how  important  a  place  they 
occupy  in  the  lives  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Summary  op  Rboistered  PRoviDEyr  Societies  in  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland,  SIst  Decemhek  1898 


Friendly  Societies. 

Numberof  Mf  mbem. 

Funds. 

£13,170,214 

18,606,183 

4,833,673 

68,278 

291,383 

Ordinary  Friendly  Societies 
Branches  of  Registered  Orders 
Collecting  Friendly  Societies 
Medical  Societies        .... 
Benevolent  Societies  .... 

2,726,533 

2,666,736 

5,665,827 

293,477 

21,683 

Total 

11,162,166 

£36,868,631 

1  See  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  year  ending 
December  31,  1899,  Part  A,  p.  36. 
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of  payment  necessary  to  obtain  certain  benefits  are 
based  on  actuarial  tables  published  in  the  general 
rules  of  the  Order.  Each  branch  is  at  liberty  to 
decide  which  scale  of  payment  and  corresponding 
benefit  it  will  adopt.  The  actuarial  tables  are  a  safe 
guide  to  follow  if  certain  conditions  are  adhered  to, 
but  unfortunately  some  of  the  lodges,  whilst  basing 
their  scales  of  pa3nnent  and  benefits  upon  the  tables, 
do  not  adhere  to  the  conditions.  For  instance,  they 
may  become  careless  in  admitting  unhealthy  members, 
or  may  neglect  to  keep  adding  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  members,  and  thus  the  average  age  of  the 
members  of  the  lodge,  and  consequently  the  average 
amount  of  illness,  rises  above  that  allowed  for  in  the 
tables. 

In  consequence,  a  lodge  may  find  itself  in  financial 
embarrassment^  and  be  obliged  to  decrease  its  benefits.^ 
Such  a  course  may  inflict  considerable  hardship, 
especially  upon  old  members  who  have  paid  into  the 
Society  for  many  years,  in  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing a  greater  benefit,  when  old  age  and  its  infirmities 
should  come  upon  them,  than  unfortunately  proves 
to  be  the  case. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscriptions,  and  conse- 
quently the  benefits  received,  vary  in  the  different 
lodges,  but  those  of  the  Albion  Court  of  the  Ancient 

'  A  balance-sheet  showing  the  financial  position  of  each  * 'lodge "  or 
*'  court"  most  be  made  once  at  least  in  every  fire  years,  in  accordance  with 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875.  In  case  the  valuation  falls  below  a  certain 
figure  in  the  pound,  special  levies  must  be  made,  or  tlie  relation  of  contribu- 
tion to  benefit  must  be  increased. 
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Order  of  Foresters  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 
Here  the  entrance  fee  is  2s.  6d.y  and  the  contribu- 
tion Is.  lOd.^  per  four  weeks.  The  sick  benefit  is 
10s.  weekly  for  26  weeks,  7s.  for  a  further  period 
of  26  weeks,  5s.  for  further  26  weeks,  and  Is.  6d. 
per  week  during  remainder  of  iUneas.  The  total 
amount  of  sick  benefit  receivable  by  one  member 
during  his  lifetime  is  limited  to  £50.  In  addition 
to  the  sick  benefit  there  is  a  funeral  benefit  of  £10 
on  the  death  of  a  member,  and  of  £7  on  the  death 
of  a  member's  wife. 

Although  the  number  of  Friendly  Societies  in 
York  which  have  their  headquarters  in  public-houses 
is  said  to  be  decreasing,  the  proportion  is  still  high. 
Of  the  54  lodges  in  York,  as  many  as  34,  with  a 
membership  of  5150,  transact  their  business  at  public- 
houses;  whilst  20  lodges,  having  a  membership  of 
2642,  meet  in  premises  where  no  intoxicants  are 
obtainable.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
accommodation  at  a  reasonable  price,  except  in  public- 
houses,  is  in  part  answerable  for  the  above. 


Unregistered  Societies 

The  total  membership  of  the  unregistered  Societies 
is  as  follows  : — 

^  This  contribution  is  for  members  joining  at  18  years  of  age.    For 
members  who  join  after  they  are  18  the  figure  is  higher. 
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Societies  connected  with  the  Railway  Workshops  936 

Other  Societies — 

Men 747 

Women 261 


1944 


The  aims  and  methods  of  these  Societies  axe  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  registered  ones ;  they  are  not, 
however,  subject  to  any  Government  supervision. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  with  which  the  business  of  the  York  Friendly 
Societies  is  often  conducted.  Of  this  the  largB  number 
of  members  is  ample  evidence.  Many  a  working 
man's  chief  interests  centre  round  his  Friendly 
Society,  and  often  he  will  throw  himself  with  whole- 
hearted energy  into  the  work  of  his  **  lodge,"  when 
church,  chapel,  politics,  or  any  similar  interests  have 
failed  to  appeal  to  him.  As  a  rule,  the  business  of 
Friendly  Societies  is  carried  on  with  much  formality 
and  mystery.  Many  lodges  have  their  secret  pass- 
words and  signs.  Often,  too,  the  regalia  of  the 
officers  is  a  characteristic  feature,  and  is  donned  with 
great  solemnity  at  every  lodge  meeting,  each  officer 
wearing  the  regalia  of  his  particular  office.  Some- 
times this  may  consist  of  a  broad  coloured  sash ;  in 
others  it  is  more  elaborate.  For  instance,  in  some 
of  the  Foresters'  Societies,  officers  dress  in  the  full 
costume  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  men,  each  carrying 
his  bow  and  arrow,  but  this  custom  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  villages. 
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No  doubt  the  formality  and  mystery  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  the  members,  and  help  to  make 
Friendly  Societies  the  absorbing  interest  which  they 
are  to  hundreds  of  working  men  in  York 

In  conclusion,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
advantageous  discipline  which  the  Friendly  Societies 
bring  to  many  of  their  members.  A  man  who  has 
passed  through  the  various  "  offices "  of  a  Friendly 
Society,  who  as  chairman  has  been  responsible  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  at  the  lodge  meetings, 
and  as  secretary  or  treasurer  has  become  responsible 
for  the  organisation  of  the  work  of  the  lodge,  or  the 
management  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  wiU  have 
received  lessons  of  high  value  in  the  equipment  of  a 
useful  citizen. 

(6)  Life  Insurance 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
Life  Insurance  prevails  among  the  industrial  classes 
in  York  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  ten  agents  who  give  only  part  of  their 
time  to  the  work,  there  are  not  less  than  seventy-five 
agents  who  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
collection  of  weekly  life  insurance  premiums  from 
the  wage-earning  classes  in  the  city.  Forty  of  these 
agents  are  employed  by  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,  the  others  by  nine  smaller  Companies. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
total  sum  is  collected  weekly,  but  judging  from 
information  received  regarding  the  weekly  takings  of 
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about  half  the  agents,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  sum 
paid  for  life  insurance  by  the  wage-earning  classes  of 
York  is  not  less  than  £400  per  week,  or  about  S^d. 
per  family. 

The  average  weekly  payment  as  premium  in  the 
Prudential  Company  is  about  2d.,  and  the  average 
sum  insured  about  £10.  Probably  the  amounts  in 
the  other  Companies  are  very  simUar. 

The  total  sum  for  which  young  children  may  be 
insured  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  of  1896,  which  states  that  no  child  under  5 
years  of  age  may  be  insured  for  more  than  £6,  and 
no  child  under  10  years  of  age  for  more  than  £10. 
Most  Companies'  tables  are  on  a  graduated  scale, 
commencing  at  30s.  for  a  child  3  months  old,  and 
increasing  to  50s.  for  a  child  of  6  months,  and  to  £3 
for  a  child  of  12  months. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  refuse  to 
insure  any  illegitimate  child  under  3  years  of  age. 


(g)  Poor  Relief 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  poor  relief 
in  York  on  the  first  day  of  January  1901,  and  the 
first  day  of  July  1901,  exclusive  of  those  belonging 
to  the  districts  which  lie  outside  the  city  boundaries, 
was  as  follows : — 
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Jan.  1, 1901. 

Jaly  1, 1901. 

In  Workhouse 
Outdoor  Relief 

Total     . 

492 
1049 

443 

1060 

1641 

1603 

Average  1522 

If  we  include  98  pauper  lunatics  who  were  in 
asylums  in  York  on  January  1,  1901,  we  obtain 
1639  as  the  total  number  of  York  paupers  at  that  date. 
This  is  equal  to  2*1  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the  proportion 
which  obtained  on  the  same  date  in  some  other 
places : — 

Proportion  op  Paupers  to  Total  Population 


1 

Total  Number  of 

Town. 

Population,  1901. 

Persons  in  receipt 
of  Belief  on 
Jan.  1. 1901. 

Percent 

York   .... 

77,668 

1,639 

21 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

82,670 

2,907 

3-6 

Bradford 

228,667 

2,868 

1-3 

Holbeck 

33,676 

760 

2-2 

l^eeds    .... 

264,630 

6,088 

2-0 

SheflSeld 

229,441 

4,220 

1-8 

England  and  Wales 

32,626,076 

801,347 

2-6 

The  total  number  of  different  persons  who 
received  relief  in  York  Workhouse  during  1900,  not 
including  those  who  came  from  districts  outside  the 
city,  was  1203,  or  1*6  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
about  120  pauper  lunatics  in  York  Asylums  at  various 
times  in  1900.     If  the  latter  are  included,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  paupers  receiving  indoor  relief  in  York 
during  1900  is  raised  to  1323,  or  1*7  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  The  total  number  of  different 
persons  who  received  out -relief  during  1900  was 
2248,  viz.  413  men,  946  women,  and  889  children. 
This  is  equal  to  2*9  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  York.  Thus  the  total  number  of  different  persons 
who  received  relief  (indoor  or  outdoor)  during  1900 
was  3571,  or  4*64  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  city.  (The  population  of  York  in  the  middle 
of  1900  was  76,916,  estimated  according  to  annual 
rate  of  increase  between  1891  and  1901  as  revealed 
by  Census  of  1901.) 

Classifying  the  paupers  in  York  Workhouse  on 


Viiy    1,    lyi/l,   lb  IB  lUUJL 

Lu  i/uat  1 

uiic^rt?  w 

ere 

1 

1      Men. 

1 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

Able-bodied     . 

i       31 

31 

62 

;  Old  and  infirm 

!     144 

112 

256 

Imbecile 

23 

45 

68 

Epileptics 

8 

12 

20 

Lying-in  ward. 

•  ■  • 

2 

2 

Children 

33 

37 

70 

Infants  under  2 

•  •  • 

14 

14 

Total     . 

239 

1 

253 

492 

The  men  and  women  classed  as  "able-bodied" 
were  persons  who,  although  not  imbecile  or  infirm, 
nevertheless  belong  to  the  class  of  the  "  unfit."  Some 
are  feeble-minded  and  dull-witted,  others  have  some 
physical  defect  which  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  industrial  struggle. 
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The  York  Workhouse  is  an  old  building,  and  has 
consequently  many  structural  deficiencies.  In  January 
1901  there  were  only  twelve  nurses,  including  the 
superintendent  nurse  and  the  night  nurses,  and  of 
these  twelve,  only  a  few  were  fully  qualified.  The 
number  on  duty  never  exceeded  nine,  for  close  upon 
300  patients.  The  inadequacy  of  this  staiF  is  rendered 
still  more  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  among 
the  patients  on  January  1  there  were  88  imbeciles 
and  epileptics.  In  consequence  of  the  small  staff 
of  nurses,  pauper  attendants  are  still  employed  at 
night,  notwithstanding  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897. 

Improvements  are,  however,  now  being  effected  in 
the  nursing  arrangements,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  Workhouse  generally.  A  laundry  and  a  fine  new 
dining-hall  have  been  recently  erected,  but,  in  spite  of 
these  improvements,  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  speaking  in  May  1901,  said  "he  felt  that 
the  Workhouse  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
in  other  places  of  the  same  population  as  York." 

Whilst  fully  reaUsing  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  view  so  strongly  held  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners of  1834,  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
should  never  be  made  more  eligible  than  that  of  the 
independent  labouring  poor,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be 
regretted  that,  owing  to  want  of  space,  no  attempt  is 
made,  as  in  Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  to  sub -classify 
the  inmates  according  to  their  character.  Those  who 
have  lived  steady  and  respectable  lives,  but  who 
nevertheless  have  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Workhouse 
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in  their  old  age,  are  obliged  to  associate  with  others 
whose  poverty  is  due  to  drunkenness  and  vice. 

The  work  done  by  the  able-bodied  paupers  is 
chiefly  confined  to  chopping  and  bundling  wood  for 
sale  in  the  city;  in  addition  to  this  they  give  a 
certain  amount  of  assistance  in  the  house. 

The  Brabazon  Scheme/  by  which  useful  occupations 
are  provided  for  the  infirm  inmates,  and  which  has  been 
instituted  with  such  good  results  in  many  Work- 
houses, has  not  been  introduced  in  York.  A  proposal 
was  recently  made  to  adopt  it,  but  was  not  persisted  in. 

The  tables  on  pages  370-372  give  the  diet  pro- 
vided in  the  Workhouse. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  in- 
maintenance  in  York  and  in  five  other  Workhouses 
for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day  1900  : — 


Cliildren.  —  The  number  of  children  in  York 
Workhouse  on  January  1,  1901  was  70.  Although 
theoretically  they  are  forbidden  to  mix  with  the 
adult  paupers,  it  is  very  difficult  in  a  Workhouse 

1  Organising  Secretary,  Miss  Bellson,  33  Lancaster  Park,  RichmoDd, 
Surrey. 
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strictly  to  enforce  this  regulation.  When  old  enough 
they  are  sent  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  in 
York,  where  they  hold  their  own  fairly  well  with  other 
children. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  children  are 
brought  up  in  the  Workhouse,  as  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  become  afifected  by  the  pauper  taint,  A  certain 
number  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians 
are,  however,  boarded  out,  or  placed  in  certified  homes, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  send  more  of  those  now  in  the  Workhouse  to 
orphanages  and  other  certified  homes  for  children. 
Although  this  course  presents  some  advantages  over 
bringing  them  up  in  the  Workhouse,  it  would  be 
undoubtedly  much  better  if  they  could  be  dealt  with 
on  the  scattered  homes  system  so  successfully  followed 
at  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford. 

As  soon  as  the  children  leave  school,  the  Guardians 
obtain  positions  for  them.  Most  of  the  girls  go  to 
service,  and  the  boys  to  farms  or  to  other  situations 
where  they  can  "  live  in." 

Vagrant  Ward. — The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  vagrants  received  in  York  Union 
from  1896  :— 


Tear  ending. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

ToUL 

Michaelmas  1896 

8371 

937 

438 

9746 

„           1897 

7981 

864 

321 

9166 

„          1898 

7692 

871 

392 

8955 

„           1899 

4789 

501 

166 

5456 

„           1900 

5419 

591 

153 

6163 

1 
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Except  in  July  the  number  of  vagrants  admitted 
does  not  vary  much  from  month  to  month.  During 
1899  (January  to  December)  the  numbers  were : — 


January 
February    . 
March 

531 
514 
690 

April 
May  . 
June. 

1 

546 
552 
650 

July . 
August 
September  . 
October 

■ 
< 

316 
588 
645 
548 

November 

» 

• 

• 

701 

December  . 

1                  < 

Total 

556 
6837 

The  comparatively  small  number  admitted  during 
July  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  of  the  vagrant  class  find  employment  during 
that  month  in  fruit-picking,  and  these  often  *^  sleep 
out."  The  vagrants  frequenting  the  Workhouse  are 
almost  all  professional  tramps.  They  are  admitted  to 
the  ward  after  8  p.m.  The  vagrant  wards  are  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  Workhouse,  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  vagrants  has  no  deterrent 
effect.  Isolated  wards  have  not  been  introduced  in 
York.  The  vagrants  sleep  several  together  in  one 
ward,  which  is  the  system  most  favoured  by  this 
class.     A  tramp  who  had  had  experience  of  the  York 
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Vagrant  Ward  informed  the  writer  that  he  considered 
York  "  a  pretty  soft  doss.     There's  better  and  there's 


worse. 


i> 


The  food  given  to  the  vagrants  consists  of  bread 
and  gruel  at  night  and  the  same  in  the  morning ;  bat, 
as  the  tramp  above  quoted  remarked,  "  We  don't  much 
mind  wot  they  give  us,  becos  we  usually  brings  in 
meat  and  things  wot  we've  got  on  the  road.**  Except 
those  who  come  in  on  Saturday  night,  tramps  are 
not  detained  for  two  days,  but  are  liberated  the 
morning  after  arrival,  after  breaking  a  smaU  amount 
of  stone.  To  the  uninitiated  this  is  a  considerable 
task,  but  "  once  you  know  'ow,  it  ain't  nothink." 

Out 'Relief. — The  total  sum  spent  in  out -door 
relief  in  the  York  Union  for  the  year  ending  Lady 
Day  1901  was  £5950. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  proportion  of 
out-relief  to  total  relief  in  the  York  Union  for  the 
year  ending  Lady  Day  1901  compares  with  that 
in  some  other  Unions  in  Yorkshire  for  the  same 
period : — 


Union. 

In-Hainteiutnett. 

Ont-Belief. 

FercenUceof  > 

CottofOat-    ! 

Relief  to  Tbtal  ! 

Relief. 

1 

York 

£5,513 

£5,950 

1 

51-9 

Kingston-upon-Hull     . 

9,176 

11,090 

54-7 

Bradford 

16,376 

9,184 

35-9 

Holbeck 

1,502 

2,536 

62-8 

Leeds 

17,121 

14,927 

46-6       i 

Sheffield     . 

25,697 

11,735 

31-4 

1 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  whole  of  England 
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and  Wales  for  the  year  1898-99  (the  latest  period 
available)  are : — 

In-Maintenance  .  .     £2,384,135 

Out-Relief  ....     £2,732,909 

Percentage  of  Out-Belief      .  53*4 

There  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  abuse 
in  connection  with  the  giving  of  out-reUef— persons 
receiving  it  who  are  not  really  destitute,  or  who  have 
relations  who  could  and  should  maintain  them,  whilst 
others  receive  it  only  to  spend  it  upon  drink  Not 
a  few  such  cases  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  during  the  course  of  the  present  investigation. 
This  does  not,  however,  necessarily,  nor  in  fact  does 
it  at  all,  reflect  upon  the  honesty  or  ability  of  the 
relieving  officers.  But  the  number  of  these  is  in- 
adequate, there  being  only  two  for  the  whole  city. 
The  abuse  points,  however,  to  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  Superintendent  Eelieving  Officer,  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ill-administered  out- 
door relief  not  only  entails  financial  waste,  but  has 
a  serious  demoralising  effect  upon  the  community. 


(h)  The  Probable  Effect  of  Universal  Old  Age 
Pensions  upon  Poverty  in  York 

The  information  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  enables  us 
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to  estimate  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy  the 
number  of  persons  living  in  York  below  the  Poverty 
Line  whose  poverty  would  be  relieved  by  a  Scheme 
of  Universal  Old  Age  Pensions  payable  at  65  years 
of  age. 

In  the  course  of  the  house-to-house  inquiry,  the 
ages  of  the  various  members  of  the  household  were 
ascertained  whenever  possible.  Information  under 
this  head  was  obtained  for  80  per  cent  of  the 
persons  living  "in  poverty,"  and  in  tJie  following 
pages  it  is  assumed  that  the  age  distribution  of  the 
remaining  20  per  cent  of  those  '*  in  poverty  "  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  80  per  cent  whose  ages  were 
ascertained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  population  of 
York  in  1899  was  estimated  at  75,812,  composed  as 
follows  (see  p.  117) : — 

In  Poverty—"  Primary "  i      .  7,230 

"Secondary"     .         .         .     13,072 

20,302 

Working  Classes  above  Poverty  Line        .         .  26,452 

Persons  in  Public  Institutions          .  2,932 

Domestic  Servants 4,296 

Servant-Keeping  Class 21,830 


Total  Population        .         75,812 

In  this  classification,  persons  in  the  workhouse 
and  in  almshouses  were  included  amongst  those  in 
public  institutions,  but  for  our  present  consideration 

*  For  definitions  of  '*  Primary  "  and  **  Secondary  "  Poverty,  see  p.  8^ 
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the  number  of  these  persons  should  be  added  to  those 
living  "in  poverty." 

On  July  1,  1899,  there  were  145  persons  in  alms- 
houses^ and  467  persons  in  the  York  Workhouse  (not 
including  25  from  outlying  districts).  Their  age 
distribution  was  as  follows : — 


Nmnber. 

Percent 

Under  1  year       .         .         .         . 

8 

1-3 

1  year  and  under    5  years  . 

18 

2-9 

5  years       „          16     „      . 

60 

11-3 

15     „           „          66     „       . 

218 

35-7 

66  years  and  over 

299 
612 

48-8 

100-0 

If  these  612  persons  be  added  to  the  20,302 
living  "in  poverty,"  we  obtain  20,914  as  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  York  living  below  the  Poverty 
Line.  The  age  distribution  of  these  20,914  persons 
was  as  follows,  assuming,  as  already  stated,  that  the 
ascertained  ages  of  the  80  per  cent  apply  to  the 
remainder : — 


Males. 

Femalen.       TotaLi. 

1 

Totals 
per  cent 

Under  1  year 
1  year  and  under  5  years 
6  years      „         16     „ 

15      „         „         66     „ 

66  years  and  over  . 

276 
1,066 
8,062 
6,498 

323 

860 
1,288 
8,176 
6,611 

486 

626 

2,298 

6,228 

11,009 

759 

2-99 
10*96 
29-80 
52-68 

8-62 

10,208 

10,711    '   20,914 

100-00 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  in  almshouses  are  comfort- 
ably off,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been  living  below  the 
Poverty  Line  had  they  not  been  in  receipt  of  this  charity.  In  the  figures 
which  follow,  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  have  not  been  included  among 
those  living  below  the  Poverty  Line,  but  retained  among  those  in  public 
institutions. 
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With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  poverty  in  York  would  be 
relieved  if  pensions  were  paid  to  all  those  reaching 
the  age  of  65.  The  a/mount  of  pension  need  not 
here  concern  us.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the 
number  of  persons  living  below  the  Poverty  line 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65,  and  who  would, 
therefore,  be  affected  by  a  Scheme  of  Universal  Old 
Age  Pensions,  payable  at  that  age. 

The  following  table  supplies  this  information, 
distinguishing  between  those  in  "Primary"  and 
"  Secondary  "  Poverty  : — 


Table  showing  ths  Number   of   Persons  ''in   Povkbtt"  who 

WOULD    receive     PENSIONS    UNDER    A    SCHEME    OF    UnITEBBAL 

Old  Age  Pensions  payable  at  66. 


i(  T>   r  I     ■  1 

.   PP    T^ A                ^^ 

ToUl 

Fnuuuy     irovwi/y.    _ 

oecOIMUlk-y     x-uvwvy. 

No.  Of 

persons 

wlio  would 

receive 

{wnsions. 

PercentAfre 

ofthetoUl 

number  of 

persons  in 

"IMmary" 

Poverty  who 

would  receive 

pensions. 

No.  of 

persons 

wno  would 

receive 

pensions. 

PereentsRe 

of  the  total 

number  of 

persons  in 

"Secondary" 

Poverty  who 

would  receive 

pensions. 

No.  of 

persons 

wno  would 

receive 

pensions. 

Percentage 

of  total 

number  of 

perscms  in 

Poverty  who 

would  rcctivt 

pensions. 

569               7-25 

1 

190 

1-46 

759 

3-62 

It  is  shown  by  the  above  table  that  759  of  the 
20,914  persons  "in  poverty"  would  receive  pensions, 
while  20,155  would  not;  or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in 
percentages,  3*62  would  receive  pensions  while  96*38 
would  not 

If  we  could  assume  that  all  persons  receiving 
pensions  would  he  raised  ipso  facto  above  the  Poverty 
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Line^  then  the  proportion  which  the  persons  remain- 
ing below  the  Poverty  Line  would  bear  to  the  total 
population  of  York  would  be  as  follows : — 


In  "Primary" 
Poverty. 

In ''Secondary" 
Poverty. 

Total  in  Poverty. 

Percentage  of 

Total  Popnuttion 

of  York. 

Percentase  of 

Total  Popolation 

of  York. 

Percentage  of 

Total  Population 

of  Yoric 

Present  percentage  of  total 
population  of  York  living 
"in  poverty"  . 

Percentage,  assuming  pension 
payable  at  65    . 

10-84 
9-63 

17-98 
16-99 

27-59 » 
26-59 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  payment 
of  Universal  Old  Age  Pensions  at  65  years  of  age 
would,  upon  the  above  assumption,  only  reduce  the 
proportion  which  those  "  in  poverty  "  bear  to  the  total 
population  of  the  city  from  27'59  per  cent  to  26*59 
per  cent,  or  by  exactly  1  per  cent.* 

The  writer  is  aware  that  these  figures  constitute 
no  valid  argument  against  Old  Age  Pensions.  They 
indicate,  however,  how  large  is  the  problem  of  poverty 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  although  612  persona  have,  in  the  present 
calculations,  been  added  to  those  living  "in  poverty,"  the  percefUage  of  the 
population  **in  poverty"  is  given  as  27*59,  whereas  on  p.  117  it  is  given  as 
27-84.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is,  that  in  arriving  at 
the  latter  figure,  the  2982  persons  "in  public  institutions"  were  left  out  of 
account,  whereas  in  the  present  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  include  these 
2982  persons  in  the  calculations. 

^  In  the  tables  given  above  it  is  assumed  that  the  pensions  affect  only 
their  direct  recipients,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
certain  number  of  younger  persons  would  be  indirectly  affected  by  Old  Age 
Pensions.  For  instance,  an  aged  parent  may  be  living  with  a  married  son  or 
daughter,  and  be  dependent  upon  them.  In  such  a  case  a  pension  to  the 
parent  would  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  whole  family,  possibly  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  bring  it  above  the  Poverty  Line.    The  number  of  persons  who 
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that  will  be  left  after  the  poverty  of  old  age  has  been 
relieved.^ 


Comparison  of  the  Age  Distribution  of  those  in 
Poverty  with  that  of  the  xohole  City  and  of 
England  and  Wales. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  does  the  age  distribution 
of  those  Uving  "  in  poverty "  in  York  compare  with 
the  age  distribution  of  the  total  population  of  the 
city,  and  how  far  does  the  latter  compare  with  that 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  reply  to  these  questions 
is  furnished  by  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

might  possibly  be  thus  indirectly  benefited  by  Universal  Old  Age  Pensions, 
payable  at  65,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


"  Primary  "  Poverty. 

"  Secondary  "  Poverty. 

Total  Poverty. 

No.  of  per- 
sons who 
would  be 
directly  or 
indirectly 
benefited. 

Percentage  of 
the  total  num- 
ber of  persons 
in  "Primary " 
Poverty  who 
would  be 
directly  or 
indirectly 
benefited. 

No.  of  per- 
sons who 
would  be 
directly  or 
indirectly 
benefited. 

Percentage  of 
the  total  num- 
ber of  persons 
in  "Secondary" 
Poverty  who 
would  be 
directly 
or  indirectly 
benefited. 

No.  of  per- 
sons who 
would  be 
directly  or 
indirectly 
benefiteoL 

Percentage  of 

total  number 

of  persons  In 

poverty  who 

would  be 

direcUy 

or  indirectly 

benefited. 

877 

11-17 

617 

4-72 

1494 

7-14 

This  table  shows  that  1494  of  the  20,914  persons  *^in  poverty"  in  York 
might  possibly  receive  some  direct  or  indirect  benefit  from  pensions  payable 
at  65,  while  19,420  persons  would  receive  no  benefit  Even  if  it  could 
be  assumed  tliat  all  the  1494  persons  who  might  receive  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  were  raised  ipsofaato  above  the  '*  Poverty  Line,"  the  effect  would  only 
be  to  reduce  the  proportion  which  those  in  poverty  boar  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city  from  27*59  per  cent  to  25*61  per  cent,  t.e.  by  1  '98  per  cent. 

^  No  doubt  in  an  unofficial  inquiry  of  this  sort,  all  the  ages  were  not  given 
correctly,  but  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  even  if  a  very  liberal  margin  be 
allowed  for  error  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  above  would  be  practically 
unaffected. 
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York. 

Bkoland 
AMD  Walks. 

Percentage  of 

Peraons  living 

"in  Poverty  "In 

each  Age  Qroup. 

(In  1899,  20,914 

pentons  were  "  in 

Poverty.") 

Percentage  of 
Total  Population 

of  the  City  in 
each  Age  Qroap. 

(Pop.  67,004. 

1891  Cenaus.) 

Percentage  of 

Total  Population 

in  each  Age  Group. 

(Pop.  29,002,626, 

1891  CenauB.) 

Under  1  year 

1  year  and  nnder  5  years  . 

5  years  „  15  „ 
15  „  „  65  ,, 
65  and  over 

2*99\ 

10*96  -43*75- 
29*80j 
52*63 
3*62 

2*47) 

9*47  -88*80 
21*86  J 
61*58 

4*67 

2*60' 
9-65 
22*81, 
60*21 
4*73 

■35*06 

100*00                  100*00 

100*00 

1 

The  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  above  table 
is  that  the  proportion  of  persons  below  15  years  of 
age  is  much  larger  in  the  case  of  those  "  in  poverty  " 
than  in  the  case  of  the  total  population  of  the  city,  or 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  percentage,  as  seen  by 
the  table,  is  4375  as  compared  with  33'80  and  35'06. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  families  of 
the  labouring  classes  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
poverty  during  the  years  when  the  children  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  father  or 
mother.  Many  of  these  families  will  rise  above  the 
Poverty  Line  when  the  children  begin  to  earn  money. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  children 
under  15  years  of  age  who  are  below  the  Poverty 
Line,  the  proportion  in  poverty  for  the  other  age 
groups  must  of  course  be  correspondingly  smaller  in 
relation  to  the  general  population.  Thus  it  is  found 
that  of  all  persons  "in  poverty"  in  York,  only  3*62 
per  cent  are    65    years   of   age    or   over,   whereas 
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5  taking  the  general  population  of  the  city,  4*67  per 

cent  have  attained  that  age,  and  in  England  and 
Wales  generally  4*73  per  cent  have  reached  it.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  last  figures  shows  that  so  far 

]  as  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  goes,  York  may 

be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  the 
proportion  which  the  population  "in  poverty"  at 
each  age  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  city 
at  the  sa/me  age.  Assuming  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  of  York  at  each  age  was  the  same 
in  1899  as  in  1891  the  figures  will  come  out  as 
under.     In  1899  there  were  in  York — 


Under  1  year      .        .        1,875  persons  of  whom       625  or  38 '83' 
1  year  and  under  5  years  7,185        „  „        2,298  or  31*91 

5  years        .,       15    „     16,571        „  ,,        6,228  or  87 "58 

J  15     „  „       65    ,,     46,633        „  „      11,009  or  23-60 

65  and  over        .         .         3,548        ,  ,,  759  or  21*39 


Total  (all  ages)    .       75,812  20,914 


per  cent 
were  "in 
poverty." 


The  main  fact  brought  out  by  this  table  is  the 
very  large  proportion  of  children  who  are  "in 
poverty."  It  is  seen  that  in  infancy  the  proportion 
is  32  or  33  per  cent,  increasing  possibly  to  40  per 
cent  when  school  ends,  and  then  no  doubt  dropping 
very  rapidly  to  below  the  mean  of  23 '6  per  cent 
which  applies  to  all  ages  from  15  to  65.  Then  the 
proportion  again  rises  to  a  mean  of  21*39  per  cent 
for  the  population  above  65  years  of  age.  The 
explanation  of  the  large  proportion  of  children  who 
are  "in  poverty"  has  already  been  given  on  the 
preceding  page. 
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(i)  Abstract  of  York  City  Accounts  for  Year 

ENDING  March  31,  1901 

In  determining  large  questions  of  municipal 
policy  and  considering  whether  the  wealth  and 
energy  of  the  city  is  being  advantageously  expended, 
valuable  thoughts  may  be  gathered  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  the  city.  What  relation, 
for  instance,  does  the  expenditure  under  the  heads  of 
crime  and  pauperism  on  the  one  hand  bear  to  that  for 
education  and  recreative  agencies  on  the  other  ?  Or, 
if  the  city  is  engaged  in  municipal  trading  of  any 
kind,  does  such  trading  result  in  gain  or  loss  ?  In 
the  same  way  an  examination  of  the  various  sources 
of  municipal  revenue  is  likely  to  throw  light  both 
upon  municipal  and  national  finance,  by  showing  the 
amount  of  the  grants  from  the  central  purse  in  aid 
of  the  municipal  purse  and  the  relation  which  such 
grants  bear  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  rates. 

As  the  accounts  of  the  city,  in  their  ordinary  form, 
are  diflficult  to  understand,  the  writer  has  prepared 
the  following  Abstract,  in  which  the  main  items  are 
set  forth  more  simply : — 


[Abstract 
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APPENDIX   A 

Table  showing  the  Mortality  of  Clergymen  in 
York  during  the  Black  Death,  1348-49^ 

[Particulars  taken  from  Parish  Records] 


1 

Date  of  Institu- 
tion of  Rector  or 

Oause  of  Vacancy. 

1                        NaTiie  of  Parish. 

Death  of 

Resignation 

Clergyman. 

Previous 

of  l^vioos 

Incumbent. 

Incumbent 

City  of  York— 

St.  Trinity,  Gotheringate  (1301) 

.    Aug.  2,  1349 

Per  mort. 

Wandeaford's  Chantry     . 

'  Feb.  14,  1348 

»» 

Sept.  24,  1349 

»» 

Langtoft's  Chantry .... 

July  14,  1349 

„ 

July  28,  1349 

•  •  • 

Per  reeig. 

St.  Mary's  qd.  valvas 

1849 

St.  WUfrid  (1361)   .... 

Feb.  26,  1349 

... 

Per  resig. 

Christ  Church          .... 

Dec.  5,  1349 

Per  mort. 

Royston  Chantry     .... 

Mar.  15,  1348 

»f 

♦»            tt          .... 

1349 

»» 

Langton'a  Chantry  .... 

Nov.  4,  1348 

f« 

»»              »»•••• 

July  21,  1349 

,. 

St.  Cnix 

Nov.  6,  1349 

•  •  « 

Per  resig. 

Nogron's  Chantry    .... 

Aug.  22,  1348 

Per  mort. 

»»             »»•••• 

Nov.  28,  1349 

•  •  • 

Per  resig. 

Meeke's         „         .... 

Feb.  9,  1349 

All  Saints 

Dates  between 
1344-1406 

Belton's  Chantry     .... 

July,  1349 

Per  mort. 

St.  Peter  Parva        .... 

Sept.  18,  1349 

»» 

St.  Sampson 

Sept  20,  1349 

«i 

St.  Elenes,  Stonegatt? 

Aug.  24,  1349 

»♦ 

St.  Martin's 

1349 

♦» 

II             ..... 

... 

•  •  • 

Survived. 

Sudham's  Chantry. 

St.  Michael's 

Jan.  19,  1349 

•  •  « 

Per  resig. 

St.  Mary's,  Castlegatf 

No  information 

Pryor's  Meed,     „             ... 

Sept.  5,  1849 

Per  mort 

Norfolk  Chantry      .... 

May,  1349 

t> 

i»           i»            .... 

Oct.  6,  1349 

•  •  • 

Per  resig. 

^  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  table  to  Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm. 
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Mortality  of  Clergymen  in  York  during  the 

Black  Death  {corUinued) 


Name  of  Parish. 


»» 


>« 


»» 


St.  John's,  Ouse  Brigg. 
St.  Martyn's,  Mickge. 
St.  Gregory 
St.  Trinity 
St.  Mary's,  Bphill.  Nova 

Vetus 


f> 


»» 


»» 


)> 


f* 


>» 


If  t» 

Chantry 

St.  Clement's,  Skeldge. 

St  VTitham,  Ouse  Brigg  (Chantry) 

II  »i  i» 

Prioress  of  St.  Clement. 

St.  Mary's  (Abbott)  (founded  1088) 

St  Mary  Mag.  Hospital  . 


CJity  of  York— 

St  Lawrence  . 
Wartres  Chantry 

St.  Margaret's 
St  Dyonis 

»> 
St  George,  Fishergate 

St.  Elenes,  „ 

St.  Cuthbert,  Layerthorp 

All  Saints,  Peasholm 

St.  Elenes  on  ye  Walls 

St.  Saviour's  . 

Dr.  Hathelsey's  Chantry 

All  Saints,  North  Street 

Benzes  Chkntry 


Date  of  Institn. 

tion  of  Rector  or 

Clergyman. 


!  Aug.  22,  1349 
'  Nov.  29,  1348 
!  July  3,  1349 
:  Aug.  14,  1349 
Jan.  22,  1349 
Nov.  28,  1349 
Jan.  24,  1348 


Sept  11,  1349 
Dec  7,  1349 
Sept  2,  1349 
Nov.  28,  1349 
July  12, 1349 
Mar.  27,  1348 
Jan.  23,  1349 
July  6,  1349 

Oct  21,  1349 


;  July  3,  1349 
;  Nov.  16,  1349 
,  Jan.  28,  1349 

1349 

I 

!    Nov.  4,  1349 


Cause  of  Vacancy. 


Death  of 

Previous 

Incumbent. 


Reeignatioi 
of  Previoui 
Incumbent 


Per  mort 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Per  mort 


I 


It 


Per  mort 

ti 

... 
Per  mort 

II 
II 
«i 

Per  mort 


Vet  mort 


«i 


Per  mort 


May  24,  1348  t  Per  mort 
June  17,  1349  I 


Per  resig. 
(t) 


Per  resig. 
Survived 

Per  resig 
Per  resig 


Survived 


II 


Per  resig. 


«♦ 


Survived. 


Per  resig. 
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In  the  text  (p.  83)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average 
c<arning8  per  working-class  family  in  York,  including  the  whole 
Ocarnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  (irrespective  of  age),  and 
{xiyments  made  by  lodgers  for  board  and  lodging,  but  excluding 
wages  of  members  of  the  family  who  live  away  from  home,  as, 
for  instance,  domestic  servants,  were  32s.  8|d.  weekly. 

It  is  here  proposed  to  show  what  the  average  family  earnings 
are,  including  the  total  earnings  of  lodgers  and  the  wages  of 
domestic  servants. 

Earnings  of  Lodgers, — There  are  1349  lodgers  lodging  with 
working-class  families  in  York,  viz. — 1195  men  and  154 
women.  Their  occupations  have  been  ascertained  by  direct 
inquiry,  and  their  average  earnings  estimated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  earnings  of  householders  (see  p.  262). 

Their  total  earnings  amount  to  £1559,  out  of  which  sum  it 
has  l)een  estimated  that  they  pay  £557  for  board  and  lodging. 

If  the  total  earnings  of  lodgers  be  included  in  the  working- 
class  earnings  instead  of  merely  the  sum  they  pay  for  board  and 
lodging,  the  total  weekly  earnings  of  the  working  classes  in  York 
are  raised  from  £18,148  to  £19,150,  or  34s.  ^d.  per  family.^ 

Earnings  of  Domestic  Servants. — I  estimate  the  number  of 
domestic  servants  in  York  to  be  4296.*  I  think,  however,  it 
would  be  over- stating  the  fact  if  we  assumed  that  this  figure 
represented  the  number  of  servants  drawn  from  York  working- 
class  homes.  The  demand  for  girls  in  the  York  factories  is 
large,  and  hence  the  proportion  of  York  girls  who  go  into 
domestic  service  is  lowered.  After  making  inquiry  at  some  of 
the  principal   registry  offices  in  the  city,  I   have  come  to  the 

*  The  84  families  who  refused  information  and  the  885   families  living 
upon  private  means  are  not  included  in  this  calculation  (see  p.  83). 
-  See  p.  26. 
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conclusion  that  it  will  probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
estimate  the  number  of  domestic  servants  coming  from  York 
homes  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  domestic  servants 
in  York,  namely — 2864.  I  have,  as  stated  previously,  obtained 
no  direct  information  regarding  the  wages  paid  to  domestic 
servants  in  York,  but,  as  above,  have  made  inquiry  at  the 
registry  offices,  and  think  th^  average  wage  may  be  put  down 
at  about  £15  a  year.  This  would  give  a  total  of  £826  per 
week  as  the  money  earnings  of  the  2864  domestic  servants  who 
are  drawn  from  York  homes.  If  we  include  an  allowance  for 
board,  vrashing,  and  lodging,  we  may  estimate  their  average 
earnings  at  £35  a  year,  giving  a  total  for  the  2864  domestic 
servants  of  £1928  per  week. 

If  now  we  take  the  total  earnings  of  lodgers  and  the  wages 
of  daughters  in  domestic  service  into  account,  we  obtain  the 
following  figures : — 

Average  toetldy  earnings  per  tcorking-class  family  in  York 

(a)  Excluding  daughters  away  in  domestic  service 

and  including  only  payments  made  for  board 

and  lodging  by  lodgers 32s.  8  jd. 

(b)  Including  total  earnings  of  lodgers  .     34s.  6  id. 

(c)  Including   total   earnings   of    lodgers   and   also 

money  wages  of  daughters  away  in   domestic 
service         .......     368. 

(d)  Including  total  earnings  of  lodgers  and  also  total 

wages  of  daughters  in  domestic  service  .  38s. 
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Thk  following  estimates  were  obtained  personally  from  working 
I^eople,  either  by  the  writer  or  his  helpers  : — 


Estimates  of  the  Minimum  Kecbssary  Annual  Cost  of  a  Man's 


Clothing 

No.  I 

s.    d. 

No.  2 

s.  d. 

Booti 

1  new  pair  and  repairs 

11    0 

1  pair  second-hand  Ss. ;  re< 
pairN  Is.  lid.    . 

4  11 

Socks 

4  pairs  at  9d.       . 

8    0 

4  pain  at  i)d.       . 

2    0 

Goat. 

1  second.hand 

4    0 

1  second-hand 

7    0 

Veat  . 

1  second'hand 

1    « 

1  seoond-haml 

8    0 

Trousers   . 

1  pair  and  repairs 

7    « 

1  pair  second-hund  and  re< 
pain         .        .        .        . 

7    6 

Overcoftt  . 

1  second'band  IDs.,  lasts  8 
yean        .... 

5    0 

Shirts 

8  at  Is.  44l 

4    0 

(including  onder-shlrts) 

5    0 

Cap  and  scarf  . 

Say 

1    8 

Say      ...       . 

1    9 

87    8 


82    2 


No.  8 


No.  4 


s. 

d. 

• 

s 

d. 

Boots 

2  pain  second*hand  at  4s. ; 

1  new  pair  at  58. 6d. ;  repain 

reiioin4s. 
4  pain  at  Od.       . 

12 

0 

2s. 

7 

6 

Socks 

2 

0 

4painat6id.     . 

2 

2 

€k>at        \ 

1  second-hand 

0 

Vest         } 

second-hand 

12 

0 

1  second-hand 

0 

TronsenJ 

1  pair  and  repain 

0 

Shirts 

2  new  ones  at  2s. 

4 

0 

2  new  ones  at  2s.  8d.  . 

« 

Oap  and  scarf  . 

8*y 

1 

0 

Say 

« 

81    0 


28    8 


Boots 

Socks 

Coat. 

Vest. 

Trousen 

Shirts 

Cap  and  scarf 


No.  5 

2  pain  seoond-hand 
4  pain  at  Od. 
1  .       .       .       . 


No.  « 


1  pair  and  repain 

2  new  at  2s. 

Say      .       .       . 


a.d. 

s.  d. 

9    0 

2  pain  M«H»nd-hand 

.     7    0 

2    0 

8  pain  at  6d. 

4    0 

1  second-hand 

2    0 

1  seoond-hand 

0    0 

1  pair  and  repain 

4    0 

2  new  ones  at  2n.  8d. 

1    0 

Say      . 

28    8 

96    8 

f 


!• 
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Boots 

No.  7 

s.  d. 
1  new  pair  68.  0d. ;  repairs 
28.  6d 8    0 

No.  8 
2  pairs  second-hand    . 

s.d 
.    9    < 

Sockt 
Goftt. 

Vert . 

Troiuens  . 

8hirte 

Cap  and  scarf  . 

4  pairs  at  djd.     . 
1  second-hand 
1  second-hand 

1  pair  and  repairs 

2  second-hand  at  Is.  8d. 
.Say      ...       . 

2    2 
.     8    6 
.     1    6 
.     0    0 
.     2    6 
.     1    6 

25    2 

8  pairs  at  6d. 
1  second-hand 
1  second-hand     . 

1  pair  second-hand 

2  new  ones  at  2a.  8d.  . 
Say      .        . 

24    < 

No.  9 


Na  10 


8. 

d. 

s.  d 

Boots 

1  new  pair  58. ;  repairs  2s. 

7 

0 

1  pair  5s. ;  repairs  8s. 

7    ( 

Socks 

4  pairs  at  6d.       . 

2 

0 

5  pairs  at  6d. 

2    i 

Coat . 

1  second-hand 

4 

0 

1  second-hand 

.     2    t 

Vest. 

1  second-hand     . 

1 

3 

1  second-hand 

,     1    i 

Trousers  . 

1  pair  second-hand 

5 

0 

1  pair  and  repairs 

2  second-hand  at  Is.  6d. 

,     6    ( 

Shirts 

2  new  oneM  at  28. 

4 

0 

.     S    C 

Cap  and  scarf 

,     Say 

1 

0 

8»y 

1   c 

Boots 

SockH 

Coat. 

Vest. 

Trousers 

Shirts 

Cap  and  scarf 


No.  11 

pair  second-hand  8s. 

pairs  Is.  (kl.     . 

pairs  at  6^. 

second-hand     . 

second-hand 

pair  and  repairs 
2  new  ones  at  Is.  lid. 
Say      .        .        . 


re- 


24    8 


8.  d. 


6 
2 
6 
0 
0 
10 
4 


23    4 


28    t 


No.  12 

1  new  pair  5s. ;  repairs  2a. 

4  pairs  at  6d.       . 
1  second-hand 
1  second-hand 

1  pair  second-hand 

2  new  ono9  at  Is.  lid. 

Say 


s.  d. 
7    C 

2    ( 

i 

U 
4 

38    i 


Boots 

Socks 

Coat. 

Ve«t. 

Trousers 

Shirts 

Cap  and  scarf 


No.  13 

1  pair  second-hand  and  re- 
pairs 
8  pairs  at  6d. 
1  second-hand     . 
1  second-hand     . 

1  pair  second-hand 

2  second-hand  at  Is.  9d. 
Say      ...        . 


No.  14 
8.  d.  g.  d. 

2pairssecond-handat8s.6d.    7    fl 


6 

0 

1 

6 

4  pairs  at  6d.       . 

2    G 

8 

6 

1  second-hand 

4    G 

1 

0 

1  second-hand 

1    i 

5 

0 

1  pair  second-haiitl 

.     8    t 

3 

6 

2  new  ones  at  2s. 

4    fl 

1 

6 

Say 

1    0 

28 

0 

28    fl 

No.  16 


Boots    . 

1  pair  5s. ;  repairs  28. 

Socks    . 

4  paii-a  at  6d.     . 

Coat      . 

1  second-hand  . 

Vest 

1  second-hand  . 

Trousers 

1  pair  second-hand  . 

Shirts    . 

2  new  ones  at  2s. 

Cap  and  scarf 

Say    ...       . 
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Estimates  of  the  Minimum  Necessaby  Annual  Cost  of  Clothing 

FOR  A  Woman 


Boot!i 
Blipiten    . 
Drv«s 

AproDS 

Skirt 

Stocking 

Underclothing 

Stays 

Hat  . 


Jacket 
Shawl 


No.  1 

Ipair 5ii.  0(1. ;  repairs 88.  dd. 

Wear  old  bootn. 

Ready  •  made     skirt     Ss. ; 

bluuKO  2a.         ... 
4  at  6d.  each 
Go  without. 
2  iiairs  at  9d.       . 
1  of  each  article  . 

1  i>air 

New  one  would  cont  4a.  tfd.. 

but  would    last   seveml 

years,  say 
Do.,  say      .... 
Da,  say      .... 


8. 

9 


d. 
0 


10 
2 

1 
•> 


1 
1 
1 


0 
0 

0 

10 
6 


6 
0 
0 


No.  2 

1  pair  6s. :  repairs  Is.  6d. 
Wear  old  boots. 

Buy  at  Jumble  sale 

5-2  at  6d.  and  8  at  1(M. 
Make  out  of  oM  dress. 

2  i«irfi  at  Is. 

1  of  each  article  . 
1  pair  .... 
New  one  lasts  several  yean, 
say  .... 


Do.,  say 
Do.,  say 


St.  d. 
7    « 


3  6 

2  0 

3  4 
2  0 


81  10 


2  0 

2  0 

1  0 

31  4 


n(.K)t8 

Clippers    . 

l)reH8 

Aprons 

»kirt 

stockings 

Uuderclothiug 

Stays 

Uat  . 

Jacket 
Shawl 


Na  8 

1  pair  68. :  repairs  2s.  6d. 
Wear  old  boots. 

A  new  one  . 
3  at  Is. 

2  iiairs  at  Is. 

I  of  each  article  . 

1  pair  .... 

A   new  one  laiits  Hcveral 

years,  say 
Do.,  say  ^  . 
Do.,  say 


s.  d. 

7  6 

10    0 

8  0 


2 
8 
2 

1 
1 
1 


0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 


No.  4 

1  pair  5s. ;  repairs  2s.  6d. 

1  pair  .... 
Second-hand  4s. ;  blouse  2fl 
SatUd. 
Go  without. 

2  pairs  at  8d. 
1  of  each  article  . 
1  pair  . 
A    new   one  lasts  several 

yearn,  say 
Do.,  say 
Da,  say 


H. 

7 

O 

6 
•> 

1 

3 

4 

1 
1 
1 


d. 

a 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


31     8 


29  10 


Boots 

Slipi»c»    . 
DrvM 

Afirons     . 
Skirt 

Stockings 
Underclothing 
SUys 
Uat  . 


.Tacki*t 
Slmwl 


Xa  5 


1  pair  Ss.  Gd.,  repairs  6d., 
IsMt  two  years . 

Wra.r  old  boota. 

I ncludeii  all  materials,  make 

it  yourself 
8  at  4d.  each 
Use  up  old  dress. 

2  pairs  at  Is.       .        .        . 
1  of  each  article  . 

1  pair 

A  new  one  lasts   several 
years,  say 


Da,  say 
None. 


s.  d. 
4    0 


10 
1 


0 
0 


0 

8 

10 


1    0 
4    0 


Xa  tf 

s.  d. 
1  iwir  5a.  ;  rc]uir8  28.  6d.  .     7    6 


Wt«r  old  boots. 

Buy  a  skirt  at  a  jumble  sale 

4s.  ikl.,  and  a  blouse  2s. 
8  at  Od.  each 
Make  out  of  old  dress  or  go 

without. 
2  pairs  at  Is.  nach 
1  of  each  article  . 

1  iiair 

New  one  would  cost  4s., 

but  would    iant   several 

years,  say 
I>a,  say      .... 
Do.,  say      .... 


1 


•I 


6 
6 


0 

9 

U 


0 
6 
0 


28    0 


2.%    8 


1 ; 


% 


II: 


;< 
•  # 

i  ■ 
t' 


i 


'I  '■ 
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Boots 

Slippers 

Dress 

Aprons 

Ukirt 

StockingM 

Underclothing 

Stays 

Hat  . 


Jacket 
Shawl 


Boots 
Slippers    . 
Dress 

Aprons 

Skirt 

Stockingn 

Underclothing . 

Stays 

Hat  . 

Jacket 
Shawl 
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No.  7 


8. 

d. 

Ipair  4s. 0d. ;  repairs  Is.  ed. 
wear  old  boots. 

6 

0 

Bny  one  second-hand 

7 

0 

Sat  10(1 

8 

0 

Make  ont  of  old  dress. 

2  pairs  at  Od. 

1 

0 

1  of  each  article  . 

2 

6 

1  pair 

1 

11 

New  one  would  cost  4s.  6d., 

but  would  last  several 

years,  say        .       .       . 

1 

6 

Do.,  say      ...       . 

1 

tf 

Do.,  say      .... 

1 

0 

No.  8 

s.  d. 

iMlr *    2 

wear  old  boots 

Second-hand  .   S    ^ 

2at6id 11 

New  one  .18 

2pairsat&|d.     .  .  0  11 

1  of  each  article  .  .49 

Ipair 14 

A   new   one   lasts  several 
years,  say  .  0    9| 

Da,  say  .26 


25     5 


No.  0 


25    Si 


Na  10 


8. 

d. 

«.  d. 

Ipair  4s.  6d. ;  repairs  Is.  6d. 
wear  old  boots. 

6 

0 

Ipair  5s. ;  repairs  2s.  6d.  . 
wear  old  boou. 

7    6 

Buy  at  Jiunble  sale  4a.  6d. ; 

Second-hand 

4    6 

blouse  Is.  lid. 

6 

5 

2at0d 

1 

G 

2  at  6d.  each 

1    0 

Go  without. 

Make  out  of  old  drv:«>. 

2  pairs  at  Is. 

2 

0 

2  pairs  at  Is.       . 

2    0 

1  of  each  article  . 

8 

4 

1  of  each  article  . 

3    4 

1  pair 

2 

6 

1  pair  ... 

1  11 

A  new  one   lasts   several 

A  new  one   Usts   several 

years,  say 

1 

0 

years,  say 

1    6 

Do.,  say      .... 

1 

0 

Da,  say      .... 

1    6 

Do.,  say      .... 

1 

0 

Do.,  say 

1    0 

24    0 


24    S 


Boots 

Slippera 

Dress 

Aprons 

Skirt 

Stockings 


Underclothing . 

SUys 

Hat  . 

Jacket 
Shawl 


No.  11 

lpair4s.  6d. ;  repairs  Is.  6d. 
wear  old  boots. 
Second-hand 
2at7d. 

00  without. 
2  pairs  at  Is. 

1  of  each  article  . 
1  pair  .... 
A   new   one  lasts  several 

years,  say 
Do.,  say 
Do.,  say 


No.  12 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

6    0         1  pair  4s.  8d.;  repairs  Is.  9d.     6    0 

wear  old  boots. 
6    0         Buy  at  Jumble  sale             .46 
12         2at8d 10 

Make  ont  of  old  dresH. 
2    0         1  pair,  knits  them  herself, 

and  re-fbots  1  pair  .  .22 
8  2  1  of  each  article  .  .20 
1  11         1  pair 1  11 

A  new  one   huts  several 
1    0  years,  say  .10 

10         Da Id 

10         Do 10 

23    9  21    1 


i 


Boots 
Slippers 
Dress 
Aprons 
Skirt . 
Stockings  . 

Underclothing 

SUvs 

Hat   . 

Jacket 

Shawl 


Nal8 

1  pair  2s.  lid.,  repairs  Is.,  husband  does  repairs . 
Wear  old  boots. 

Second-hand *       . 

2  at  6d 

Go  without. 

2  pairs  at  O^d 

1  of  each  article 

Ipair 

A  new  one  lasts  several  yearn,  say 

Do 

Da  


8. 

d. 

s 

11 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

11 

2 

11 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

20 

_4 
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ESTIMATES  OF  THE  MlKIMUM  NeCESSABT  008T  OF  ClOTHINO  FOR 

Boy  OF  12  Yeaes 


Boots 
Suit  . 

ShirU 
Stockings 
Caps,  etc 
Overcoat  . 


No.  1 

1  pair,  to. ;  repairs  4s. 
12s.    0d.,    extra    trousers 

2s.  0d.      . 
1 

2  pairs  at  Is. 

Lasts  several  years,  say 


8.  d. 
0    0 


15 
1 


0 
9 


2    0 


1 
2 


0 
0 


SO    9 


No.  2 

1  pair  6e. ;  repairs  8s. 

10s.    6d.,    extra    trousers 

2s.  lid 

1 

2  pairs  at  Is. 

•  •  •  • 

Say 


s.  d. 
0    0 


18 
1 
2 
1 
2 


5 
8 
0 
0 
0 


28    8 


Boots 
Suit  . 
Shirts 
Stockings 
Caps,  etc. 
Overcoat  . 


No.  8 

a.  d. 
2  pairs,  4s. ;  repairs  4s.  .  12  0 
lOd.  Od.,  extra  trousers,  2s.   12 


2  pairs  at  9d. 
Do  without. 


1 
1 
1 


28    1 


No.  4 


s.  d. 


2  pairs  4s.  (Sd. ;  repairs,  8s.   12 
7s.,  extra  trousers  2s. 

1 

2  pairs  at  Is. 


Say 


9 
1 
2 
1 
1 


0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 


26    9 


Boots 
Suit  . 
Shirts 
Stockings 
Caps,  etc. 
Overcoat  . 


Na5 

2  pairs  4s.  6d. ;  repairs  8s. 
78.,  extra  trousers,  2s. 

1 

2  pairs         .        .        .       . 

Say 


s.  d. 
12    0 


9 
1 
1 
1 
2 


0 
8 

0 
0 


No.  0 

2  pairs  8s.  6d. ;  repairs  8i«. 
9s.  Od.,  extra  trousers  2s. 6d. 

1 

2  pairs  at  9d. 

•  •  •  • 

Do  without. 


s.  d. 
10    0 


12 

1 
1 
1 


0 
9 
6 
0 


28    9 


26    8 


Boots 

Suit  . 
ShirU 
Stockings 
Claps,  etc. 
Overcoat  . 


No.  7 

2   pairs  8s.   lid. ;   repair* 

2s.  2d 

Os.  6d. ,  extra  trousers  2s.  Od. 

1 

2  pairs  at  Is.  8d. 


Say 


a.d. 


10 

0 

9 

0 

I 

8 

o 

•• 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

25    9 


No.  8 
2  pairs  4s. ;  repairs  4s. 


s.  d. 
12    0 


7s.  Od.,  extra  trousers  8s.  Od.  10    0 

1 10 

2  pairs  at  9d.  .10 

0    0 

Do  without. 

25    6 


Boots 
Suit    . 
Shirts 
Stockings 
Caps,  etc. 
Overcoat 


No.  9 : 

2  pairs  8a.  lid. ;  repairs  2s.  2d. 
88.,  extra  trousers  2s. 


.  8.  d. 
10    0 


2  pairs  at  18. 
Do  without. 


10 
1 
2 
1 


0 
8 
0 
0 


24    9 
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Estimates  of  the  Mikiiiux  Keobssart  Annual  Cost  of  Clotuino 

FOR  A  Child  of  2  Years 


Xo.  1 


2  pain  at  2*.  0d. 
2  at  Is.  Od.  . 
2  of  each  article 


Boota  or  shoes. 
Dresses 

Underclothes  . 
Night-dresses  .     2  . 
Pinafores  .       .     S  at  6d. 
SockA  2  pain*  at  6d. 

Hat  .  .     1  . 

Coat.  .     1  . 


8.  d. 
5    0 


8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 


6 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 


20    9 


No.  2 

8  pairs  at  Is.  Od. 
S  at  Is.  Od.  . 
2  of  each  article 

«c  •  •  • 

8  at  6d. 
2  pairs  at  4^. 
1  . 
1  . 


s.  d. 


Boots  or  slices 

Dresses 

Underclotlieit 

NiglitnlrefM'-^ 

Pinafores . 

SockH 

Hat  . 

Coat. 


No.  8 

8  pairs  at  2m. 
2  at  2s. 

2  of  each  article 
2  . 

Sat  M. 
2  pairs  at  4^1. 
1  . 
1  . 


s.  d. 
6    0 


A 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


No.  4 

2  pairs  at  Sm. 

2  at  Is.  8d.  . 

2  of  each  article 

2  . 

8  at  6d. 

2  pairs  at  4^«l. 

1  . 


s.  d. 
4  0 
2  6 
2  10 
1     9 


1 
0 
2 

4 


9 
0 
0 


19    6 


li»    4 


Boots  or  shoes 

Dresses 

Underclothes 

Night-dresses 

Pinafores  . 

Socks 

Hat  . 

Coat. 


No.  !>. 

2  pairs  at  28.  6d 
2  at  Is.  8d.  . 
2  of  eacli  article 
2  at  thl. 
8  at  5d. 
2  pairs  at  ilt*\. 
1  .        .       '. 
1  . 


s.  d. 
5    0 


No.  8 


2 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 
8 


6 
0 
0 
8 
9 
0 


2  pairs  at  2s.  Od. 
2  at  Is.  Sd.  . 
2  of  each  article 
2  at  9d. 
8  at  6d. 
2  pairM  at  -IM. 
1  . 
1  . 


s. 

d. 

5 

C 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

ri 

1 

s 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Q 

6 

18    0 


18    0 


Boots  or  shoes 

Dresses 

Underclothes 

NightMlresHes 

Pinafores . 

Socks 

Hat  . 

Coat. 


No.  7 

2  pairs  at  28.  3d. 

2  at  Is.  3d.  . 

2  of  each  article 

2  . 

8  at  6d. 

2  pairs  at  4^1. 

1  . 

1  . 


8.  d. 
4    6 

6 
0 
6 
9 
0 
6 


No.  8 


2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 


8  pairs  at  2s. 

2  at  Is. 

2  of  each  artiHt 

2  at  Od. 

8  at  tfd. 

2  pairs  at  4^'\. 

1  . 

1  . 


8. 

d. 

6 

0 

•> 

0 

2 

<; 

I 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1»5     0 


ir>    3 


Boots  or  shoes 
Dresses 

Underclothes   , 
Night-dresses  . 
Piuafurss . 
Socks 
Hat  . 
Coat. 


No.  9 

2  pairs  at  2s. 

2  at  Is. 

2  uf  each  article 

2  . 

8at5  . 

2  pairs  at  4^d. 

1  . 

1  . 


No.  10 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

4    0  2  pairs  at  2s.                       .40 

2    0  2  at  Is 2    0 

2    4  2  of  each  article .               .20 

10         2 10 

13         4at5d 18 

0    0  2palrsate<l.                       .10 

10         1 18 

8    0  1 2    8 


15  10 


15    8 
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Boots  or  show 
Dre«se8     . 
Uuderclothes 
Night-dresses 
Pinafores » 
Bocks 
Hat  . 
Coat. 


No.  11 

2  pairs  at  2a. 

2  at  Is. 

2  of  each  article 

2  . 

8  at  5d. 

2  pairs  at  4^. 


t.  d. 


No.  IS 


4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
8 


0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
9 
0 
0 


2  pairs  at  Is.  6d. 

2  at  Is. 

2  of  each  article 

2  at  6(1. 

8  at  4d. 

2  pairs  at  6d. 


8.  d. 
3    0 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


15    6 


IS    8 


No.  13 


Boots  or  shoeiii 

Dresses 

Underclothes 

Night-dresses 

Pinafores . 

Socks 

Hat  . 

Coat 


Ipair 

2  at  Is.  6d 

2  of  each  article 
None. 

8at(Hd 1 

2  pairs  at  4d 0 

1 1 

1 2 


d. 
11 
0 
Hi 

n 

8 
0 
0 


18    2 


The  following  are  independent  estimates  of  the  minimum 
necessary  requirement  of  coal  per  week.     The  figures  are  given 


in  stones : — 

15. 

12^. 

12  J. 

17. 

12|. 

121 

15. 

20. 

15. 

10. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

20 

•25. 

20. 

15. 

15. 

15 

20 

15. 

15. 

Average  15  stones  =  l^  bags  per  week. 


I 


4 
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APPENDIX  D 

Table  showing  the  Age  at  Marriage  of  the  Skilled  Wobse 
AND  Labourers  who  were  married  in  York  1898-99. 

(See  p.  139.) 


Skilled  Wokksrs  1898-90 

1 
• 

' 

Labodbjow  189S-90. 

Malea. 

1 
'       Females.       | 

Malea. 

Femalfli. 

Age  at 

t|* 

Percent     ^|  | 

1    Age  at 

m 

O  & 

marriage 
(i.f,agelast 

Percent. 

'  marriage 
^(.cagelagt 

s 

Percent^ 

5fc 

birthday). 

1 

1 

birthday). 

s 

16 

•  •  • 

1 

...           2 

•32 

16 

... 

... 

1 

•20 

17 

•  •  • 

1 

•16 

17 

... 

... 

1 

•20 

18 

•  •  • 

16    ' 

2  56 

18 

4 

•80 

26 

5-23 

19 

3 

•47.    24    1 

383  1 

19 

17 

3-42 

37 

7-44 

20 

13 

211  !    33 

6^27  1 

20 

20 

4  03 

41 

8-25 

21 

45 

7  19      88 

1326  ! 

21 

64 

18-00 

78 

15-70 

22 

66 

8-91  i    68 

10-87 

22 

64 

11-00 

55 

11-07 

!       23 

57 

9-10      66 

10^64 

28 

62 

10-04 

48 

9-64 

24 

74 

11-82      63 

1007  i 

24 

89 

8-00 

35 

7-04 

1       25 

67 

910  •    44 

7-08  1 

26 

41 

8-25 

29 

5-84 

26 

40 

6-39  ,    33 

6^27  1 

26 

86 

7-05 

18 

3-62 

1      27 

49 

7*82      28 

4-47 

27 

26 

5-28 

18 

3*62 

1      28 

38 

6-27  i    26 

415  1 

28 

21 

4-24 

23 

4-tfS 

29 

81 

6  00  ;    16 

2  56  : 

29 

19 

3-82 

12 

2-42 

80 

21 

8-35      24 

8  83  . 

1      30 

16 

3-23 

10 

2-01 

31—35 

61 

9-74  ,    41 

6  55 

81—86 

40 

8-05 

29 

5-85 

86—40 

19 

8-03 

28 

4^47 

86     40 

22 

4-42 

13 

2-62 

41—46 

29 

4*63 

10 

1^60  1 

41—45 

7 

1-41 

11 

2-21 

46—60 

16 

2-40 

10 

1-60  1 

46—60 

7 

1-41 

2 

•40 

61—66 

6 

•96 

6 

•96! 

61—66 

6 

1-00 

1 

•20 

66—60 

11 

1-75        1 

•16 

1  66—60 

8 

•60 

7 

1-41 

61—65 

6 
626 

•96       3 

•47 

!  61-65 

6 

100 

2 

-40 

TOTAIA 

100-00  -  626 

100-00  ' 

1 

i  Totals 

1 

497 

100  00 

497 

100-00 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  persons  manyiog 
at  the  various  age  periods  in  different  countries.  The  figorei 
are  taken  from  Italian  statistics  collected,  by  Bodio,  and  quoted 
by  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr.  (See  Statistik  wnd  GesdlsdwftMny 
pp.  399-400.) 
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APPENDIX  E 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  conditions  of  the  York  meat  supply  with 
those  in  force  in  Copenhagen  (recently  investigated  by  the  writer) 
may  prove  of  interest.  In  the  Danish  capital  all  animals  are 
slaughtered  in  the  municipal  Abattoir. 

"  The  animals  are  inspected  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  the 
Abattoir  before  slaughtering,  after  which  the  meat  is  examined 
by  veterinary  surgeons  (who  also  supervise  the  slaughtering)  and 
assistants. 

"  Meat  declared  fit  for  human  food  is  stamped  with  a  blue 
mark,  the  carcases  of  larger  animals  in  twelve  different  places,  of 
pigs  in  eleven,  of  calves  in  four,  and  of  sheep  in  two.  Meat 
which  is  only  conditionally  sound  and  wholesome  is  also  stamped, 
but  with  a  different  shaped  stamp  and  with  black. 

'* .  .  .  In  the  way  described  above  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  meat  consun^ed  in  the  metropolis  passes  through  the  Abattoir, 
but  a  still  greater  quantity  is  imported  killed,  and  is  inspected 
at  Meat  Inspection  Stations  erected  for  that  purpose.  One 
principal  station  is  at  the  Abattoir  itself,  one  large  one  at  the 
main  railway  station,  and  three  lesser  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  The  veterinary  staff  of  the  Abattoir  attend  to  these 
stations  also,  and  they  are  under  the  same  administration  as  the 
former  institution.  The  meat  found  on  inspection  to  be  sound, 
or  only  conditionally  sound,  is  stamped  with  two  different  marks, 
which  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Abattoir  marks  both  by 
their  shape  and  size.  The  superintending  veterinary  surgeon, 
or  his  deputy,  decides  as  to  the  condemnation  of  carcases  or  parts 
of  such,  but  his  judgment  can  be  appealed  from  to  the  Copenhagen 
Board  of  Health  in  the  same  way  as  in  like  cases  at  the  Abattoir. 

'^  .  .  The  meat,  having  thus  passed  the  Abattoir  or  Inspection 
Stations  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  stamp,  is  sold — the 
imported  meat  at  special  places.     It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
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control  in  these  places  runs  the  danger  of  being  eluded,  and  in 
consequence  a  thorough  daily  inspection  is  held  by  four  police- 
men, who  have  previously  received  some  instruction  in  judging 
meat  The  principal  object  of  this  inspection  is  to  ascertain  that 
all  the  meat  for  sale  is  furnished  with  the  control  stamp ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  meat  is  examined  as  to  possible  deterioration 
from  being  kept  too  long  and  being  thereby  rendered  unfit  for 
human  food,  or  as  to  more  or  less  uncleanly  mode  of  treatment. 
The  inspection  includes  shops,  warehouses,  mincing  machines, 
etc.,  and  takes  place  two  or  three  times  monthly  in  each  business 
at  unstated  periods."  ^ 

^  Deiunark:  Its  Medical  Organisation^  Hygiene  and  Hemography^  pp. 
1 13-115.  Paper  contributed  by  St.  Friia,  Copenhagen,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to 
the  Copenhagen  Board  of  Health. 
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While  much  may  admittedly  be  done  to  improve  the  milk 
supply  of  cities  by  municipal  inspection  and  control,  it  is,  however, 
to  private  initiative  that  the  most  effective  and  far-reaching 
reforms  yet  introduced  in  any  large  centre  of  population  have 
been  due.  In  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  the  writer  has  recently 
been  able  to  inspect  an  institution  which  constitutes  a  splendid 
example  of  the  way  in  which  private  enterprise  can  safeguard 
public  health  from  the  dangers  of  contaminated  milk. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  a  merchant  of  that  city,  struck  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  determined  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  supply.  Having  first  secured 
the  promise  of  the  support  of  the  principal  doctors,  he  formed  a 
small  company  (the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Association),  and 
commenced  to  build  up  what  is  now  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  one  that  is  a  complete 
financial  success.  The  regulations  imposed  on  the  farmers  deal- 
ing with  the  Company  are  strict,  and  comprise  such  items  as  a 
fortnightly  veterinary  inspection  of  every  cow  and  the  immediate 
disposal  of  any  that  show  the  least  symptom  of  disease ;  inspec- 
tion of  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  examination  of  water 
supplies;  proper  feeding  of  the  cows,  which  is  a  more  vital 
matter,  especially  in  the  milk  supply  for  infants,  than  most 
people  have  any  idea  of ;  cleanliness  of  the  shippons,  of  the  cows 
themselves,  and  of  the  operation  of  milking ;  the  health  of  the 
milkers  and  farm  hands ;  and  the  prompt  and  thorough  cooling 
of  the  milk  with  ice  to  arrest  bacterial  growth.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  milk  is  carefully  carried  out.  From  the  farms  it  is 
conveyed  in  sealed  cans  by  the  Company's  own  railway  vans, 
which  are  cleansed  daily,  and  in  warm  weather  are  liberally 
supplied  with  ice — in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  prevailing  methods 
in  this  country.     On  arrival  at  the  Company's  depot  the  milk  is 
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all  filtered  through  sterilised  gravel  in  order  to  remove  any 
minute  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  that  may  have  gained  access  in 
transit.  The  sediment  so  often  seen  in  English  milk  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  process.  A  sample  from  each 
can  is  taken  for  analysis,  while  an  expert  taster  tastes  a  small 
quantity  and  examines  the  temperature,  anything  faulty  being 
at  once  rejected.  Every  precaution,  in  fact,  is  taken  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  milk. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  milk  (about  4000  quarts  per 
day)  is  sent  out  in  sealed  glass  bottles,  for  which  a  small  extra 
charge  is  made.  The  bulk,  however,  is  distributed  over  the  city 
by  about  forty  closed  vans,  in  which  the  milk  is  placed  in  sealed 
cans  provided  with  taps,  the  taps  alone  being  accessible  to  the 
driver,  while  round  the  cans  ice  is  packed  whenever  the  weather 
is  warm.  No  preservatives  are  used,  yet  only  one  delivery  per 
day  is  made,  and  that  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
The  saving  in  expense  thus  effected  is  considerable,  and,  together 
with  the  large  turnover,  accounts  for  the  low  price  at  which  this 
almost  perfect  milk  can  be  profitably  retailed — namely  2j^d.  per 
quart.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk  in  Denmark  is  less  than  in  England,  the  difference 
amounting  to  fully  |d.  per  quart. 
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APPENDIX  G 

Analtsbs  ubid  in  Diktabt  Studdeb,  bhowiko  Pkrcentaoes  0 
PROTUMy  Fat,  and  Carbohtdratbs  contained  in  the  varioc 
FooD-STuriB. 

ThoM  nutfked  **A*'  are  from  "American  Food  MaterialB,"  by  Atwater  a 
Bryant,  Bolletin  28  (Revised  Edition),  U^  Department  of  Agricoltnre,  1899. 

Those  marked  **  B  "  are  from  analyses  made  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physidin 
Laboratory  (Edinburgh). 


ANIMAL  FOODS 

KwD  or  Food. 

1  Source  of 
!  Analysis. 

1 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydntec 

1 

Percent. 

Per  cent.    Per  eeoL 

Anchovies 'A 

28-7 

121 

Beef  (flank) 

A 

18-6 

19-9 

1 

„    (ribs)        .        . 

A 

U-4 

20-0 

Bonci,  etc. 

A 

97 

8-9 

Bacon 

A 

14-5 

83-2 

Batter     . 

A 

1-0 

85-0 

, 

Cheese  (American)    . 

A 

29-6 

88-3 

„      (Cheddar) 

A 

27-7 

86-8 

41 

Cream 

A 

2-6 

18-6 

6-5 

Dripping 

!       B 

•  •  • 

97-7 

Bgge 

A 

11-9 

9-8 

Fowl 

A 

18-7 

12-8 

Fish  (fresh),  as  cod  . 

1       A 

16-7 

•3 

,,        ,,           haddock 

A 

17-2 

•8 

Ham       .... 

A 

14-5 

83-2 

Liver       .... 

A 

20-2 

31 

2-5 

Lard  (pure) 

A 

•  •  • 

100-0 

Milk  (whole)    . 

A 

3-8 

4-0 

5-0 

„    (skimmed) 

A 

8-4 

-8 

5-1 

,,    (condensed,  as  Nestle 

i'8)  : 

B 

9-0 

18-5 

51-5 

!  Margarine 

1       A 

1-2 

83-0 

j  Mutton  (flank) 

A 

13-8 

36-9 

„       (sides) 

A 

180 

24-0 

Pork        .... 

A 

12-0 

29*8 

Potted  Meat     . 

B 

28-6 

27-7 

Rabbit     .... 

A 

21-5 

2-5 

A 

17-4 

32-5     , 

Salmon    .... 

A 

19-5 

7-5     ' 

Suet         .... 

A 

4-7 

81-8     1 

Soup        .... 

B 

11 

•1     ' 

7-8 

Sheep's  Heart  . 

A 

281 

9-0     i 

5-0 

Shrimps  .... 

A 

25*4 

1-0     ! 

•2 

Tripe       .... 

B 

141 

8-1 

Veal        .... 

A 

161 

6-0     1 
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VfiQETABLE  FOODS 


Kind  op  Foodw 


rroot 

I 

its 
I 

(Hovis)    . 
ies  (bottled) 
I 

lour  . 
.nts    . 


(prepared  ))arley) 


(as  apple.s) 
!rbrea«l 
•berries  (bottled) 
» 

y 

U*  Food*:   . 

»  •  ■ 

IIS 

roni  . 
eal 

IS 
fCS 

•  •  • 

oes 
er  Oats 

IS 

ff  •  • 

arb    . 


le  and  Syrujt 
toes  (fresli) 

(tinnu<l) 
ca 

ake    . 
.ten  Meal    . 
ables  (:ls  cabkigeM) 


Source  of 
Analysis. 


A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

•  •  • 

•8 

•  •  • 

•4 

•6 

•  •  • 

22-5 

1-8 

87 

2-6 

9-2 

1-8 

9-7 

•9 

M 

21-6 

7-1 

2*4 

1-9 

11-4 

10-6 

1-5 

•3 

5-8 

•7 

1-0 

•4 

127 

•6 

7 

•4 

•1 

•4 

•6 

24-6 

1-8 

7 

167 

2-8 

8-0 

•4 

9-0 


1-5 
1-2 
90 
67 

167 
1-4 

117 


18- 

16- 

1- 


•2 
•2 
•4 
9-6 
7-3 
•2 
•4 


28-9 
1-3 
17 
2-6 
1-0 
2-2 

•  •  • 

•3 
9-0 

•  ■  ■ 

1-2 

•  •  • 

3-3 

-1 

-5 

•9 
7-2 

•3 

•1 
1-0 

•1     I 

•  »  • 

7-3 
3-0 

•3 

•4 


Carbo-    ! 
hydrates. 


Per  cent. 
97-0 
14-3 

1-3 
59-6 
55-3 
63-1 
497 
21-1 
377 
78-4 
74-2 
70-6 
67-1 
72-8 
18-8 
10-8 
68-6 
240 
14-4 
81-2 
76-2 
84*6 

6-9 
74-1 
67-6 

8-9 

8-6 
62-0 
147 
17-4 
66*2 
68-6 
79-0 

2-2 

78-1 

100-0 

69-3 

12*8 

4-0 
78-1 
72-4 
66-2 

4-8 
210 
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EsTIlfATES  OF  THE  MlNIMITM  NbCBSSART  AXNUAL  C08T  OF   ClOTBING 

FOB  A  Child  of  2  Years 


Boots  or  shoes. 
Dresses 

Underclothes  . 
Night-dresses  . 
Pinafores . 
Sockit 
Hftt  . 
Coftt. 


No.  1 

2  pairs  at  Ss.  6d. 
2  at  Is.  Od.  . 
2  of  each  article 
2  . 

8  at  Od. 
2  paint  at  fid. 
1  . 
1  . 


8.  d. 
5    0 


8 
8 

1 
1 
1 
2 
8 


6 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


No.  2 

8  pairs  at  Is.  Od. 
8  at  Is.  Od.  . 
2  of  each  article 
2  . 

8  at  Od. 
2  pairs  at  4^. 
1  . 
1  . 


20    9 


4 
o 

1 
1 
0 

1 
s 

20    0 


1 

1 

I 

■  i 


'i 


Boots  or  shoes 

Dresses 

UnderclotheM 

Nlght-dreiw^ 

Pinafores . 

Socks 

Hat  . 

Coat. 


Boots  or  shoes 
Dresses 
Underclothen 
Night-dresses 
Pinafores . 
Socks 
Hat  . 
CkMit. 


No.  8 

8  pairs  at  2s. 

2  at  2s. 

2  of  each  article 

A      •  •  • 

8at5d. 
2  iMtirs  at  4^1. 
1  . 
1  . 


No.  &. 

2  pairs  at  28.  Od 
2  at  Is.  8d.  . 
2  of  each  article 
2  at  (i<l. 
8  at  6d. 
2  pairs  at  iM. 
1  .        .       ". 
1  . 


s.  d. 
0    0 


4 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 
8 

9 
0 
0 


19    0 


s. 

d. 

5 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

9 

1 

0 

8 

0 

No.  4 

2  pairs  at  23. 

2atls.  8d.  . 

2  of  each  article 

2  . 

8at0d. 

2  pain  at  4}<l. 

1  . 


2  pairs  at  *i 

2  at  Is.  Sd.  . 

2  of  each  art  icle 

2  at  9d. 

8  at  6d. 

2  pairs  at  ihl. 

1  .        .       '. 


No.  0 
9d. 


s. 

d. 

4 

0 

2 

6 

2 

10 

1 

» 

1 

6 

0 

9 

2 

0 

4 

0 

19 

4 

s. 

d. 

5 

6 

2 

«) 

S 

0 

1 

D 

1 

S 

0 

9 

1 

0 

2 

6 

18    0 


18    0 


Boots  or  shoes 
Dresses 

Underclothes  . 
Night-dresses  . 
Pinafores  . 
Socks 
Hat  . 
Coat. 


No.  7 

2  pairs  at  2s.  Sd. 
2  at  Is.  3d.  . 

2  of  each  article 

2  . 

8  at  Od. 

2  pairs  at  4^. 

1  . 

1  . 


No.  8 


i.  d. 

a.  d. 

4    0 

8  pairs  at  2s.                       .00 

2    0 

2  at  Is. 

.      2    0 

2    0 

2  of  each  article 

2    6 

1    0 

2  at  Od. 

.      1    0 

1    0 

8  at  Od. 

.      1    6 

0    9 

2  pairs  at  4^. 

■               i 

.      0    9 

1    0 

1  .        .        .        . 

« 

.     1    0 

2    0 

1  . 

k 

.      1    6 

10    9 


In     3 


'.  1 


;  i 


Boots  or  shoes 
Dresses 

Underclothes   , 
Night-dresse-s  . 
Pinafores . 
Socks 
Hat  . 
Coat. 


No.  9 

2  pairs  at  2s. 

2  at  Is. 

2  of  each  article 

2  . 

8at6  . 

2  pairs  at  4^. 

1  . 

1  . 


i.d. 


No.  10 


s.  <1. 


4    0 

2  pairs  at  2s. 

.     4    0 

2    0 

2  at  Is. 

.     2    0 

2    4 

2  of  each  article 

.     2    0 

1    0 

2. 

.      1    0 

1     3 

4  at  5d. 

.      1     8 

0    9 

2  pairs  at  Od. 

1    0 

1    0 

1  .        .       .        . 

1     0 

8    0 

1  .        .        .        . 

2    0 

1ft  10 


15    S 
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No.  II 


Boots  or  shoM 

Dresses 

Underclothes 

Night-dresses 

Pinafores » 

Socks 

Hat  . 

Coat. 

2  pairs  at  28. 
.     2  at  Is. 

2  of  each  article 
2  . 

.     8at5d. 

2  pairs  at  4^. 
>     1  •        •        • 

1  . 

8. 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
8 


d. 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
9 
0 
0 


15    6 


No.  12 

8.  d. 

2  pairs  at  Is.  6d.  .80 

2  at  Is 2    0 

2  of  each  article  .  .22 

2at6d 10 

8at4d 10 

2  pairs  at  6d.  .10 

1 10 

1 2    6 

IS    8 


No.  13 


Boots  or  shoes 
Dresses    . 
Underclothes 
Night-dresses 
Pinafores . 
Socks 
Hat. 
Coat 


1  pair 

2  at  Is.  6d 

2  of  each  article 
None. 

8at6id 1 

2  pairs  at  4d 0 

1 1 

1 2 


d. 
11 
0 
Hi 

7* 
8 
0 
0 


18    2 


The  following  are  independent  estimates  of  the  minimum 
necessary  requirement  of  cocU  per  week.  The  figures  are  given 
in  stones : — 


15. 

12  J. 

12i. 

17. 

12|. 

12i 

15. 

20. 

15. 

10. 

15. 

15. 

16. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

20 

25. 

20. 

15. 

15. 

15 

20 

15. 

15. 

Average  15  stones  =  1^  bags  per  week. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Table  bhowixo  the  Age  at  Marriage  of  the  Skilled  Woekeis 
A27D  Labourers  who  were  married  in  Tore  1898-99. 

(See  p.  139.) 


8k 

ILLED  WOBKSM  IS0&-99 

1 
■ 

1 

1 

Males. 

1 

ii 

Females.       '  i 

li 

Males. 

FeioalM. 

,    Aiieat 
marriage 
(t.  rage  last 

Percent,     ^-r   ; 

E 

!i    Age  at 

Percent.'!  "»*rrlage 
rercent-ji^j^^^^^^^ 

f 

1 

,  Per  cent. 

6  h 

Percent 

1 

1  birthdayX 

B  ! 

birthday). 

1 

s 

1 

16 

1 

...    1 

2 

•32 

16 

•  ■  • 

•  »  • 

1 

1 

•20 

17 

I 

...      1 

1 

•16  i 

17 

•  •   • 

■              •  •  • 

1 

■        140 

!       18 

•  •  . 

16 

256  1 

18 

4 

•80 

26 

1      5-23 

•      19 

3 

•47  1    24 

3  83 

19 

17 

3  42 

37 

7  44 

20 

13 

211      33 

5  27 

20 

20 

4^03 

41 

8-25 

21 

45 

719     88 

1826  j 

21 

64 

•    13^00 

78 

:    15^70 

1      22 

56 

8*91  ;    68 

10^87 

22 

54 

1    1100 

55 

11-07 

>      23 

57 

9-10      66 

10^54 

28 

52 

1    10  04 

48 

9-66 

i      24 

74 

11-82     63 

10  07 

24 

89 

S^OO 

35 

7-04 

25 

57 

9-10      44 

708  1 

25 

41 

8  25 

29 

5-84 

■      26 

40 

6-39  ,    33 

6-27 

26 

85 

7-05 

18 

8-62 

!      27 

49 

7-82     28 

4-47 

27 

1    26 

5-28 

18 

3*62 

1      28 

83 

5-27      26 

415: 

28 

21 

4-24 

28 

4^ 

29 

81 

5-00      16 

2-56 

29 

19 

;      3  82 

12 

2-42 

30 

21 

3-35  ;    24 

3  •8-3 

1      30 

!    16 

3-28 

10 

2-01 

81—85 

61 

9-74  .    41 

6  55 

81—85 

40 

8  •OS 

29 

5^83 

86—40 

19 

8  08 

28 

4-47 

86—40 

22 

!      4-42 

13 

2-62 

41—45 

29 

4-68 

10 

1-60' 

41—45 

7 

;    1^41 

11 

2-22 

46—50 

15 

2-40 

10 

1^60  ' 

46    50 

7 

1^41 

2 

•40 

61—55 

6 

•96 

6 

•96  i 

51—55 

5 

,      100 

1 

-20 

56—60 

11 

1-75        1 

•16  1 

56—60 

8 

•60 

7 

1-41 

61—65 

6 

•96  !     8 

1 

•47! 

1  61-65 

1 

5 

1      100 

2 

•40 

ToTaLS 

626 

100  00  '  626 

100-00  ' 

■  Totals 

1 

497 

(100  00 

1 

497 

i 

100-00 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  persons  marryiDg 
at  the  various  age  periods  in  different  countries.  The  figoree 
are  taken  from  Italian  statistics  collected,  by  Bodio,  and  quoted 
by  Dr.  Greorg  von  Mayr.  (See  Siatistik  und  GtsdlschaftdAr^ 
pp.  399-400.) 
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APPENDIX  E 

A  COBlPAmsoN  of  the  conditionB  of  the  York  meat  supply  i 
those  in  force  in  Copenhagen  (recently  investigated  by  the  wr 
may  prove  of  interest.  In  the  Danish  capital  all  imiTnaU 
slaughtered  in  the  municipal  Abattoir. 

"The  animals  are  inspected  by  a  veterinary  surgeoD  at 
Abattoir  before  slaughtering,  after  which  the  meat  is  exam 
by  veterinary  surgeons  (who  also  supervise  the  slaughtering) 
assietanta. 

"  Meat  declared  fib  for  human  food  ia  stamped  with  a 
mark,  the  carcases  of  larger  animals  in  twelve  different  placei 
pigs  in  eleven,  of  calves  in  four,  and  of  sheep  in  two,  ft 
which  is  only  conditionally  sound  and  wholesome  is  also  stam] 
but  with  a  different  shaped  stamp  and  with  black, 

" .  ,  .  In  the  way  described  above  a  considerable  portioi 
the  meat  consumed  in  the  metropolis  passes  through  the  AbatI 
but  a  still  greater  quantity  is  imported  killed,  and  is  inspec 
at  Meat  Inspection  Stations  erected  for  that  purpoee.  < 
principal  station  is  at  the  Abattoir  itself,  one  large  one  at 
main  railway  station,  and  three  lesser  in  various  parts  of 
town.  The  veterinary  staff  of  the  Abattoir  attend  to  tb 
stations  also,  and  they  are  under  the  same  administration  as 
former  institution.  The  meat  found  on  inspection  to  be  son 
or  only  conditionally  sound,  is  stamped  with  two  different  mai 
which  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Abattoir  marks  both 
their  shape  and  size.  The  superintending  veterinary  surge 
or  his  deputy,  decides  as  to  the  condemnation  of  carcases  or  pi 
of  such,  but  his  judgment  can  be  appealed  bom  to  the  Copeiihs{ 
Board  of  Health  in  the  same  way  as  in  like  cases  at  the  Abatb 

"...  The  meat,  having  thus  passed  the  Abattoir  or  Inspect! 
Stations  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  stamp,  is  sold — I 
imported  meat  at  special  places.     It  ia  a  matter  of  course  ti 
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control  in  these  places  runs  the  danger  of  being  eluded,  and  in 
consequence  a  thorough  daily  inspection  is  held  by  four  police- 
men, who  have  previously  received  some  instruction  in  judging 
meat  The  principal  object  of  this  inspection  is  to  ascertain  that 
all  the  meat  for  sale  is  furnished  with  the  control  stamp ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  meat  is  examined  as  to  possible  deterioration 
from  being  kept  too  long  and  being  thereby  rendered  unfit  for 
human  food,  or  as  to  more  or  less  uncleanly  mode  of  treatment. 
The  inspection  includes  shops,  warehouses,  mincing  machines, 
etc.,  and  takes  place  two  or  three  times  monthly  in  each  business 
at  unstated  periods."  ^ 

^  Denmark:  Its  Medical  Orffanisationj  Hygiene  and  Hemographyt  pp. 
113-115.  Paper  contributed  by  St.  Friis,  Copenhagen,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to 
the  Copenhagen  Board  of  Health. 
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APPENDIX  F 

While  much  may  admittedlj  be  done  to  improTe  the  mil 
supply  of  cities  by  municipal  inspection  and  control,  it  is,  howen 
to  private  initiative  that  the  most  effective  and  far-reaehii 
reforms  yet  introduced  in  any  large  centre  of  population  bs 
been  due.  In  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  the  writer  has  reoenl 
been  able  to  inspect  an  institution  which  constitutes  a  splend 
example  of  the  way  in  which  private  enterprise  can  safegtn 
public  health  from  the  dangers  of  contaminated  milk. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  a  merchant  of  that  city,  struck  by  \ 
difficulty  of  getting  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  determined 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  supply.  Having  first  secui 
the  promise  of  the  support  of  the  principal  doctors^  he  fonnec 
small  company  (the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Association),  a 
commenced  to  build  up  what  is  now  one  of  the  finest  and  larg 
businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  one  that  is  a  compL 
financial  success.  The  regulations  imposed  on  the  farmers  dc 
ing  with  the  Company  are  strict,  and  comprise  such  items  a 
fortnightly  veterinary  inspection  of  every  cow  and  the  immedii 
disposal  of  any  that  show  the  least  symptom  of  disease ;  insp 
tion  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  examination  of  wa) 
supplies;  proper  feeding  of  the  cows,  which  is  a  more  vi 
matter,  especially  in  the  milk  supply  for  infants,  than  m< 
people  have  any  idea  of ;  cleanliness  of  the  shippons,  of  the  co 
themselves,  and  of  the  operation  of  milking ;  the  health  of  t 
milkers  and  farm  hands ;  and  the  prompt  and  thorough  cooli 
of  the  milk  with  ice  to  arrest  bacterial  growth.  The  distril 
tion  of  the  milk  is  carefully  carried  out  From  the  farms  it 
conveyed  in  sealed  cans  by  the  Company's  own  railway  va 
which  are  cleansed  daily,  and  in  warm  weather  are  libera 
supplied  with  ice — ^in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  prevailing  methc 
in  this  country.     On  arrival  at  the  Company's  depot  the  mill; 
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all  filtered  through  sterilised  gravel  in  order  to  remove  any 
minute  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  that  may  have  gained  access  in 
transit.  The  sediment  so  often  seen  in  English  milk  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  process.  A  sample  from  each 
can  is  taken  for  analysis,  while  an  expert  taster  tastes  a  small 
quantity  and  examines  the  temperature,  anything  faulty  being 
at  once  rejected.  Every  precaution,  in  fact,  is  taken  to  prevent 
contamination  of  the  milk. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  milk  (about  4000  quarts  per 
day)  is  sent  out  in  sealed  glass  bottles,  for  which  a  small  extra 
charge  is  made.  The  bulk,  however,  is  distributed  over  the  city 
by  about  forty  closed  vans,  in  which  the  milk  is  placed  in  sealed 
cans  provided  with  taps,  the  taps  alone  being  accessible  to  the 
driver,  while  round  the  cans  ice  is  packed  whenever  the  weather 
18  warm.  No  preservatives  are  used,  yet  only  one  delivery  per 
day  is  made,  and  that  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
The  saving  in  expense  thus  effected  is  considerable,  and,  together 
with  the  large  turnover,  accounts  for  the  low  price  at  which  this 
almost  perfect  milk  can  be  profitably  retailed — namely  2^d.  per 
quart.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  however,  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk  in  Denmark  is  less  than  in  England,  the  difference 
amounting  to  fully  |d.  per  quart. 
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APPENDIX  G 

AnaLTBIB    U8ID    IH    DlCTABT    STUDm,    8HOWIK6     PkRCCNTAGK   0 

PBomir,  Fat,  and  CARBOHTDRAm  oontadted  in  the  tauoc 
FooD-Srum. 

ThoM  iDArked  "A"  are  from  "American  Food  Materiala,**  by  Atvater  a 
Bryant,  BoDatin  28  (Bariaed  Edition),  UJ3.  Department  of  Agricnltore,  1899. 

Thoaa  marked  "  B  "  are  from  analyiea  made  in  the  Royal  CollegB  of  Fliywau 
Laboratory  (Edinborigth). 


ANIMAL  FOODS 


Kino  of  Pood. 



1  8ooroeof 
!  Analysis. 

j  Protein. 

FkL 

'  h)^dimtei 

. 

Percent. 

Fercnit. 

1 — '^ 

!  Pereeot 

Anchories !       A 

287 

121 

i 

Beef  (flank)      . 

.1       A 

18-6 

19-9 

1 

•,    (ribe)        .        . 

A 

!     14-4 

20-0 

1 

Bones,  etc. 

A 

97 

S-9 

Bacon 

.!       A 

14-6 

83-2 

Batter     . 

i       A 

1-0 

85-0 

Cheeae  (American)    . 

A 

29-6 

88-3 

„      (Cheddar) 

A 

277 

36-8 

4-1 

Cream 

A 

2-5 

18-5 

6*5 

Dripping 

!       B 

•  •  • 

977 

Eggi        .                 .        . 

•       A 

11-9 

9-8 

Fowl       .... 

i      A 

187 

12-8 

Fiah  (freah),  as  cod  . 

A 

167 

•8 

1 

,,        ,,           haddock 

'       A 

17-2 

•8 

Ham        .... 

A 

14-5 

88-2 

Liver       .... 

A 

20-2 

31 

2-5 

Lard  (pure) 

A 

•  ■  • 

100-0 

MUk  (whole)    . 

A 

3-3 

4-0 

5-0 

,,    (ikimmed) 

A 

3-4 

-8 

51 

,,    (condensed,  as  Nestle 

^8)  : 

B 

9-0 

13-5 

51-5 

Margarine 

A 

1-2 

83-0 

Mutton  (flank) 

A 

13-8 

36-9 

„       (sides) 

A 

130 

240 

Pork        .... 

A 

12-0 

29-8     ! 

Potted  Meat     . 

B 

23-6 

277 

Rabbit     .... 

A 

21-6 

2-5 

Sausages  (pork) 

A 

17-4 

32*5 

Salmon    .... 

A 

19-5 

7-5 

Suet        .... 

A 

47 

81-8     i 

Soup        .... 

B 

11 

•1     1 

7-8 

Sheep's  Heart  . 

A 

231 

9-0     i 

5-0 

Shrimps  .... 

A 

25-4 

1-0 

-2 

Tripe       .... 

B 

141 

3-1 

Veal 

A 

151 

6-0     1 

1 
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VEOETABLE  FOODS 


Kind  or  Food. 

8otirce  of 
Analysis. 

Protein. 
Perceut. 

Fat. 

Garbo- 
hydrates. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Arrowroot 

A 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

97-0 

Bananas    .... 

A 

•8 

•4 

14-3     : 

Beer 

B 

•6 

... 

1-3     ' 

Beans         .... 

A 

22-5 

1-8 

696  : 

Biscuits     .... 

A 

8-7 

2-6 

65-3 

Bread        .... 

A 

9-2 

1-3 

631     , 

„     (Hovis)    . 

A 

9-7 

•9 

497 

Cherries  (bottled) 

A 

M 

•1 

21-1 

Cocoa         .... 

A 

21-6 

28-9 

377 

;  Cornflour  .... 

A 

7-1     i 

1-3 

78-4     . 

Cnrrantfl    .... 

A 

2*4 

17 

74-2     ' 

Dates         .... 

A 

1-9 

2-5 

70-6 

Flour         .... 

A 

11-4 

10 

57-1     i 

,,      (prepared  barley) 

A 

10-6 

2-2 

72-8     ' 

Figs 

A 

1-6 

•  •  • 

18-8     : 

Fruit  (as  apples; 

A 

•8 

•3 

10-8 

Gingerbread 

A 

5-8 

9-0 

63-5 

Gooseberries  (bottled) 

A 

•7 

•  ■  • 

240 

Grapes 

A 

1-0 

1-2 

14-4 

Honey       .... 

A 

•4 

•  ■  • 

81-2 

Infants'  TootU   . 

A 

12-7 

3-3 

76-2 

Jam  .... 

A 

•« 

•1 

84-5 

Lemons 

A 

•7 

•5 

6-9 

Macaroni  . 

A 

13-4 

•9 

74-1 

Oatmeal 

A 

161 

7-2 

67-6 

Onions 

A 

1-4 

•3 

8-9 

Oranges 

A 

•6 

•1 

8-6 

Peas  .... 

;     A 

24-6 

1-0 

620 

PoUtoes    . 

1       A 

1-8 

•1 

147 

Prunes 

1       A 

•7 

•  ■  • 

17-4 

Quaker  Oats 

A 

167 

7-8 

66-2 

Raisins 

1       A 

2-8 

3-0 

68-5 

Kice  .... 

A 

8-0 

•8 

790 

Rhubarb    . 

A 

•4 

•4 

2-2 

Sago. 

A 

9-0 

•4 

78-1 

Sugar 

A 

... 

... 

100-0 

Treacle  ami  Svru}>      . 

A 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

69-3 

Tomatoes  (fresh) 

A 

1-5 

•2 

12-8 

M         (tinned) 

A 

1-2 

•2 

4-0 

Tapioca     . 

A 

90 

•4 

781 

Tea-cake    . 

A 

67 

9-6 

72-4 

Wheateu  Meal    . 

A 

167 

7-8 

66-2 

Vegetables  (:is  cab1»nge.*<) 

A 

1-4 

•2 

4-8 

Yeant         .... 

•  •  • 

117 

•^ 

210 
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BUDaET  No.   ■■  (na  ^  >63} 
Quntlto  and  Und  of  food  pnnrldod  weddj  tor  tamUy  of  a  a 
ud  s  cblldren  eqnlvaleat  to  4'i  non  (avence  fm-  a6  md 


EIND  OF  FOOD. 

w? 

cs 

OdMin 

FOMM. 

KIND  OP  POOD. 

we' 

B 

15-1* 

-» 

5!Bi    :    :    : 

Socu        .        .        . 

gs^:,.„,,: 

■ao 

4-M 

»-M 

v^bi..,»(^b'.e. 

■i; 

1« 

fM^ 

S-H 

^ 

mUMIIIM.      - 

.. 

_"?_■»_ 

'^ 

1<0 

BEVEMCU 

imLnoETUu  . 

«T-00 

«! 

B-OO 

nwitniMEt  ■ 

■Wlta. 

-       »« 

Welckts  and  percentaces  of  food  a 

laterialB  and  nutritive 

WeiJtUtotfoo. 

>[»! 

Carbo- 

"iliJ 

Fflrceatwn 

aC  toUl  food  ud  Bi 

FOOD 
UATERIAI. 

TdU) 
food 

Pio- 
taln. 

F.t. 

■S- 

lelD. 

-i4~ 

MtlllAL 

Sirt™:    : 

«■!« 

t-M 

4-S 

IT 

fc:    ; 

-M 

'OO 

'■M 

■111 

TOTAL  MIMAL 

»-»ii 

•nt 

Ml 

sT-it  1    i-s  :  m 

VEcnuti 

■01 

T«»L  VEOmi. 

TM-IS 

um 

a 'DO 

BB«'1& 

IfiM-WH'M 

T6-0  1  ar-s 

WS     0T-» 

-OS 

•04 

•01 

TOTU.  UTKl 

6-SS 

VOVUKOB 

mil  i4-ti 

T4-0. 

«™  !«»•» 

^■32    IMV  1  100 '■ 

...-0 

100-0     1001 
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BUDGET  No.  i^  (lee  p.  886) 
Qauitlty  and  Und  of  food  provided  weekly  fk>r  tanilly  of  3  adults 
and  5  cklldrea  equivalent  to  4*3  men  (average  tor  j6  weeks) 


BIND  OP  POOD. 

■K." 

Ooat 

Total 
Coat  in 

100 

11 -M 
t-OB 

■08 

KIND  OP  POOD. 

■a 

B'4S 
■09 

■oa 

Cott 

MNU 

^  ;  ;  : 

5£:    :    :    : 
SEi"""':    : 

■K 

■u 

1M 

1-81 

i-it 
■io 

4*6 

419 
»'M 

»T4 
4'irT 

VECETUU 

Pnilt,aaA'p|>l« 

sr;  ;  ; 

TtmcIb 

Bie.  .    .    :    : 

l-0» 

H-00 

1-44 

r*» 

■u 

a  is 
s-oo 

TOTUVEInMLE   . 

■mRAGES 

Ooooi. 

55»:    :    :    : 

■M 

-04 

lS-00 

■04 

t-oo 

TnuKniwa  ■ 

1«_ 

_-.^ 

*-l« 

—    . 

_ 

;n>i>:hi..tt...,u,..i„.ii.,.-„i> 

i.L.- 

ti.>ii. 

r.;-Ki>. 

nd 

DdMuita. 

.a?Sk 

inata- 

Fro- 

FaU 

Urbo- 
bf 

Onua. 

s"w 

«■« 
»■» 

Calorie. 
TM-46 

II 

>D4 

! 

1 

3'M 

P.cL 

■B 
4^ 

1-1 

1-0 

»■# 

■8 

pTcL 

'S 

It 

■4 

S'l 

'.' 
Jg-ll 

p....  p.„. 

!!    1    '-8 
aii-3  1 

IJ-Oj    .^ 

Si 

M-1 

C«t. 

AHItt 

Bntlar 

ssta 

TnM.JIH 

u. 
umT 

ITT 
■M 

'1 

■08 
•■« 

■w 

S-4i 
i-oo 

I0« 

■04 
2C1T 

Orma 

1 

1-M 

P.ct, 
ID 
-1 

it 
t-o 

VECETABIi 

Onlotu    . 

Ta»Ub1^  H 
Cabbage 

Jam 

Tm«1«   .       . 

Itia 

nru.  fuETAi. 

I'M 

■W-H.) 

4,-ST 
■M 

J 

■04 
-04 

■OS 

■10          -M 

TS-n 
■m,     ■« 

■04.     fM 

""   !    m 

■as 

■o« 

■01 
■01 
■o» 

-01 
■01 

-4 

I8-S 

t-s 

■1 
-ST 

1 

1-4 

!■■ 

1 
-1 

i 

2, 

BCVERACES 

Ccma      . 

t™.      .      . 

CoiTta     . 

6M 

1 

■ai 

." 

_ 

■OS 

~-a 

1       .^ 

""     1       -» 
-1        4-» 

*o*ai.pood|i(u^!mm 

TTTO  1   JMIT 

J7I0M    4'l» 

IOt-ollM't|i*t'0 

ItOO  1  lOO't  1  itt-i 
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BUDGET  No.  i>  (m»  p.  863) 
QtuotJ^  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  for  tainlly  of  a  adn 
and  5  children  equivalent  to  4-1  men  (averate  for  36  weeks) 


KIBD  OP  FOOD. 

QuHiUtr 

Coit 

ToUl 
GoMIn 

KIND  OP  FOOD. 

rc 

ELS 

li 

Co 

P« 

Miniu 

VECrABLE 

Sa;   : 

BogW       .       .       . 

SSf^-,,i,, : 

4-M 

s« 

V»cH>bl«,uC:>b'igt 

TS 

1-sa 

, 

jsa 

SL""!"'.    : 

^1 

HI 

Plomi 

^ 

TnUMHIUL      . 

ii-n 

«■» 

■u 

BEVEMCU 

TOTM.  VEOETMU    - 

M 

■01 

n-oo 

_nTJU.uniMiu  ' 

■Mlta. 

t-w 

FOOD        rooJ 

KATBBIJLU    qiau 
1  ri>L 

Pro- 

T.U 

diL.  '■''"■  i' 

food 

Pro- 

-|.-| 

Fml 

' 

MIIUL       Gnu^ 

Ormi 

SS„:    : 

■M 

TOrUAMHiUIL 

ZMM 

ai-M 

M-W 

i-ai 

ni 

VECETABLE 

ISflS 

■86 

-M 

-uit 

':? 

■» 

■s 

l-» 

-   1 

V^trt*W«      . 

■M 

■fii 

1 

TOIU  VEBETM 

Ms-45 

12-S      BT-S 

BEnRACE) 

T'M 

■m 

D4 

■01 

^ 

-^ 

^^ 

TOMiirroii 

■oe 

TOTUFOOD 

m'M7*'M' 

wfl«lsn7s[i«M'ii|«-w 

INI 

.«, 

WO 

IMt 

tdti 

« 
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BUDGET  No.  a  (Ke  p.  SOS) 

Quantity  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  tor  family  of  3  adults 

and  3  children  equivalent  to  3*0  men  (aveiage  for  13  weeks) 


KIKD  Of  KOOD. 


FSxh    . 

Buttw 

Ifllk,iriiOla(3-SIt>ti.) 

Hllk,8ktui-d('M|<t.]. 

RqpCaWfww).  _   ._  _ 
TVTALMilluL  - 


"^'^l 


ToUl 
Cat  In 
Pear*. 

KIKD  OF  FOOD 

!«." 

s 

Tuul 

VEQETAHE 

s» 

■19 

I6« 

J»lu     .          .          . 

*M 

TOTW.  VMtTASU 

■.     W-K 

«-«l 

BEVERAGEB 

] 

Coir«       .      . 

TOTUKtllMU 

■i       -M 

-. 

S-M 

Welsbts  and  percentases  of  food  materials  and  nntrftlve 
lafredlents  per  man  per  day  In  Budget  No.  j 


IW^iElitOlf-K 

Uivl 

itrl..,,.. 

V. 

l>,.fD» 

.uu:e. 

or  UiUl  frxid  iDd  nutrlont*. 

KATBHIAL. 

™1 

S: 

PlC 

i: 

-M 

food 

Pio. 

F.t 

Pi 

Vilu( 

c«t. 

ANMAL 

Ornu. 

c^, 

>ri» 

It. 

f>!'-Jl 

■M 

4-T* 

v's 

"S 

i'l 

61 

■i««      ■       . 

IS-TI 

■as 

I -a 

TtrUMHUAl 

SK7-4S 

HUT) 

413-M  1      4 '10 

7 

SMI     3 '4! 

!.'.■! 

U'6 

VECETUU 

BA'S! 

J-M 

(oo-se 

IM 

O-BO    Ifl 

Ml)  1  MT  P     1-S 

!«■« 

Ml 

BCVERMES             1 

TOTUIEVGEll     H■4^      .. 

■Ml        -V 

M 

TOTALrooD  iiaaW  niB 

IT»I  Wrt 

in 

3-n   177|w»|ll>.-llll»fll 

M'O 

mt  1  iM-a 

BUDGET  No.  3  (im  p.  269} 

Quantity  sod  kind  of  fOod  provided  weekly  tor  tmmlly  of  1  add 
aad  8  cblldren  eqalvalent  to  a*86  mMi 


KLND  OF  FOOD.     ^^ 


O^  I  Total  ,  lo_„.i_  On*  '  ** 

pBrUx'Cortin       EINI)  OF  FOOD,    n^tt." P« I'M »* 


MMMU 

Dupriiig   . 

^Cit«) 

" 

IS 

SKKSS 

fW 

nruHNiM. 

a-oo 

14-00 


-r 

u-og  I   11 

ill!  S 

l-M,     «1 

»■»,    t-s 
la-w  j    ti 


Weights  and  percentases  of  food  materials  and  nutritive 
fngredlents  per  man  per  day  In  Budget  No.  3 


WelubtDrtoa 

1 

>.™ 

»■« 

f  tot&l  rood  ud  nDOM 

VATKRIAL.    mit*- 

Pro- 

FlL  !  ^J^    v.i^.   ||  .^ 

E|-|i|:vSli° 

AHIIUl 

r,™. 

P.«l, 
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S-S9 

»ii7t 
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I-M 

o^n 

B^ 
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l-< 

8-a 

-* 

IBS           -S 

»9r-oo 

ifl-rg 

6-lfl 

"■»-^"Sw^Um 

WT 

IT^ 

s-a      i'-s  ,    .. 

I 

TSTUMniUl. 

«ge-iT 

SS'U 

H'M 

U-B 

M-4  1  sd-e  1    e-i  :  sn 

( 

TOTAL  ireorrnijBitiriM-sTi  o-ss  sx-ea 

Wii-iX  1  I'M 

&£'t  1  90-B 

:o» 

BEVERAGE    <          '          1          1 

1 
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BUDQET  No.  3  (see  p.  S68) 

Quantity  «nd  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  for  faintly  of  3  adults 

and  3  children  equivalent  to  3*0  men  (average  for  13  weeks) 


KISD  OP  FOOD. 

«,X" 

Oort 

Tot>l 

Pmm«. 

K,™OF«»». 

i«',a 

Toul 
Ciwtiu 

MIMU 

VEGETABU 

Slit;  a: 

ra-OTpto.) 

t-oov 

*M 

TOTM.VtsnMU 

1    M-M 

M^l 

st»(M7tei»)-     ■ 

ll-wSi 

BEVERUES 

TOTM.WIIUL  ■        . 

S-S4 

., 

_!.''^- 

Tit    .       .       . 

1        ^ 

tT-» 



1        -M 

KM 

Weights  and  percentages  of  food  materials  and  nutritive 
Ingredients  per  man  per  imy  In  Budget  No.  a 
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BUDGET  No.  5  (we  Pl  278) 


KIND  OP  POOD. 
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B 
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BUDGET  No.   6  (we  p.  S73) 
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BUDGET  No.  5  (tee  p.  S72) 
QlMutlty  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  for  (unity  of  3  adn: 
I  J  children  equivalent  to  3-7  men  (average  for  8  wedu) 
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BUDGET  No.  6  (see  p.  S73) 
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BUDOET  No.  7  (tea  p.  «31) 

Qoutlty  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  tor  family  of  2  add 
uid  1  children  equivalent  to  3*57  men  (averace  tor  8  wedu] 
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Weights  and  percentages  of  food  materials  and  nutritive 
InsredlentA  per  man  per  day  In  Budget  No.  7 
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BUDGET  No.  8  (Bee  p.  S7&) 
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BUDQET  No.  9  (■«  P^  277) 

Quantity  and  Und  of  food  provided  weekly  for  family  of  a  a 
and  I  child  equivalent  to  j-u  men  (average  for  5  weeki 
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BUDQET  No.   lo  (se«  p.  233) 

Quantity  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  for  family  of  a  adults 

and  3  children  equivalent  to  3*19  men  (average  for  3  weeks) 
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Weights  and  percentages  of  food  materials  and  nutrltlvB 
Ingredients  per  man  per  day  In  Budget  No  10. 
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BUDQET  No.  I3  (see  p.  280) 
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BUDQET  No.   13  C»eep.282) 
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Weights  and  percentages  of  food  matertalB  and  natritive 
ingredients  per  man  per  day  in  Budget  No.  13 
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BUDGET  No.   ■4(eeep.  2S3) 

QiuntHy  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  for  family  ot  j  adults 
and  3  children  equivalent  to  2-90  men  (average  for  3  weeks) 
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BUDGET  No.   15  (>»  V-  2B6) 
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BUDGET  No.  i6  («ee  p.  2 
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BUDGET  No.    17  (»ee  p.  S47) 

Quantity  and  Idnd  of  food  provided  weekly  tor  family  of  2  a 

and  3  children  equivalent  to  3*00  men  (average  for  ■  wee 
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BUDQET  No.  i8  (see  p.  S88) 

Qoaotlty  and  kind  of  food  provided  weekly  for  family  of  3  adults 
andachlldren,  Including oneodult  lodger  (three  weelu),  equivalent 
to  3'57  men  (average  for  5  weeks] 
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Budget  No.  3o  (Ke  p.  291) 

Qaaotlty  and  Idnil  of  food  provided  weekly  tor  family  of  6  adults 

equivalent  to  5*71  men  (average  for  a  weeks) 
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Budget  No.  31  (see  p.  892) 
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BUDGET  No.  33  («ee  p.  2&1) 
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and  3  children  equivalent  to  8-43  men 
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BUDGET  No.  33  («ee  p.  293) 
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TBiy)E 


Tnde  Union. 


Operative       Brick- 
layers*  Society 


National  Associa- 
tion of  Operative 
Plasterers 


Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners 


United  Operative 
Plumbers'  Associa- 
tion 


Operative  Stone- 
masons' Friendlv 
Society 


No.  of 
Members 
in  York. 


Blue  Tile  Slaters    . 


National  Amalgam- 
ated Society  of 
Operative  House 
and  Ship  Painters 


Amalgamated    En- 
gineers 


233 


57 


243 


36 


77 


24 


45 


160 

(esti- 
mated) 


Contribu- 

tioDsper 

Week. 


to 


Out-of-Work 
Benefits. 


Acddent 
Benefit. 


A.  7d. 
9d.,      ac 
cording  to 

B.  3d.  for 
over-aged, 
between 
45  and  55 


A.  6d. 
B.7d. 
c.  2id. 


Is.    . 


9d.    . 


A.  7d.  and 
Id.        to 
Wives' 
Fund 

B.  Sd.  for 
over-aged 
members 


6d.   . 


£50,  and  £50 
for  legal  ex- 
penses for 
compensa- 
tion 


Tool  In- 
■xuanott. 


>5s. 
I  de 


Total       Dis. 
ablement, 
£100 


128.forl2wks. 
6s. 


»♦ 


%^ 


A. 
B. 

c. 


Total,  £100  ; 
partial,  £50 


£100,  £50,  or 
£25 


£100,  £20,  or 
£10,  accord- 
ing to  age  at 
entrance 


£30 


7s.  per  wk.  for 
8  wks. 


10s.forl4wks. 

'^        »♦       ♦» 

6s.  for  varying 
periods  ac- 
cording to 
length  of 
membenhip 


10s 
6s. 

5s. 


Upto£20 


1& 

6& 

dc 


lOi 
7a.fl 

43. 

di 


Si& 
di 
Aa 
Si. 
5s. 


Total,  £20  to 
£100  ;  par- 
tial, £10  to 
£30 


(a  only) 
Total  disable- 
ment, £100 


lOi 

61. 

3t. 

di 


88. 

4s. 


(a  only) 
Up      to 
£10 


lOi 
5i 

4i 


IE 


yper 


Tmvelling 
BeneflU. 


Is.  6d.  at  each 
station 


Death  Benefit 


A.  £15 

B.  £6 


Is.  6d.  per  day 


£10  for  12 
months'  mem- 
ber, and  £6 
for  wife 

.£5  for  6  months' 
member  and 
£3  for  wife  . 


£12 


. !  108.6d.  perwk.  |  £10  for  mem- 
ber ;    £5   for 


wks. 
mto 
rork 


for  7  wkt.  in 
one  year 


98  days  in  year 


Id.  per  mile, 
with  limit  of 
10s.  in  6 
months 


wife 


£12  to  £3  ac- 
cording to  agu 
at  entry ;  £!> 
for  wife 


£10  for  mem- 
ber ;  £5  for 
wife 


According  to 
circumstances 
£3  to  £10 


ii.£12 
B.£5 

c.  £2  :  10s.  to 
£5 


Bntnnce  Fee. 


Snpeiannuation  Payment  per  Week. 


Over  66. 
After  16  years'  membership,  5h. 
50     „  „  7s. 

30     ..  »  98. 


tt 


If 


'I 


»» 


Over  60. 
After  20  years'  membership,  5s. 

,,     25      „  „  OS. 

,,     80      „  „  •", 

U,  extra  for  every  6  years'  umui- 

Ixifship. 


Over  50  years  and  26  years'  mem- 
bership, 8s.  per  week. 


Over   60   years    and    20   years' 

membership,  68. 
Is.    extra    for   every   additional 
6  years'  membership. 


After  20 

years* 

membership. 

4s. 

ti 

25 

I* 

«« 

5m. 

If 

30 

♦» 

»» 

6s. 

It 

40 

«» 

f» 

8s. 

None  except  continued  sick  pay. 


After  20  years'  membership  if 
under  40  when  admitted,  and 
60  years  old,  6i. 


(a  only) 

56  yrs.  and  not  working  at  trade —  I 

after  26  years' membership,  7s. 

80  „  e^^. 

85  „  f'«. 

40  ..  IOh. 


»f 


tf 


M 


l» 
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Trade  Union. 

No.  of 
Members 
in  York. 

Gontribn- 

tioniper 

Week. 

Ont-of-Work 
Benefits. 

Accident 
Benefit. 

Tool  In- 
surance. 

8 

Boiler -smiths    and 

76 

A.  Is. 

A.  From  48.  to 

A  and  B,  £100 

•  •  • 

Iron     and     Steel 

B.  Is. 

10s.    for    14 

10s. 

Shipbuilders 

C.  6d. 

wks.      From 
28.  to  58.  for 
2nd  14  wks. 
e.  3s.  or  48.  for 
14   wks.    ac- 
cording      to 
length      of 
membership 

5s. 
4a. 

of 

8s.l 

58. 

2S.1 

Steam          Engine- 

24 

Is.    . 

IDs.  for  14  wks. 

£100,     £50, 

•  •  • 

10s. 

makers'  Society 

7s.    „  14   „ 
48.    »  24   „ 

Also     railway 
fare  to  situa- 
tion 

or  £20 

6s. 
4b. 

of 

Friendly  Society  of 

34 

ls.6d.       . 

•  •  • 

Total  diMble- 

•  *  • 

98.1 

Iron  Founders 

ment,  £100 

8s. 
6s. 
5s. 
Is. 
up 

Smiths  and  Strikers 

95 

A.6d. 

(a  only  and  op- 

(A only) 

•  •  • 

( 

B.3d. 

tional) 
68.     for     not 
longer  than  8 
wks. 

Total  disable- 
ment, £75 

10s. 
5s. 

28. 

rei 

•  •  t 

•  •  ■ 

na 

White  Smiths 

9 

A.  8d. 
B.7d. 

(b  only) 

lOs-forlOwks. 

Ss,  ft     8    „ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Amalgamated     So- 

489 

A.  5d.,  and 

A 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

ciety   of   RaUway 

for    Sick 

If  suspended, 

10s. 

Servants 

and  Fun- 
eral bene- 
fit   addi- 
tional 5d. 
to8id. 
B.  3d.,  and 
for     Sick 
and  Fun- 
eral bene- 
fit   addi- 
tional 3d. 
to5d. 

18s.  per  wk. 
Out  of  work — 
12s.  for  10  wks. 

6s.     „     „ 

B 
If  suspended, 
12s.  per  wk. 
Out  of  work — 
10s.  for  10  wks. 

6«.     »     »> 

68.6 

68.1 

4s. 
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{eantinued) 


•er 


Travelling 
Benefits. 


(a  and  b) 
6d.  a  night  in 
addition  to 
donation  up 
to  208.  within 
12  months 


di- 
-of. 


Is.  6d.  per  day 
and  6d.  for 
bed 


9s.  per  week 
and  a  beil 
each  day  for 
2  years 


(a  only) 
3s.  6d.  dona- 
tion  and  Id. 
per  mile  up 
to  80s.  for  a 
year 


Death  Benefit 


a.  £12  for 
member;  £6 
for  first  wife, 
£4  for  second 
wife 

B.  £6  at  death; 
£4  at  death 
of  wife 


£12  for  mem- 
>)er;  £6  for 
member's  wife 


Entrance  Fee. 


Saperannnation  Payment  per  Week. 


55  yrs.  and  not  working  at  trade — 
after  25  years'  membenhip,  4s. 
80  „  58. 

35  t>  08* 

40  „  78. 


If 


55  yrs.  and  not  working  at  trade — 
after  25  years' membership,  6s. 
30  .,  78. 

85  „  Ss. 

40  M  9s. 

45  »  10s. 


♦♦ 


n 


f» 


t» 


£8  for  member, 
£5  for  wife 

B 

£2  for  member, 
£2  for  wife 


5s.        (b  only) 
Os.    Bed    at    each 
.6d.>    branch     and 

10s.forlOwkn 
Ss.  „    8  ,t 

(out-of-work 

benefits) 


(a  and  b) 
£5 


28.6d.to78.6d. 
according    to 

B 

All  over  48, 
78.  6d.  and 
lOs.  accord- 
ing to  age 


Mk 
for 
lUd 


eek 
for 
lild 


/ 


ForlstlOwks., 
Ih.  lOd.  per 
day  and  Is. 
on  Sunday. 
For  2nd  10 
wk8.,10d.  per 
day  and  Is. 
on  Sunday 
B 

ForlstlOwks., 
la.  6d.  per 
day  and  Is. 
on  Sunday. 
For  2nd  10 
wks.,  8d.  per 
dMj  tad  1b. 

onSundMj 


a.  £5 
u.  £3 


1«. 


60  yrs.  and  not  working  at  trade — 
after  30  years'  membership,  58. 
85  „  6s. 

40  ..  78. 6d. 


»» 


If 


f  > 


No  special  provision.  Infirm 
members  get  28.  per  week  as 
continued  sick-pay. 


(b  only) 
Not  working  at  the  trade  through 
old  age  or  infirmity  after  mem- 
bership of  20  yrs.,  5s. ;  25  yrs., 
6s.;  30  yrs.,  78.  6d. 


A.  After  20  years' membership  and 

over  60,  bonus  of  £20. 
b.  None. 


/ 
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United  Kingdom 
Sodtty  of  Coach- 
makers 


Amalgamated  Union 
of  Cabinetmakers 


Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Tailors  and 
Tailoresaes 


Flint  Glass  Makers' 
Friendly  Society 


No.  of 
Meinben 
tnTork. 


CoDtriba> 

tkmsMr 

Week. 


66      A.  la. 
l&Sd. 


18 


79 


86 


A.  9d. 

B.  8d. 
c.  S^d. 
D.  3d. 


o 


Typographical    As-       141 
sociation  ! 


Bookbinders'  and 
Machine  Rulers' 
Consolidated  Union 


11 


*J8. 


7d.  (4d.  for 
unem- 
ployed 
and  sick) 


7d.    . 


OatHof.Work 

Aeckient 

BeDeflte.       '       Benefit. 

1                           • 
According    to ;  £50 

length      of 

membership: 

A 

1 

10s.forl3wk8. 

5s.     „     „ 

»            f 

8s.forl8wks. 

48.     „     „ 

Tool  In- 


Extra 

•absorip 
tion 


r 


8s.  for  8  wks. 
4s. 


ft     it 


10s.  per  vrk.    . 


ICs.  for  13  wks.  I 
8s.    „  13 
5s.    ,.  26 


M 


»f 


f« 


3s.  per  wk.  for 
6  wks.,  6  wks., 
or  7  wks.  in 
each  quarter 
according  to 
length  of 
membership 


108.forl2wks. 
in  one  year 


Members  in- 
capacitated 
for  working 
can  rem&in 
members  for 
2d.  per  wk. 


Members  in- 
capacitated 
for  working 
can  remain 
members  for 
2d.  per  wk. 
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K  {ootUinued) 


»yper 


TntTelling 
B«Defltft. 


.8wkB. 


58.  ac- 
to 
of 

nhip 


ls.perdAyand 
6d.  for  bed 
for  18   wks. 

B 

9d.  per  day 
and  6d.  for 
bed  for  13 
wks. 


(▲,  B,  and  c) 
Is.  4d.  in  each 
branch  for  40 
days  in  each 
year 


mths. 


I 
15  or  Maximum    al- 


I.    ac- 

toage 


I  wks., 
celling 
nt 


lowance  dur- 
ing 12  months, 
according  to 
length  of 
membership, 
from  £8  to 
£11 :  48. 


Is.  per  day 
and  bed,  and 
Is.  6d.  on 
Sundays,  pay- 
able at  each 
branch 


Death  Benefit. 


£6  to  £10  for 
member;  £3 
to  £6  for  wife 

B 

After      mem- 
bership of 
2  years,  £3 
8     „      £4 

4  „      £5 

5  ..      £6 


it 


Voted,  and  a 
special  levy 
raised 


£10,  £6,  or  £4, 
and  £4  or  £2 
for  wife 


£8,  and  a 
special  levy 
of  £9 


£4  to  £10  ac- 
cording to 
length  of 
membership 


£1  to  £15  ac- 
cording to 
length  of 
membership 


Bntnnce  Fee. 


2s.  6d.    . 


A,B,C. 

to  5s. 
D.  Is. 


2s.  6d. 


5s.  to  20s. 


7s.  6d. 


Supennnuation  Payment  per  Week. 


60  yrs.  and  not  working  at  trade — 
after  80  years'  membership,  6s. 
35  „  7s. 

40  „  8s. 


*f 


60  years  of  age,  or  afflicted  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  earning  more 
than  half  the  standard  wages, 
after  membership  of  80  years, 
6s.  ;  85  years,  78. ;  40  years,  Ss. 


60  years,  and  average  earnings  at 
Uie  trade  not  exceeding  15s.  per 
week,  after  membership  of  15 
years,  28.  6d.  ;  25  years,  5s. 


Over  56,  or  incapacitated  for 
work  at  the  trade,  a  grant  of 
£9,  and  after  membership  of 
10  years,  2s. ;  20  years,  8s. ; 
25  years,  4s. ;  80  years,  5s. ; 
35  yean,  6s. ;  commutable  for 
£50. 


Over  60,  or  permanently  incapaci- 
tated and  not  working  at  any 
branch  of  the  trade,  after 
membership  of  20  years,  68. ; 
25  years,  7s. ;  80  years,  8s. ; 
40  years,  IDs. 


Not  working  at  any  branch  of  the 
trade,  and  not  earning  more 
than  15s.  per  week  in  any 
other  calling,  after  member- 
ship of  25  years,  5s.  ;  80  years, 
6s. 
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Trade  Union. 

No.  of 
Members 
in  York. 

Contribu- 
tions per 
Week. 

Ont-of-Work 
Benefits. 

Accident 
Benefit. 

Tool  In- 
smsDoe. 

^jk) 

Bricklayers'  Labour- 
ers 

846 

1 
Sid.  under  |  Is.  4d.  per  day 

60               28.  8d.  Sunday 
2d.  if  over ' 

60 

! 

lOs.  per  wk. . 

•  •  • 

Glass  Workers'  and 

100 

1 

lOd.       perl 

•  • 

•  •  • 

Qeneral  Labourers' 

month 

Union 

Union     of     Postal 

37 

Is.  3d.  per 

■  •  • 

«     • 

•  •  • 

• 

Clerks 

annum 
plus  a  sub- 
scription 
to      local 

branch       | 

1 

Postmen's    Federa- 

62 

6d.  peran-i 

Benefit      So- 

• •  ■ 

1 
1 

tion 

num          1 

1 

I 

ciety         at- 
tached,   but 
optional 

1 

1 
I 
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i  (eonlinu€d) 


yper 

Travelling 
Beneflto. 

Death  Benefit 

Entrance  Fee. 

Superannuation  PaTuient  per  Week. 

wk, 
shop 

and 
r  wk. 
eneral 

•  •  • 

£7 :  78.,      and 
£5  :  58.    for 
first  wife 

•  ■  • 

wk.    . 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  • 
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APPENDIX  J 

Table  of  Ingredients  used  in  various  Food 
Stuffs  given  on  pages  99-102 


Broth,  vegetable 

Cake,  plain 

Cake,  seed 

Cocoa  (Adults)  . 

Cocoa  (Children) 

Coffee  (Adults)  . 

Coffee  (Children) 

Dumplings 
Gruel 

Pease  pudding  . 

Potatoes  with  milk    . 

Porridge   . 
Suet  pudding    . 

Tea  (Adults)     . 

Tea  (Children)  . 

pint 

lb. 

lb. 

pint 

pint 

pint 

pint 

lb. 
pint 

lb. 

lb. 

pint 
lb. 

pint 

pint 

2  oz.   fresh  y^etables ;   ^   oz.   dripping ; 

1  pint  meat  liquor  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  j 

taste. 
7^  oz.  floor  ;  2  oz.  sugar  ;  2  oz.  dripping ; 

1  oz.  currants ;  |  gill  milk  ;  salt  to  taste ; 

^  oz.  baking  powder  ;  water  a  sufficiency,  i 
13  oz.  bread  dough ;   2  oz.  sugar ;  2  oz. 

dripping  ;  ^  oz.  carrawaj  BmUn. 
h  oz.  cocoa  ;  ^  oz.  sugar ;  3  fl.  oz.  milk ; 

water  a  sufficiency. 
^  oz.  cocoa ;  ^  oz.  amgar ;  ^  pint  milk ; 

water  a  sufficiency. 
^  oz.  coffee  (20  per  cent  chicory) ;  ^  oz. 

sugar;  3  fl.  oz.  milk  ;  water  a  sufficiency. 
^  oz.  coffee  (20  per  cent  chicory) ;  ^  oz. 

sugar  ;  ^  pint  milk  ;  water  a  sufficiency. 
11  oz.  breiui  dough. 
2  oz.  oatmeal ;  ^  oz.  treacle  ;  water  and 

salt  a  sufficiency ;  allspice  to  be  used  occa- 
sionally. 
8  oz.  split  peas  ;  ^  oz.  &t ;  salt ;  water  or 

meat  liquor  a  sufficiency. 
10  oz.  boiled  potatoes ;  1  oz.  fat ;  1  oz.  flour ; 

1  gill  milk  ;  salt  to  taste. 
4  oz.  oatmeal ;  water  and  salt. 
8  oz.  flour  ;  2  oz.  suet  (b^f )  ;  salt  to  taste  ; 

water  a  sufficiency. 
^  oz.  tea ;  ^  oz.  sugar ;  2  fl.  oz.  milk ; 

water  a  sufficiency. 
•^  oz.   tea ;  ^  oz.  sugar  ;   ^  pint  milk  ; 

water  a  snfiiciency. 

INDEX 


**  A*'  CIhss,  particulars  of,  28,  32 
composition  of,  82 
investigators'  notes  on,  32-88 
sections  of;  89-41 

average  earnings  in  sections,  89-42 
expenditure  in,  40-42 
poverty  in,  40 

distribution  and  housing  of,  48 
food  in,  48 
clothing  in,  44 
analysis  of,  45 
causes  of  poverty  in,  45 
number  of,  in  **  primary  "  poverty,  122  i 
tt  seq. 
Abstract  of  York  City  Accounts,  388 
Age  of  inmates  of  workhouse,  877 
of  persons  living  **  in  poverty,"  com> 
parisou  of  same  with  total  popula- 
tion of  York  an<i  of  England  and 
Wales,  881 
number  of  persons  under  15  years 

living  "in  iwverty,"  877,  381 
percentage  of  i)erson8  over   65  "in 

poverty,"  878 
proportion  of,  in  York  in  1899,  882 
AllotmenU,  118      • 
Art  Galleries,  cost  of,  885 
Assets  and  liabilities  of  city  accounts, 

386,  387 
Assizes,   sessions,   and    i>ctty    sessions, 

cost  of,  384 
Atwater  (Prof.)  quoted,  88  (and  foot- 
note), 90,  91,  92-91,  97,  229,  406 

**  B  "  Class,  particulars  of,  28,  47 
investigators'  notes  on,  48-53 
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composition  of,  58 
average  earnings  in,  54 
poverty  in,  64 
expenditure  in,  54  et  aeq. 
drinking  in,  58 


B"  Class,   distribution  and  housing 

of,  58 
habit  of  pawning  in,  59 
education  in,  59 
Baltimore,  average  number  of  persons 

per  acre  in,  167 
Bar  walls,  cost  of,  885 
Bastiat,  quoted,  185  (footnote) 
Baths,  cost  o^  885 
Berlin,  percentage  of  one-roomed  tene- 

nients  in,  161 
Bethnal  Green,  population  per  acre  in, 

169 
Betting,  relation  of,  to  poverty,  143 
relation  of,  to  bad  conditions  of  life, 

144 
prevalence  of,  in  York,   144  (foot- 
note), 818 
relation  of,  to  overcrowding,  178 
Beverages,  ex|)enditure  on,  241 

tiee    also    under     ''Budgets"     and 
"  Drink  " 
Birkenhead,  average  number  of  persons 
l»er  acre  in,  167 
School  Board  rate  in,  341  (footnote) 
Birmiugham,  average  number  of  persons 
per  acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
number  of  "  on  "  and  " off"  licenses, 
808 
Birth-rate.    See  under  "  Vital  Statistics  " 
Blackburn,  number  of  **on"  and  "off" 

licenses  in,  308 
Block  dwellings  in  York,  146 
Board  Schools,  continuation  classes  in 
74  (footnote),  843 
number  of^  333 
attendance  at,  834 
-half-timers  "in,  884 
description  of,  334 
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Board  Schools,  cnrriculam  of,  3S6,  339 
religious  instraction  in,  337 
teaching  staff  of,  338 
cost  of  maintenance  of^  841 
Bolton,  average  number  of  persons  per 
acre  in,  167 
number  of  "  on  "  and  "  off  *'  licenses 
in,  808 
Bonding  warehouse,  886 
Booth,   Charles,  quoted,  29,   298,  800 

(footnote) 
Boston    (Ma8S.)t    average    number    of 

persons  per  acre  in,  167 
Bradford,  average  number  of  persons 
per  acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
number  of  ' '  on  "  and  "  off  "  licenses 

in,  308 
School  Board  rate  in,  841  (footnote) 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population 

in,  365 
indoor  and  out-relief  in  Union,  368, 
375 
Bristol,  percentage  of  population  over- 
crowded  in,  171 
number  of  "on"  and  "  off"  licenses 

in,  308 
School  Board  rate  in,  841  (footnote) 
Bryant,  quoted,  229 
Budgets  (household),   particulars   con- 
cerning, 222  et  seq. 
Buffalo,    U.S. A.,   average    number    of 

persons  per  acre  in,  167 
Building,  cost  of,  162  e^  seq. 
Bulletin,  The,  quoted,  143 

"  C  "  Class,  particulars  of,  28,  60 
poverty  in,  61 

investigators'  notes  on,  61-64 
composition  of,  64 
average  earnings  in,  65 
distribution  of,  65 
Cab  licences,  amount  received  for,  386 
Capital  account  of  city,  387 
Cardiff,  percentage  of  population  over- 
crowded in,  171 
number  of  "  on  "  and  "  off  "  licenses 
in,  808 
Cattle  market,  income  and  expenditure 

of,  384 
Charitable  gifts,  41,  114,  124,  354 
Chicago,  average  number  of  persons  per 
acre  in,  167 
dietaries  of  labourers  in,  257 
Children,  relation  of,  to  family  income, 
39,  59,  128,  131  (footnote) 
mortality  oi;  205,  207 


Children,  physical  condition  of  sehooil, 
209,  218 
height  of,  210 
weight  of,  211-218 
defective,  214,  842 
purchase  of  intoxicants  by,  815,  817, 

319,  321,  322,  824,  832 
number  attending  schools,  333,  384 
number  in  workhouse,  369,  372 
Christiania,  percentage  of  one -roomed 

tenements  in,  161 
Church  census,  344  et  aeq. 
Classification  of  population.     See  wnder 

"  A."  **  B."  "  C,"  and  "  D  " 
Cleigymen,  rate  of  mortality  amon^  7 

(footnote),  389 
Closet    accommodation.        See    umUr 

"Sanitation" 
Clothing,  inadequacy  of^  44 
pawning  of,  59 
minimum  necessary  expenditure  on, 

108 
actual  expenditure  on,  244,  245, 393- 
399.    See  also  under  "  Budgets  " 
Clubs  (sick),  27  (footnote) 
expenditure  devoted  to,  244,  246 
See    also    under    *' Budgets"    and 

**  Friendly  Societies  " 
(social),  number  and  description  of^ 

326 
income  and  expenditure  of,  828-330 
number  of  persons  entering,  880-331 
total  membership  of,  331 
Continuation  classes,  74  (footnote),  343 
Co-operation.     See  under  "  Co-opcorative 

Society  " 
Co-operative  Society,   food   prices  at, 
104  (and  footnote) 
membership  of^  851 
history  ot  352  et  seq. 
Copenhagen,  meat  supply  of,  402 

milk  supply  of,  404 
Coroner's  inquests,  cost  o^  386 
Courts  of  Justice,  cost  of,  384 
Courts  and  yards,  number  o^  188 

relation  of,  to  public  health,  188-190 
Crime,  expenditure  on,  884 

''  D  "  Class,  particulars  of,  28,  65 
investigators'  notes  on,  66-70 
composition  of,  70,  72 
average  earnings  in,  71 
occupations  of^  72 
distribution  and  housing  o^  72 
general  conditions  in,  73 
drinking  in,  73 
education  in,  74 
religious  influence  on,  76 
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'*D"  Class,  hoUdays  of,  76 

life  of  women  in,  77  e^  seq, 
Darlington,  School  Board  rate  in,  341 
Daries  (Robt),  quoted,  3  (footnote) 
Death-rate.      See  under ''Yital  Statis- 
tics" 
Density    of    population.      See    under 

**  Overcrowding  " 
Derby,  arerage  number  of  persons  per 
acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
School  Board  rate  in,  341  (footnote) 
Dewsbury,  School  Board  rate  in,  841 

(footnote) 
Diet,  Dr.  Dunlop*s  investigations  con- 
cerning, 94  et  seq, 
essentials  of  an  adequate,  226  et  aeq, 
examination    of,    for    working-class 

families,  280  et  seq, 
proportions  of  animal  and  vegetable 

food  consumed,  240-242 
standard  of^  adopted  in  York  Work- 
house, 239,  242,  868-371 
relation  of,  to  efficiency,  261   (and 

footnote) 
See  also  under  »*  Food  "  and  "  Budgets  " 
Diett    A   Stud!/  of  the^   of  Labouring 
Classes  in  Edinburgh,  quoted,  226 
(footnote),  227  (footnote),  243 
Dietaries,  selected,  99-102 
comparison  of,  for  York  and  American 

labourers,  256,  257 
comparison   of  working-class    with 
prison  and  workhouse,  258 
Disinfector,  fees  for  use  ot  885 
Drainage  of  York,  4,  ISZ  et  seq. 
See  also  under  **  Sanitation  " 
Drink,  expenditure  upon,  58,  78  (and 
footnote) 
relation  of,  to  poverty,  etc,  142-144 
relation  of,  to  overcrowding,  178 
relation  of,  to  food  expenditure,  287 
See  also  under  **  Public-houses  "  and 
"  aubs  " 
Drunkenness,   percentage    of,    due    to 
beer,  313 
in  clubs,  329 
Dunlop,  Dr.,  quoted,  94 

Earnings,  average  of,  for  male  and  female 
heads  of  families,  39, 54, 65, 71  (au<l 
footnote),  88,  84, 128, 127,  129, 131 

average  supplementary,  39, 54, 65, 71, 
83,84 

total  supplementary,  123,  127,  129, 
131 

casual,  113, 127 


Edinburgh,  'Picketed"  houses  in,  175 
(footnote) 
work  of  Social  Union  in,  181  (foot- 
note) 
Education  of  working  classes,  74,  888  et 
seq. 
of  defective  children,  842 
coHt  of,  340 
expenditure  on,  384 
See    also    under    "Board    Schools," 
** Voluntary  Schools,"  and  "Con- 
tinuation Classes  " 
Effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  poverty, 

875 
Efficiency  (physical),  relation  of,  to  in- 
come, 40 
relation  of,  to   poverty,  40,  86-108, 

132-135 
relation  of,  to  food,  86-108, 182-185, 

237,  261  (footnote) 

relation  of,  to  expenditure,  86-103, 

182-185 
relation  of,  to  overcrowding;  177 
relation  of,  to  industrial  future,  220 
Electric  lighting,  expenditure  on,  etc., 

384 
Elementary  schools,  number  of,  388 
Energy  value  of  food,  89,  226,  234,  235, 
248,  249,  250,  253,  257,  258,  261 
(footnote) 
of  food  purchased  for  one  shilling, 

238,  239,  250,  256 

of  food  required  daily,  92,  97,  228 
value  of  animal  food,  240 
of  vegetable  food  and  beverages,  241 
of  selected  dieUries,  102,  289 
Engels,  Frederick,  quoted,  9 
England  and   Wales,   average    size   of 
family  in,  82 
vital  statistics  of,  193 
proportion  of  paupers  to  total  popula- 
tion, 865 
total  Poor  Law  relief  in,  875 
Expenditure   of  working  classes.     See 
under  **  Family  Expenditure 


•I 


Families,  number  of,  investigated,  26, 

82,  47,  60,  65,  83,  165 
classification  of,  27  et  seq, 
number  living  in  ''primary  "  poverty, 

111,  122,  125,  126,  128,  180 
number  of^  in  typical  areas,  199,  202, 

208 
average  size  of,  28  (footnote),  82,  47, 

60,  65,  80,  81,  82,  122,  125,  126, 

128,  130,  199,  202,  208 
relation  of  size  of,  to  poverty,  119, 

120,  128  (and  footnote) 
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Families,   number    living   in    separate 
houses,  146,  147,  149,  152 
number  living  in  tenements,  146 
number  overcrowded,  170,  176 
Family  earnings,  estimation  of,  29 
average  weekly,  82,  39,  40,  47,  54,  60 
(and  footnote),   65,   71,   83,   122, 

125,  126,  128,  130,  165,  235,  244, 
249 

total,  40,  41,  42,  83,  122,  124,  125, 

126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132, 
391,  392 

relation  of,  to  rent,  164 
relation  of,  to  overcrowding,  178 
See    also    under     '^Budgets"    and 
**  Earnings" 
Family  expenditure,  40,  41,  42,  54  ct 
seq.,  124,  126,  128,  130,  132 
minimum  necessary,  discussed,  87  el 

eeq. 
minimum  necessary,  ascertained,  110, 

296 
on  drink,  142,  237 
See  also  under  ''Budgets,"  "Clothing," 
"Diet,"  *•  Food,"  etc. 
Fever  hospital,  expenditure  on,  885 

fees  for  use  of,  885 
Fines,  city's  share  of  Police  Court,  384 
Fire  Brigade,  cost  of,  886 
Food,  insufficiency  of,  43 
constituents  and  functions  of,  88 
quantity    of,   required,    89    et    seq., 

97 
Dr.  Dunlop's  investigations  concern- 
ing. 94 
kind  of,  required,  98  et  seq, 
cost  of,  103-106 
expenditure  on,  40,  42, 124, 126, 128, 

130,  132 
relation  of,  to  mortality  of  infants,  207 
relation  of,  to  industrial  efficiency,  260 
weight  and  nutritive  ingredients  of, 

in  budgets,  408  et  seq. 
See  al^o  under  "Budgets,"  "Diet," 
and  "Energy  Value " 
Food-stuffs,  analysis  of  various,  406-407 
Foss  Navigation,  dues  of,  884 

expenses  of,  384 
France,  average  size  of  family  in,  82 
Free  library,  cost  of,  384 
Freedom  of  city,  cost  of,  during  royal 

visit,  386 
Friendly  Societies,  particulars  of,  355-362 
reports  of  Chief  Registrar,   quoted, 
859  (footnote) 
Fry,  Sir  Edward,  quoted  9 

Gambling.     See  under  "  Betting  " 


Gkiteshead,  percentage  of  total  tenement 
and  houses  in,  161 
percentage  of  overcrowding  in,  171 
Germany,  average  size    of   fiainily  in, 

82 
Glasgow,  percentage  of  overcrowding  in, 
171 
"  ticketed  "  houses  in,  175  (footnote) 
Grovemment    grants    for    Agricultural 
Rating  Act  (1896),  884 
conveyance  of  prisoners,  384 
old  turnpike  roads,  385 
pauperism,  384 
police,  384 
prosecutions,  384 
relief  of  rat^  384 
school  board,  884 
technical  education,  384 
Grant  from  Science  and  Art,  384 
Groves,  The,  population  per  acre  in,  168 
Guildhall    and    Municipal   Offices,  ex- 
penditure on,  886 

**  Half-timers,"  834 

Halifax,  average  number  of  persons  per 
acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
School  Board  rate  in,  341  (footnote) 
Haxby  Road,  population  per  acre,  16? 
Health,  Medical  Officer  ot  quoted,  185, 

197 
Health,    relation    of,    to    number    of 
persons  per  acre,  169 
expenditure  on  Public,  183 
general  conditions  of,  182 
meteorological  conditions  and,  183 
relation  of  drainage  and  sanitation  to, 

183 
relation  of  closet  accommodation  to, 

184-187 
relation  of  water  supply  to,  187 
relation    of   courts    and   yards    to, 

188-190 
relation  of  meat  and  milk  supply  to, 

191-192 
See  also    under  "Vital    StatisUcs," 
**  Recruiting,"       "Overcrowding," 
and  "Poverty" 
Report  on,  by  Dr.  Laycock,  quoted 
194-196 
Hill,  Dr.,  quoted,  159 
Hill,  Miss  Octavia,  quoted,  181  (foot- 
note) 
Holbeck,    proportion    of    paupers    to 
I>opulation  in,  865 
poor  relief  in,  368,  874 
Holidays  of  working  classes,  76 
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Household  sundries,   expenditure   on, 

40,  42,  56 
average  minimum    expenditure    for, 

107,  109,  110,  124,  126,  128,  180, 

182 
See  also  under  *'  Budgets '' 
Houses,  5etaeq,,  48,  58,  72,  160,  301 
tenements,  5,  146,  161 
number  o^  107,  146 
classified,  147 
description    of,    in    various    classes, 

147-158 
registered  common  lodging-hou8e8,158 
back-to-back,  158,  200,  202 
cost  of  building,  162 
number  owned  by  working  classes, 

166 
"ticketed,"  175  (footnote) 
number  with  deficient  closet  accom- 
modation, 184 
number  with  deficient  water  supply, 

187 
bibliography,  181  (footnote) 
See  aUo  under  **  Overcrowding  "  and 

investigators'  notes  on  Classes  "A," 

"B,"  "C,"  "D" 
Housing,  First  Report  of  H.M/s  Com- 
missioners, quoted,  177 
conditions  of,  in  York.    See  under 

"  Overcrowding  "  and  **  Houses  " 
Huddersfield,  average  number  of  persons 

per  acre  in,  167 
School  Board  rate  in,  341  (footnote) 
Hungate,  description  olf,  5 
population  per  acre,  168 
vital  statistics  of,  199 
Hutchison  (Dr.  Robert),  quoted,  236, 

242  (footnote),  243,  255 
Huxley  (Prof.),  quoted,  173 

Incomes.     See  under   ''Family  Earn- 


ings 


it 


Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  work  of, 
180  (footnote) 

Industrial  future,  the,  relation  of  physi- 
cal efficiency  to,  220 
relation  of  working  classes  to,  78 

Industries  in  York,  10,  11 

Infant  mortality.  Su  under  "  Children  " 

Insurance    (life),    particulars    of,   244, 
363 
See  also  under  "  Budgets  " 

Intemperance.      See    under    *' Drink" 
and  '*  Drunkenness  " 

Ireland,  avera;^  size  of  family  in,  82 

Irish,  immigration  of,  9 

Jerry-building  in  York,  6,  152 


Kerr,  Mrs.,  quoted,  181  (footnote) 
Kid(l,  Bem'amin,  quoted,  220 
Kingston  -  upon  -  Hull,     proportion     of 
paupers  to  total  population  in,  365 
Poor  Law  relief  in,  868,  374 

Labour    examinations  and  certificates, 

340 
Labourers,  periods  of  want  and  plenty 
in  Ufe  of,  136-138 
age  of  marriages  of,  138,  401 
general  conditions  of,  in  York.     See 
under  **  Poverty,"  "  Overcrowding," 
etc. 
Land,  cost  of;  162,  180 
Laycock,  Dr.,  quoted,  194 
Leeds,  size  of  tenements  in,  161 
proportion  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
number  of  **on"  and  **off"  licenses 

in,  308 
School  Board  rate  in,  841  (footnote) 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population 

in,  365 
Poor  Law  relief  in,  368,  374 
Leeman  Road,  population  per  acre  in, 

168 
Leicester,  percentage  of  population  over- 
crowded in,  171 
number  of  **  on  "  and  "  off  "  licenses 
in,  808 
Levi,  Prof.  Leone,  quoted,  26  (footnote) 
Liabilities  and  Assets  of  City  Accounts, 

887 
Licenses,  number  of  '*on"  and  *'off" 
200,  202,  307 
number  of  grocers,  331 
attitude  of  magistrates  in  granting, 
308 
Jjighting  streets,  cost  of,  885 
Liverpool,  percentage  of  population  over- 
crowded in,  171 
number  of  "on"  and  "off"  licenses 

in,  308 
School  Board  rate  in,  341  (footnote) 
Local  Gk)vemment  Board,  regulations  of, 
as  to  workhouse  diets,  98  et  seq., 
102  (footnote) 
Inspector,  quoted,  367 
Lodgers,  relation  of,  to  family  earnings, 

29,  39,  54,  65,  71,  83,  168 
Lodgers,  number  o^  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  158 
total  earnings  of,  391,  392 
Lodging-houses  (registered),  number  of, 
in  York,  158 
number  of  Class  "B"  in,  47  (foot- 
note) 
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London,  size  of  tenements  in,  161 
proportion  of  population  overcrowded 
in,  171 

Manchester,  average  number  of  persons 

per  acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded, 

171 
number  of  "  on  "  and  "  off  "  licemies, 

308 
School  Board  rate  in,  341  (footnote) 
Manchester  Ghtardian,  7%e,  quoted,  105 

(footnote) 
Mansion  House,  cost  of,  385 
Markets,  income  and  expenditure  of, 

384 
Cattle  market,  384 
Parliament  Street,  384 
Marriage  Statistics  in  other  Ck)untries, 

401 
Marriages,  statistics  of,  among  skilled 

and  unskilled  workers,  138,  400 
Meat  supply,  relation  of,  to  public  health, 

191,  402 
Meteorological  conditions  of  York  and 

other  towns,  183 
Midden  privies.    See  under  '*  Sanitation, " 

especially  186 
Middlesboro',  School  Board  rate  in,  341 

(footnote) 
Milk  supply,  relation  of^  to  public  health, 

191,  404 
Miscellaneous,  expenditure  on,  886 
Moleschott,  quoted,  92 
Mortality,  rate  of.     See  under  ''Chil- 
dren "  and  "  Vital  Statistics  " 
Mulhall,  quoted,  26  (footnote) 

New  York,  average  numl^er  of  persons 

per  acre  in,  167 
dietaries  of  labourers  in,  257 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  percentage  of  popu- 
lation overcrowded.  171 
number  of  **on"  and  "off"  licenses 

in,  308 
yo  Room  to  Ltve^  quoted,  177 
North -Eastern  Railway,  number  of  men 

employed  by,  in  York,  9,  11 
facilities  granted  by,  77 
Northampton,   number  of    "on"   and 

"off"  licenses  in,  308 
Norwich,  average  number  of  persons  per 

acre  in,  167 
Notter  and  Firth,  quoted,    171 
Nottingham,  average  number  of  persons 

per  acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 


Nottingham,  number  of  '*  on  "  and  **oS  *' 

licenses  in,  308 
Nunnery  Lane,  population  per  acre  in, 

168 

Occupations  in  Class  **  D,"  72 
of  those  in  "  primary  "  poverty,  123, 

125,  127,  129,  181 
of  overcrowded  householders,  178 
Overcrowding,  definition  of,  169 
particulars  as  to,  58,  158,  179,  200, 

301 
average  number  of  persons  per  acre, 

166 
compared  with  other  towns  167 
in  working-class  districts,  168 
in  London  districts,  169 
number  of  persons  per  room,   169, 

301 
compared  with  other  towns,  171,  175 

(footnote) 
relation    of,    to    air    space,    171    et 

seq, 
ventilation  and,  175 
relation  of,  to  early  marriages,  140 
relation  of,  to  poverty,  176,  302 
relation  of,  to  morality,  177 
causes  of,  178 
remedy  for,  179 

Parliament  Street  Market,  income  and 

expenditure  of^  384 
Paton,  Dr.,  quoted,  92,  97 
Pauper  lunatics,  384 
Pauperism,  expenditure  on,  384 

(Government  grant  for,  384 
Paupers,  number  of,  365 
proportion  of^  to  population,  365 
classification  of,  866 
work  done  by,  368 
children,  368,  372 
maintenance  of^  384 
"Pavement"  (York),  derivation  of  name, 

2,  3  (footnote) 
Pawning,  habit  of,  59 
Pearson,  Professor  Karl,  quoted,  210 
Pensions,  number  of  persons   over  65 
"in  poverty"  who  would  receive^ 
378 
number  of   persons  dirtetly  or  tn- 

directly  affected  by,  379 
probable  effect  of,  on  poverty  In  York, 

375 
total  possible  reduction  of  poverty  in 
York  by,  879 
Philadelphia,  average  number  of  persons 
per  acre  in,  167 
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Philadelphia,  dietaries  of  hibouren  in, 

257 
Pittsburg,  U.S. A.,  average  number  of 

persons  per  acre  in,  167 
Playfair,  Lord,  quoted,  92,  93,  205 
Playgrounds,  cost  of,  885 
Plymouth,  average  number  of  persons 
per  acre  in,  167 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
number  of  "on"  and  "off"  licenses 
in,  808 
Police,  expenditure  on,  884 

Government  grant  for,  884 
Police  Court  fines,  city's  share  of,  384 
Poor  relief,  particulars  as  to,  40  (foot- 
note), 41,  42,  124,  126,  128,  180, 
182,  364-375 
total  number  of  different  persons  re- 
ceiving, 365 
Population  of  York,  history  and  descrip- 
tion of,  6  et  teq, 
Irish  element  in,  9 
proportion  of,  falling  within  scope  of 

inquiry,  26 
classitication  of,  31 
proportion  of,  in  public  institutions, 

81,  81 
percentage  of,  in  various  classes,  32, 
47,  60,  65 
■   proportion  of,   living  in  "primary" 
poverty.  111,  112,  120,  297 
proportion  of,  living  in  "secondary*' 

poverty,  117 
proportion  of,  overcrowded,  170 
number  of  paupers  in,  365 
relation  of  urban  to  rural,  301  (and 

footnote) 
density  of.    See  under  "Overcrowd- 
ing 
Poverty,  in  Class  **  A,"  40,  41,  45,  46 
in  Class  "  B."  54 
in  Cla8«  **  C,"  61 

Mr.  Charles  Booth's  method  of  esti- 
mating, 27,  29 
estimation  of  total  number  and  per- 
centage of  persons  living  in,  115- 
118,  377 
definition  of  "  primary,"  86 
estimation    of   number    of    persons 
living  in   "primary,"  87  et  seq., 
Ill,  137 
immediate  causes  of,  119  et  seq. 
classification  of  families  into  sectiouH 

acconiing  to  cause,  119,  120 
definition  of  "secondary,"  86 
estimation  of  number  of  persons  living 
in,  115  e/  seq. 

o 


Poverty,  immediate  causes  of,  140,  142- 
144 

relation  of  poverty  to  physical  effi- 
ciency, 132  e^  mq. 

relation  of,  to  whole  social  question 
145 

relation  of,  to  housing,  152  e^  seq. 

relation  of,  to  overcrowding,  176 

relation  of,  to  health,  182  et  seq.^ 
199,  202,  205,  206,  209,  211, 
212,  214,  802 

age  distribution  and  percentage  of 
persons  in,  377,  881 

persons  in,  compared  with  age  dis- 
tribution and  percentages,  of  total 
population  of  York  and  of  England 
and  Wales,  877,  381 

number  of  persons  under  15  years  of 
age  in,  877,  881 

number  and  percentage  of  persons 
over  65  in  "primary,"  378 

number  and  percentage  of  persons 
over  65  in  "secondary,"  378 

total  number  and  percentage  of  per- 
sons over  C5  in,  878 

total  number  of  persons  directly 
affected  by  pensions  in,  379 

total  number  of  persons  direcUy  or 
indirectly  affected  by  pensions  in, 
379 

total  possible  reduction  by  pensions 
of  persons  living  in,  380  (footnote) 
"Primary"     poverty.        Sec     under 

"Poverty" 
Prisoners,  Qovemment  grant  for  con- 
veyance of,  884 
Private  works,  money  repaid  for,  385 
Property,  Guildhall,  Offices,  and  Mansion 
House,  cost  of, 

expenses  on  other  City,  385 
Prosecutions,    Government    grant    for, 

884 
Protein,  definition  of,  88  (footnote) 

ftmctions  of;  89,  226,  227  (and  foot- 
note) 

relation  of,  to  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired, 89 

amount  of,  required  daOy,  92,  97, 
228 

amount  of,  in  selected  dietaries,  102 

amount  of,  in  diets  examined  in 
present  inquiry,  232,  238,  234, 
235,  247,  249,  253,  254,  257,  258, 
260,  261  (footnote) 

phjrsiological  results  of  scanty  supply 
of,  236 

relation  of,  to  selection  of  foods,  286, 
243 
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Protein,  amount  of,  in  food  porchased 
for  one   shilling,  283,  239,  250, 
256 
amount    o(^    in  workhouse    dietary, 

239 
amount  of,  derived  from  animal  food, 

240 
amount  of,  derived  firom  vegetable 

food,  241 
amount  of,  derived  from  beverages, 

241 
relative  absorption  of,  in  various  foods, 

242  (footnote),  243 
amount  of,  in  various  food-stuflfs,  406 
Public  analyst,  cost  of,  885 
Public  Health.     See  under  «'  Health. " 
Public -houses,   number  of,  in  typical 

areas,  199,  202 
number  of,  in  York,  807 
proportion  ot  to  total  population,  808, 

309 
distribution  of;  808 
use  of;  for  social  purposes,  809,  861 
music  licenses  in,  810-312 
Christmas  clubs  in,  812 
betting  in,  813 

number  of,   watched  in  present  in- 
quiry, 814 
number  of  persons  entering,  815,  816, 

817,   318,   819,   321,  .822,    824, 

325 
social  drinking  in,  816,  818,  819,  822, 

825 
investigators' notes  on,  816,  817,  818, 

820,  325,  326 
See  also  under  ''Clubs"    and  "Li- 
censes" 
Public  institutions,  number  of  persons 

in,  26  (footnote),  31,  876 

Raine,  Canon,  quoted,  1  et  aeq.,  6-8 
Ramsay,   Professor,  quoted,    78   (foot- 
note), 79  (footnote) 
Rateable  value  of  York,  884 
Rates  in  the  £,  884 

per  head  of  the  population,  884 
Recreation,  expenditure  on,  885 
Recruits  (army),  physical  condition  of; 
216 
number  of,  examined  in  York,  Leeds, 

Sheffield,  216 
number  of,  rejected,  216 
number  of,  below  standard,  217 
standard  for,  217  (footnote) 
causes  of  rejection  of,  218  (and  foot- 
note) 
statistics  of,  for  United  Kingdom,  219 
€tseq» 


Recruits  (army),   percentage  of,  from 

working  classes,  219  (footnote) 
Registration  and  elections,  expenditure 

on. 
Religious  instruction.   See  under  ^  Board 

Schools" 
Rent,   average,  in  York,   32,  40  (and 
footnote),  42,  47,  60,  65,  106, 107, 
110,  149,  150,  151,  152,  164,  302 
total  of;  in  varioua  gronpa,  124, 126, 

128,  180,  182 
relation  of,  to  cost  of  land  and  build- 

iug,  162,  168  (and  footnote) 
relation  of;  to  income,  58,  65, 73, 164, 

165,  179,  244,  245 
relation  of,  to  overcrowding,  178 
See  alto  under  '*  Budgets  " 
Rent  collectors,  lady,  181 
Richardson,  Sir  Beigamin,  quoted,  169 
Roads,   flagging  and    paving,   cost  of, 

385 
Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  quoted,  142, 220 
Royal  visit,  expenditure  on,  886 
Riibner,  quoted,  227  (footnote) 

St  Friis,  quoted,  408 
St.   Helens,   percentage  of  total  tene- 
ments and  houses  in,  161 
average  number  of  persons  per  acre 

in,  167 
percentage  of  population  •veroowded 
in,  171 
Salford,  number  of  "on"  and  "off" 

licenses  in,  808 
San  Francisco,  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  acre  in,  167 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Chief,  of  Glasgow, 

quoted,  186 
Sanitation,  particulars  as  to,  43,  58,  78, 
148,  150,  151,  152,  153,  155, 157 
in  typical  areas,  200,  201  (and  foot- 
note), 202,  208  (and  footnote) 
relation  of  closet  aecommodation  to^ 

184  ei  seq. 
relation  of  water  supply  to^  187 
relation  of  courte  and  yards  to,  188- 

190 
relation  of,  to  high  death-rate,  194 
relation  o^  to  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever,  185,  197 
Scarcroft  Road,  population  per  acre  is, 

168 
School  Board,  history  of,  in  York,  338 
Attendance  Officers*  Ust  of  deifoctive 

children,  215 
government  grant,  384 
value  of  property,  887 
work  of;  continuation  classes,  74 
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School  Board  rate  in  York,  341 
Schools,  number  of,  in  York,  383 
percentage  of  attendance  at,  334 
See  aUo  under  "  Board  Schools  "  and 

"Voluntary  Schools" 
Annual  Report  of  late  Inspector  of^ 
quoted,  334 
Science  and  Art  school,  grant  for,  385 

fees  of,  385 
Scotland,  average  size  of  family  in,  82 
"Secondary"     poverty.        Su    under 

*' Poverty" 
Servant -keeping  class,  number  of,  28 
(and  footnote),  31 
housing  of,  161 
diet  of;  251-256,  259,  428 
mortality  of  children  in,  206,  208 
See  aleo  under  "  Budgets  " 
Servants    (domestic),    relation    of,    to 
inquiry,  14 
number  of,  26  (footnote),  28  (foot- 
note), 31 
relation  of;  to  size  of  family,  81 
relation  of;  to  family  income,  84,  112 
estimated  average  earnings  of,  84. 
total  earnings  of,  391 
Sewerage,  expenditure  on,  385 
Sheffield,  percentage  of  population  over- 
crowded in,  171 
number  of  "on"  and  "off"  licenses 

in,  308 
School  Board  rate  in,  841  (footnote) 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population 

in,  365 
Poor  Law  relief  in,  368,  374 
Skeldergate  Bridge,  sinking  fund,  etc., 

385 
Skeldergate,  population    per    acre    in, 

168 
Slaughter-houses  in  slums,  153 

relation  of;  to  public  health,  191 
Slums,  description  of;  in  York,  5 

housing   in,   153   et  seq.      See  al»t 
under  "  Overcrowding  " 
South  Shields,  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  acre  in,  167 
Southampton,  percentage  of  total  tene- 
ments and  houses  in,  161 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 

in,  171 
number  of  "on"  and  *'ofr"  licenses 
in,  308 
Stockholm,  percentage  of  one -roomed 

tenements  in,  161 
Stockport,  percentage  of  total  tenements 
and  houses  in,  161 
percentage  of  population  overcrowded 
in,  171 


''Strays,"  number  of,  and  profits  accru- 
ing flrom,  113 
Street   improvements,  expenditure  on, 

etc.,  385 
Street  repairs,  lighting,  etc,  expenditure 
on,  385 
government  grant  for,  385 
Sunderland,   percentage  of  population 
overcrowded  in,  171 
number  of  "on"  and  "oiT"  licenses 

in,  308 
School  Board  rate  in,  841 
Switzerland,  average  size  of  family  in, 

82 
Temperance.    See  under  *'  Drink  " 
*'  Ticketed  houses, "numberjof,  175  (foot- 
note) 
Trade  Unions,  number  of  members  of, 
349 
sick  benefits  of,  356,  357 
See  also  434-441 
Trades  Council  in  York,  350 

"  Unfit,"  problem  of  the,  46,  366 
United  States,  average  size  of  family  in, 

82 
U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  publi- 
cations o^  quoted,  167,  243,  257, 
261  (footnote) 

Vagrants,  number  of,  in  York  Union,  372 

food  supplied  to,  374 
Vital  statistics,  York,  192  et  aeq. 
birth    and    death    rates    in    typical 

areas,  199,  202-204 
birth  and  death  rates  in  York,  com- 
pared with  other  towns,  193 
causes  of  mortality  among  children, 

207 
deaths  classified  according  to  disease, 

197 
general  death-rate  in  typical  areas, 

204-208 
mortality  of  children  in  typical  areas, 

205 
mortality  of  infants  in  typical  areas, 

206 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  197 
Voit,  quoted,  92,  98 
Voluntary  schools,  number  of,  in  York, 

833 
average  attendance  at,  334 
description  of,  885,  886 
curriculum  of,  888 
teaching  staff  of,  389 
cost  of  maintenance  of,  342 
income  of,  342 
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Wag«-eamer,  eoonomic  effect  of  death, 

etc,  of  diief,  119  et  teq, 
Wage-eeming  class,  the,  14,  85 
Wages  in  York,  11,  46,  132 
assessment  of,  26 
relation  oU  to  poverty,  120  ei  teq. 
union  rates  of^  162 
Wakefield,  School  Board  rate  in,  841 

(footnote) 
Walker,  F.  A^  quoted,  260 
Walks  and  playgrounds,  cost  of,  885 
Walmgate,  population  per  acre  in,  168 

vital  statistics  of,  199  et  seq. 
War  Fund,  886 
Washington,  average  number  of  persons 

per  acre  in,  167 
Water  in  York,  analysis  of,  187  (foot- 
note) 
Water  supply  in  York,  187 
number  of  houses  without  separate, 
187,  201  (and  footnote),  208  (and 
footnote) 
Watering  streets,  cort  of;  885 
Weights  and  measures,  testing  of,  886 
West  Ham,  School  Board  rate  in,  841 

(footnote) 
White,  Dr.,  quoted,  194 
Widows,  number  of,  122  (footnote) 
Women,  description  of  life  of,  77 
relation  of,  to   social    progress,  78 
(footnote),  79  (footnote) 
Workhouse,    food  in,   105    (footnote), 
289,  869-371 
staff  of,  867 

cost  of  maintenance  in,  868 
number  of  inmates,  366,  377 
age  of  inmates,  877 
Worship,    public,    number    attending, 
344  et  9eq, 

York,  city  of,  allotments  in,  113 


York,  area  ot  1 
back-to-back  houset  in,  159 
betting  in,  142145 
church  attendance  in,  344-348 
closet  accommodation  in,  184-187 
clubs  in,  326,  332 
common  lodging-houses  in,  158 
Co-operation  in,  351-355 
Courts  and  yards  in,  188,  199 
city  of,  description  of  life  of  workin; 

classes  in,  32  et  seq. 
diet  of  working  classes  in,  222  et  mq. 

303,  408  et  teq, 
drainage  of,  4,  183 
education  in,  333  et  eeq. 
Friendly  Societies  in,  355-363 
health  conditions  of,  182 
history  and  general  characteristics  d 

1-6 
housing  in,  146  c^  aeq, 
industries  in,  10,  11 
life  insurance  in,  363 
meat  supply  o^  191 
meteorological  conditions  of,  183 
milk  supply  of.  191-192 
mortality  of  children  in,  205-209 
overcrowding  in,  166-180 
physical  condition  of  school  childra 

in,  209-215 
poor  relief  in,  864-375 
population  of,  6  et  seq.,  31 
poverty  in,  86  e<  aeq, 
public-houses  in,  306  et  §eq, 
rent  in,  106,  162-166,302 
slums  in,  5, 153-158 
social  and    economic    conditiou  c 

wage-earning  classes  in,  \2et9iq. 
"strays"  in,  113 
tenements  in,  5,  161 
Trade  UnionsJn,  348-351 
vital  statistics  of,  192-209 
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Some  Press  Notices  of  the  First  Edition 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "In  our  judgment,  the  most 
important  sociological  monograph  which  has  appeared  for 
many  years.  ...  A  picture  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
working  classes,  which  is  imexampled  for  complete  and 
convincing  realism.  .  .  .  The  scientific  student  of  town- 
life,  the  municipal  reformer,  the  philanthropist,  the  educa- 
tionalist, will  find  this  volume  more  valuable  for  present 
practical  purposes  than  any  other  single  volume  in  the 
language." 

DAILY  TELEOEAFH.—"  Wm  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  who  desire  to  study  intelligently  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  English  town&  ...  A  most  searching  and 
scientific  analysis  of  the  wage-earning  families  of  York.  .  .  . 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  masterly  piece  of 
work.  He  has  got  into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  and 
lays  before  the  public  a  true  and  simple  picture  of  how  the 
poor  live." 

BRITISH  WEEKLY.— ''In  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  the  autumn.  .  .  .  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  social  and  religious  work  amongst  the  masses 
should  not  only  read  but  possess  Mr.  Rowntree's  invaluable 
study." 

ATHENjEUM. — "  A  valuable  and  important  volume." 


